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PREFACE. 

The  author  has  pleasure  in  oflFering  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields,  —  at  whose  request  the  collection 
has  been  made,  —  the  following  Brief  Biographies, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  by  him  at  vari- 
ous times  in  English"^' periodicals,  in  the  hope  that 
their  perusal  will  be  found  not  without  some  instruc- 
tion and  interest.  One  of  the  articles  in  the  volume 
is  from  the  pen  of  an  American  Mend. 

IJDHDON,  July  34,  186a 
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JAMES   WAX'f. 


THE  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  now  so.  extensiyety 
applied  to  production  in  all  the  arts  of  industry,  is  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
who  has  ever  lived.  Steam  is  the  very  Hercules  of  mo^eri^ 
mythology-  In  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  atone,! 
the  power  which  it  exercises  is  estimated  to  be  equat  to  the 
manual  l^bor  of  four  hundred  millions  of  men,  or  more 
<han  double  the  number  of  males  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
globe.  Steam  has  become  the  universal  lord.  It  impels 
ships  in  every  sea,  and  drags  tram-loads  of  passengers  ^d 
merchandise  in  aU  lands.  It  pumps  water,  drives  mills, 
hammers  iron,  prints  books  and  newspapers,  and  works  in  t^ 
thousand  ways  with  an  arm  that  ^ever  tires.  All  this  mc^r- 
vellous  and  indescribable  power  has  flowed  from  the  inven- 
tion of  one  man,  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir* 

James  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock  oji  the  Clyde,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  173G.  His  parents  were  of  the  mid- 
dle class,— honest,  industrious  people,  with  a  character  for 
probity  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  "  forbears," 
and  was  the  proudest  inheritance  of  the  family.  J^^mes 
Watt  was  thus  emphatically  well-bom.  His  grandfather 
vrsa  a  teacher  of  navigation  and  mathematics  in  the  village 
of  Cartsdyke,  now  part  of  Greenock,  and  dignified  him- 
•clf  with  the  name  of  "  Professor."  But  as  Cartsdyke  was 
Hs  yet  only  a  humble  collection  of  thatched  hovels,  and  the 
1  ▲ 
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2  JAMES   WATT. 

shipping  of  the  Clyde  was  confined  principally  tt   fishing- 
boats,  the  probability  is,  th^t  his  lessons  in  navigation  were 
of  a  very  humble  order.     He  was,  however,  a  dignitary  of 
the  place,  being  Baihe  of  the  Barony,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
parish   elders.      His  son,   James  Watt,   the  father  of  the 
engineer,  settled  at  Greenock  as  a  cai-penter  and  builder 
Greenock  was  then  little  better  than  a  fishing-village,  con* 
sisting  of  a  single  row  of  thatched  cottages  lying  parallel 
with  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.     The  beau- 
tiful shore,  broken  by  the  long,  narrow  sea-lochs  running 
far  away  among  the  Argyleshire  hills,  and  now  fringed  with 
villages,  villas,  and  mansions,  was  then  as  lonely  as  Glen- 
coe ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Frith,  now  daily  plashed  by  the 
paddles  of  almost  innumerable  Clyde  steamers,  were  as  yet 
undisturbed,  save  by  the  passing  of  an  occasional  Highland 
coble.     The  prosperity  of  Greenock  was  greatly  promoted 
by  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  feudal  superior,  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  British  Parliament,  what  the  Scottish 
Parliament  previous  to  the  Union  had  refused,  tlie  privilege 
of  constructing  a  harbor.     Ships  began  after  1740  to  fre- 
quent the  pier,  and  then  Mr.  Watt  added  ship-carpentering 
and  dealing  in  ships'  stor^  to  his  other  pursuits.     He  him- 
self held  shares  in  ships,  and  engaged  in  several  foreign  mer- 
cantile ventures,  some  of  which  turned  out  ill,  and  involved 
him  in  embarrassments.     A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work 
was  executed  on  his  premises,  —  household  furniture   and 
ship's  carpentry,  —  chairs  and  tables,  figure-heads  and  cap- 
stans, blocks,  pumps',  gun-carriages,  and  dead-eyes.    The  first 
crane  erected  on  the  Greenock  pier,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Virginfa  tobacco-ships,  was  supplied  from  his  stores.     He 
even  undertook  to  repair  ships'  compasses,  as  well  as   the 
commoner  sort  of  nautical  instruments  then  in  use.     These 
multifarious  occupations  were  the  result  of  the  smallness  oi 
the  place,  while  the  business  of  a  single  calling  was  yet  too 
limited  to  yield  a  competence.     That  Mr.  Watt  was  a  mao 
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JAMES  WATT.  3 

if  repute  in  his  locality  is  shown  hj  his  having  been  elected 
one  of  the  trustees  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  borough  in 
1741,  when  Sir  John  Shaw  divested  himself  of  his  feudal 
lights,  and  made  them  over  to  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Watt 
subsequently  held  office  as  town-treasurer,  and  as  baihe  or 
magistrate. 

Agnes  Muirhead,  the  baihe's  wife^  and  the  mother  of  James 
Watt,  was  long  remembered  in  the  place  as  an  intelhgent 
woman,  bountifully  gifted  with  graces  of  person  as  well  as  of 
mind  and  heart.  She  was  of  a  somewhat  dignified  appear- 
fjice ;  and  it  was  said  that  she  aflTected  "a  superior  style  of 
living  to  her  neighbors.  One  of  these,  long  after,  spoke  of 
her  as  "  a  braw,  braw  woman,  none  like  her  now-a-days," 
and  commented  on  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  having  on 
V  one  occasion  no  fewer  than  "  two  hghted  candles  on  the 
^ table  at  the  same  time" !  The  bailie's  braw  wife  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  lady  in  Greenock  who  then  dressed  k-la-mode, 
—  the  petticoat  worn  over  a  hoop,  and  curiously  tucked  up 
behind,  with  a  towering  head-dress  over  her  powdered  hair. 
This  pretentious  dame,  as  she  appeared,  probably  did  no 
more  than  adapt  her  mode  of  hving  to  Mr.  Watt's  circum- 
stances, which  seem  to  have  enabled  him  to  adopt  a  more 
generous  style  than  was  usual  in  small  Scottish  towns,  where 
the  people  were  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  and  accustomed 
to  slender  fare. 

From  childhood,  James  Watt  was  of  an  extremely  fragile 
constitution,  requiring  the  tenderest  nurture.  Unable  to  join 
in  the  rude  play  of  healthy  children,  and  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  house,  he  acquired  a  shrinking  sensitiveness 
which  little  fitted  him  for  the  rough  battle  of  hfe  ;  and  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  town-school  it  caused  him  many  painful 
trials.  His  mother  had  already  taught  him  reading,  and  his 
father  a  little  vmting  and  arithmetic.  His  very  sports  proved 
lessons  to  him.  His  mother,  to  amuse  him,  encouraged  him 
to  draw  w  ith  a  pencil  upon  paper,  or  with  chalk  upon  the 
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floor,  and  he  was  supplied  with  a  few  tools  from  the  carpes* 
ter^s  shop,  which  he  soon  learned  to  handle  with  considerable 
expertness.  The  meclianical  dexterity  he  acquired  was  th« 
foundation  upon  which  he  built  the  speculations  to  which  he 
owes  his  glorj,  nor  without  this  manual  training  is  there  the 
least  likelihood  that  he  would  have  become  the  improver  and 
almost  the  create  of  the  steam-enginew  Mrs.  Watt  exer* 
cised  an  influence  no  less  beneficial  on  the  ibrmaticm  of  hiA 
moral  character ;  her  gentle  nature,  strong  good-sense,  and 
earnest,  unobtrusive  piety,  strongly  impressing  themselves 
upon  his  young  mind  and  heart  Nor  were  his  paraita 
without  their  reward;  for  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood  he 
repaid  their  anxious  care  with  warm  affection.  Mrs.  .Watt 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  loss  of  her  only  daughter, 
which  she  had  felt  so  severely,  had  been  fully  made  up  to 
her  by  the  dutiful  attentions  of  her  son. 

From  an  early  period  he  was  subject  to  violent  headachesi 
which  confined  him  to  his  room  for  weeks  together.     It  is  in 
such  cases  as  his  that  indications  of  precocity  are  generally 
observed,  and  parents  would  be  less  pleased  at  their  appear- 
ance did  they  know  that  they  are  generally  the  symptoms 
of  disease.     Several  remarkable  instances  of  this  precocity 
are  related  of  Watt     On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  bend- 
ing over  a  marble  hearth,  with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand, 
a  friend  of  his  father  said,  "  You  ought  to  send  that  boy  to 
a  public  school,  and  not  allow  him  to  trifle  away  his  time  at 
home."    "  Look  how  my  child  is  occupied,"  replied  the  father, 
"  before  you  condemn  him."     Though  only  six  years  of  age, 
he  was  trying  to  solve  a  problem  in  geometiy.     On  another 
occasion,  he  was  reproved  by  Mrs.  Muirhead,  his  aunt,  for 
his  indolence  at  the  tea-table.    "James  Watt,"  said  the  -wor- 
thy lady,  "  I  never  saw  such  an  idle  boy  as  you  are  ;  take 
a  book,  or  employ  yourself  usefully ;  for  the  last  hour  you 
have  not  spoken  one  word,  but  taken  off  the  lid  of  that 
kettle  and  put  it  on  again,  holding  now  a  cup,  and  now  a 
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mlver -spoon,  over  the  steam,  watchmg  how  it  rises  (rom  the 
Bpout,  catching  and  counting  the  drops  it  falls  into  ;  are  you 
not  ashamed  of  spending  your  time  in  that  way  ?  **  In  the 
view  of  M.  Arago,  **  the  little  James  before  the  tea-kettle 
becomes  the  mighty  engineer  prepaiing  the  discoveries  which 
were  to  immortalize  him."  In  onr  opinion,  the  judgment 
of  the  aunt  was  the  truest.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  of  Httle  James  was  occupied  with  philo- 
sophical considerations  on  the  condensation  of  steam.  This 
is  an  afterthought  borrowed  -from  his  subsequent  discoveries* 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  for  children  to  be  amused  with 
fluch  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  that  they  will  form  air- 
bubbles  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  watch  them  sailing  over  the 
surface  till  they  burst ;  and  the  probability  is  that  little 
James  was  quite  as  idle  as  he  seemed. 

At  school,  where  a  parrot-power  of  learning  what  is  set 
down  in  the  lesson-book  is  the  chief  element  of  success, 
Watt's  independent  observation  and  reflection  did  not  enable 
him  to  distingiiish  himself,  and  he  was  even  considered  dull 
and  backward  for  his  age.  He  shone  as  little  in  the  plc^- 
ground  as  in  the  class.  The  timid  and  sensitive  boy  found 
himself  completely  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  the  boister- 
ous juvenile  republic.  Against  the  tyranny  of  the  elders 
he  was  helpless ;  their  wild  play  was  completely  distasteful 
to  him ;  he  could  not  join  in  their  sports,  nor  roam  with 
them  along  the  beach,  nor  take  part  in  their  hazardous  ex- 
ploits in  the  harbor.  Accordingly,  they  showered^  upon  him 
contemptuous  epithets ;  and,  the  school  being  composed  of 
both  sexes,  the  girls  joined  in  the  laugh.  Continual  ail- 
ments, however,  prevented  his  attendance  for  we^ks  together. 

When  not  yet  fourteen,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  for 
change  of  air  to  some  relatives  at  Glasgow,  then  a  quiet 
place,  without  a  single  long  chimney,  somewhat  resembling 
A  rural  market-town  of  the  present  day.  He  proved  so 
wakeftd  during  his  visit,  and  so  disposed  to  indulge  in  thnt 
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Story-telling  which  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  admire  at 
»  late  period  of  his  life,  that  Mrs.  Watt  was  entreated  to 
take  him  home.  "I  can  no  longer  bear  the  excitement 
in  which  he  keeps  me,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell ;  "  I  am  worn 
out  with  want  of  sleep.  Every  evening,  before  our  usual 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  adroitly  contrives  to  engage  me 
in  conversation,  then  begins  some  striking  tale,  and,  whether 
it  be  humorous  or  pathetic,  the  interest  is  so  overpowering, 
that  all  the  family  listen  to  him  with  breathless  attention ; 
hour  after  hour  strikes  unheeded,  but  the  next  morning  I 
feel  quite  exhausted.  You  must  really  take  home  your 
son."  His  taste  for  fiction  never  left  him  ;  and  to  the  close 
of  his  days  he  took  delight  in  reading  a  novel. 

James  Watt,  having  finished  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  received  no  further  instruction. 
As  with  all  distinguished  men,  his  extensive  after-acquire- 
ments in  science  and  literature  were  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  self-culture.  Towards  the  end  of  his  school  career  his 
strength  seems  to  have  grown  ;  liis  progress  was  more  rapid 
and  decided;  and  before  he  left  he  had  taken  the  lead  of 
his  class.  But  his  best  education  was  gathered  from  the 
conversation  of  his  parents.  Almost  every  cottage,  indeed, 
in  Scotland,  is  a  training-ground  for  their  future  men.  How 
much  of  the  unwritten  and  traditionary  history  which  kindles 
the  Scotchman's  nationality,  and  tells  upon  his  future  life, 
is  gleaned  at  his  humble  fireside !  Moreover,  the  library 
shelf  of  Watt's  home  contained  well-thumbed  volumes  of 
Boston,  Bunyan,  and  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  with  Harry 
the  Rhymer's  "  Life  of  Wallace,"  and  old  ballads  tattered 
by  frequent  use.  These  he  devoured  greedily,  and  re-read 
them  until  he  had  most  of  them  by  heart. 

During  holiday  times,  he  indulged  in  rambles  along  the 
Clyde,  sometimes  crossing  to  the  north  shore,  and  strolling 
up  the  Gare  Loch  and  Holy  Loch,  and  even  as  far  as  Ben 
Ijomond  itself.     He  was  of  a  soUtary  disposition,  and  loved 
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to  wander  bj  himself  at  night  amidst  the  wooded  pleasure- 
grounds  which  surrounded  the  old  mansion-house  overlook- 
ing the  town,  watching  through  the  trees  the  mysterious 
movements  of  the  jgtars.  He  became  fascinated  by  the  won- 
ders of  astronomy,  and  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into  the 
science  by  the  nautical  instruments  which  he  found  amongst 
his  father's  ship-stores.  It  was  a  peculiarity  which  charac- 
terized him  through  life,  tliat  he  could  not  look  upon  any 
instrument  or  machine  without  being  seized  with  a  determi- 
nation to  unravel  its  mystery,  and  master  the  rationale  of 
Its  uses.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  twice  gone  through, 
with  great  attention,  S'Gravesande's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  belonged  to  liis  father.  He  performed 
many  chemical  experiments,  and  even  contrived  to  make  an 
electrical  machine,  much  to  the  marvel  of  those  wh©  felt  its 
shocks.  Like  most  invalids,  he  read  eagerly  such  books  on 
medicine  as  came  in  his  way.  He  went  so  far  as  to  practise 
dissection ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  found  carrying  off 
the  head  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  some  uncommon  dis- 
ease. "  He  told  his  son,"  says  Mr.  Muirhead,  "  that,  had  he 
been  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  patients,  he 
would  have  been  a  surgeon."  In  his  rambles,  his  love  of 
wild-flowers  and  plants  lured  him  on  to  the  study  of  botany. 
Ever  observant  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  the  violent  upheav- 
ings  of  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  northern  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond  next  directed  his  attention  to  mineralogy.  He  de- 
voured all  the  works  which  fell  in  his  way  ;  and  on  a  friend 
advising  him  to  be  less  indiscriminate,  he  replied,  "  I  have 
ne^  or  yet  read  a  book,  or  conversed  with  a  companion,  with- 
out gaining  information,  instruction,  or  amusement."  This 
was  no  answer  to  the  admonition  of  his  friend,  who  merely 
reconmiended  him  to  bestow  upon  the  best  books  the  time 
he  devoted  to  the  worse.  But  the  appetite  for  knowledge  in 
inquisitive  minds  is,  during  youth,  when  curiosity  is  fresh 
and  unslaked,  too  insatiable  to  be  fastidious,  and  the  volume 
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whicli  gets  the  preference  is  usually  the  first  which  comes  In 
the  way. 

Watt  was  not  a  merfe  bookworm.  In  his  soHtary  walks 
through  the  country,  he  would  enter  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  gather  their  local  traditions,  and  impart  t6  them 
information  of  a  similar  tind  frbm  his  own  statpie  stor^. 
Fishihg,  which  suited  the  tranquil  character  of  his  nature, 
was  his  single  sport  Wheft  unable  to  ramble  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  could  still  indulge  the  purstiit  while  standing  in  his 
lather's  yard,  which  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  of 
sufficient  depth,  at  high  tide,  to  enable  vessels  of  ^:ty  or 
sixty  tons  to  lie  alongside. 

Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  learnt  the  use  of  his  hands,  a 
highly  serviceable  branch  of  education,  though  tiot  taught  tt 
schools  or  colleges.  He  could  ply  his  tools  with  consider- 
a'ble  dexterity,  and  he  was  often  employed  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  in  making  miniature  cranes,  pulleys,  pumps,  and  cap- 
stans. He  could  work  in  metal,  and  a  punch-ladle  of  his  man- 
ufacture, formed  out  of  a  large  silver"  coin,  is  stiH  preserved. 
His  father  had  originally  intended  him  to  follow  his  own 
business  of  a  merchant,  but  having  sustained  several  heavy 
losses  about  this  time,  —  one  of  his  ships  haviilg  foundered 
at  sea,  —  and  observing  the  strong  bias  of  his  son  towards 
mechanical  pursuits,  he  determined  to  send  him  to  Glasgow, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker. 

In  1754,  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  Glasgow,  which  was  as  different,  from  the 
Glasgow  of  1860  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Little  did  he 
dreiun,  when  he  entered  it  a  poor  prentice  lad,  what  it  was 
afterwards  to  become,  through  the  result  of  his  individual 
labors.  Not  a  steam-engine  or  a  steamboat  then  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  town.  There  was  a  little  quky  on  the  Broomie- 
law,  partly  covered  with  broom ;  and  this  quay  was  fitted  with 
a  solitary  crane,  for  which  there  was  but  small  use,  as  bottita 
of  more  than  six  tons  could  not  ascend  the  Clyde.     Oft&a 
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not  a  single  masted  Tessel  was  to  be  seen  in  the  river.  The 
chief  magnates  of  the  place  were  the  tobacco-merchants  and 
the  Professors  of  the  College,  Next  to  tobacco,  the  principal 
trade  of  the  town  with  foreign  countries  was  in  grindstones, 
coals,  and  fish,  —  Glasgow  herrings  being  in  great  repute. 

Inconsiderable  though  Glasgow  was  at  the  middle  of  last 
century,  it  was  the  only  place  in  Scotland  which  exhibited 
signs  of  industrial  prosperity.  About  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury Scotland  was  a  poor  and  haggard  country.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dreary  than  those  Lowland  districts  which 
now  perhaps  exhibit  the  finest  agriculture  in  the  world. 
Wheat  was  so  rare  a  plant,  that  a  field  of  eight  acres  within 
a  mile  of  Edinburgh  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Even  in  the  Lothians,  Roxburgh,  and  Lan- 
aikshire,  little  was  to  be  seen  but  arid,  bleak  moors  and 
quaking  bogs,  with  occasional  patches  of  unenclosed  and  ill- 
cultivated  land.  Where  manure  was  used,  it  was  carried 
to  the  field  on  the  back  of  the  crofler's  wife ;  the  crops  were 
carried  to  maxket  on  the  back  of  the  plough-horse,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  backs  of  the  crofter  and  his  femiiy.  The 
country  was  without  roads,  and  between  the  towns  there 
were  only  rough  tracks  acix)ss  moors.  G<K)ds  were  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place  on  pack-horses.  The  trade  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  was  conducted  in  the  same 
rwde  way ;  and  when  carriers  were  established,  the  time  occu- 
pied going  and  coming  between  Edinburgh  and  Selkirk  —  a 
distance  of  only  thirty-ei^t  miles  —  was  an  entire  fortni^t 
The  road  lay  along  Gala  Water,  and  in  summer  the  driver 
took  his  rude  cart  along  the  channel  of  the  stream,  as  beinof 
the  most  level  and  easy  path.  In  winter  the  road  was  al- 
together impassable.  Commumcation  by  coach  was  scarcely 
anywhere  known.  A  caravan,  which  was  started  between 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  1749,  took  two  days  to  perform 
ihe  journey.  For  practical  purposes,  these  towns  were  as 
distant  from  London  as  they  now  are  from  New  York.  As 
1* 
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kite  as  1763,  there  was  only  one  stage-coach  which  ran  to 
London.     It  set  out  from  Edinburgh  once  a  month,  aiid  the 
wumey  occupied  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.     Letters 
were  mostly  sent  by  hand,  and  after  mails  were  established 
the  post-bags  were  often  empty.     Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  a 
man  who  remembered  the  London  post-bag,  which  contained 
the  letters  from  all  England  to  all  Scotland,  arriving  in  Edin- 
burgh with  only  one  letter,     Li  1707,  the  entire  post-office 
revenue  of  Scotland  was  only  £  1,194;  in  1857,  the  penny- 
postage  of  Glasgow  alone  produced  £  68,877.     The  custom- 
dues  of  Greenock  now  produce  more  than  ^ye  times  the 
revenue  derived  fi'om  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  times  of 
the  Stuarts.     The  Clyde,  which  less  than  a  century  ago 
could  scarcely  admit  the  passage  of  a  herring-boat,  floats 
do^vn  with  almost  every  tide  vessels  of  thousands  of  tons 
burden,  capable  of  wrestling  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  At- 
lantic.    The  custom-duties  levied  at  the.  port  of  Glasgow 
have  been  mcreased  from  £125  m  1796,  to  £718,835  m 
1856.    The  advance  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
other  departments  of  Scotch  industry. 

At  Glasgow,  Watt  in  vain  sought  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker.  The  only  person  in  the 
place  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Optician  "  was  an  old 
mechanic  who  sold  and  mended  spectacles, "  constructed  and 
repaired  fiddles,  tuned  the  few  spinnets  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  and  eked  out  a  slender  living  by  making  and 
selling  fishing-rod^  and  fishing-tackle.  Watt  was  as  handy 
at  dressing  trout  and  salmon-flies  as  at  most  other  things, 
and  his  master  no  doubt  found  him  useftil  enough  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  learnt  in  return.  Professor  Dick,  having 
been  consulted  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  recom- 
mended the  lad  to  proceed  to  London.  Watt  accordingly 
set  out  for  the  metropolis  in  June,  1755,  in  the  company  of 
a  relative,  IVL-.  Marr,  the  captain  of  an  East-Indiaman.  The 
pair  travelled  on  horseback,  and  performed  the  journey  in 
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thirteen  days.  Arrivpd  in  town,  they  went  about  from  shop 
to  shop  without  success.  Instrument-makers  were  few  in 
lumber,  and  the  rules  of  the  trade,  which  were  then  very 
Btrict,  only  permitted  them  to  take  into  their  employment 
apprentices  who  should  be  bound  for  seven  years,  or  jour- 
nejrmen  who  hax^  already  served  their  time.  "  I  have  not," 
said  Watt,  writing  to  his  father  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  "  yet  got  a  master  ;  we  have  tried  several,  but  they 
all  make  some  objection  or  other.  I  find  that,  if  any  of 
them  agree  with  me  at  all,  it  will  not  be  for  less  than  a 
year,  and  even  for  that  time  they  will  be  expecting  some 
money."  At  length,  one  Mr.  Morgan,  an  instrument-maker 
ai  Finch  Lane,  consented  to  take  him  for  a  twelvemonth, 
for  a  fee  of  twenty  guineas.  He  soon  proved  himself  a 
ready  learner  and  skilful  workman.  The  division  of  labor, 
the  result  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  causes  the  best  Lon- 
don-built carriages  to  be  superior  to  any  of  provincial  con- 
struction, was  even  then  applied  to  mathematical  instruments, 
**  Very  few  here,"  wrote  Watt,  "  know  any  more  than  how 
to  make  a  rule,  others  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  such  like." 
Elis  discursive  mind  would  under  no  circumstances  have 
allowed  him  to  rest  content  with  such  limited  proficiency, 
and  he  probably  contemplated  setting  up  in  Scotland,  where 
every  branch  of  the  business  would  have  to  be  executed  by 
himself.  He  resolved  to  acquire  the  entii*e  art,  and  from 
brass  scales  and  rules  proceeded  to  Hadley's  quadrants. 
Azimuth-compasses,  brass  sectors,  theodolites,  and  the  more 
delicate  sort  of  instruments.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  wrote 
to  Lis  father  that  he  had  "  just  made  a  brass  sector  with  a 
French  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of  framing 
work  as  is  in  the  trade."  To  relieve  his  father  of  the  ex- 
pense of  his  maintenance,  he  wrought  after-hours  on  his  own 
account  His  living  cost  him  only  eight  shillings  a  week; 
and  lower  tlian  that,  he  wrote,  he  could  not  reduce  it,  "  with- 
out pinching  his  belly."     When  night  came,  "  his  body  was 
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wearied  and  his  hand  shaking  from  ten  hours'  hard  work.* 
His  health  suffered.  His  seat  in  Mr.  Morgan's  shop  during 
the  winter  being  close  to  the  door,  which  was  frequently 
opened  and  shut,  he  caught  a  severe  cold.  But  in  spite  of 
sickness  and  a  racking  cough,  he  stuck  to  his  work,  and  still 
earned  motiey  in  his  morning  arid  evening^  hours. 

Another  circumstance  prevented  his  stirring  abroad  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  stay  in  London.     A  hot  press  for 
sailors  was  then  going  on,  and  as  many  as  fbrty  press-gangs 
were  out     In  the  course  of  one  night  they  took  a  thousand 
men.   Nor  were  the  kidnappers  idle.   These  were  the  agents 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  crimping-houses,  or  de- 
pots, in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  to  receive  the  men 
whom  they  secured  for  the  Indian  ahny.    When  the  demand 
for  soldiers  slackened,  they  continued  their  trade,  and  sold 
the  poor  wi*etches  to  t"he  planters  in  Pennsylvania  arid  other 
Noilh  American  colonies.     Sometimes  severe  fights  took 
place  between  the  pre«s-gangs  and  the  kidnappers  for  the 
possession  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  had  been  Seized. 
"  They  now  press  anybody  they  can  get,"  wrote  Watt  in  the 
spring  of  1756,  "landsmen  as  well  as  seamen,  except  it  be 
in  the  liberties  of  the  city,  where  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
them  before  the  Lord  Mayor  first ;  and  unless  one  be  either 
a  prentice  or  a  creditable  tradesman,  there  is  scarce   any 
getting  off  again.     And  if  I  was  carried  before  iny  Lord 
Mayor,  I  durst  not  avow  that  I  worked  in  the  city,  it  beibg 
against  their  laws  for  any  non-freeman  to  work,  even  as  a 
journeyman,  within  the  liberties."     What  a  eurious  glimpse 
does  this  give  us  into  the  practice  of  man-hunting  in  Liondon 
in  the  eighteenth  century  I 

When  Watt's  year  with  Mr.  Morgan  was  up,  his  cold  had 
assumed  a  rheumatic  form.  Distressed  by  a  gnawihg  pain  in 
his  back,  and  depressed  by  weariness,  he  determined  to  leave 
London,  although  confident  that  he  could  have  found  remu- 
nerative employment,  and  seek  for  health  in  his  native  air. 
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among  his  kinsfolk  at  Greenock.  After  spending  about 
twenty  guineas  in  purchasing  tools,  together  with  the  mate- 
rials for  making  many  more,  and  buying  a  copy  of  Bion's 
work  on  the  construction  and  use  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, he  set  off  for  Scotland,  and  reached  Greenock  in 
the  autumn  of  1756.  Shortly  after,  when  his  health  had 
been  somewhat  restored  by  rest,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  at  twenty  yealu 
of  age. 

In  endearoring  to  establish  himself  in  his  trade.  Watt  en- 
countered the  same'  obstacle  which,  in  London,  had  almost 
prevented  his  learning  it.  Although  there  vtete  no  mathe- 
matical-instrument makers  in  Glasgow,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  public  advantage  to  have  him  settle  in  the  place,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  corporation  of  hammermen,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  neither  the  son  of  a  bui-gess,  nor  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  within  the  borough.  He  had  been  employed, 
however,  to  repair  some  mathematical  instruments  bequeathed 
to  the  University  by  a  gentleman  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
the  Professors,  having  an  absolute  authority  within  the  area 
occupied  by  the  college  buildings,  determined  to  give  him  an 
asylum,  and  fi^e  him  from  the  incubus  of  Guilds.  By  the 
midsummer  of  1757  he  was  securely  estabhshed  within  the 
College  precincts,  where  his  room,  which  was  only  aboUt 
twenty  feet  square,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  the  more  inter- 
esting that  its  Walls  remain  in  as  rude  a  state  as  when  he  left 
it  It  is  entered  from  the  quadmngle  by  a  spiral  stone  stailv 
case,  and  over  the  door  in  the  feoUrt  below  Watt  exhibited 
his  name,  with  the  addition  of  "Mathematical-Instrument 
Maker  to  the  University." 

Though  his  wants  Were  few,  and  he  subsisted  on  the  hum- 
blest fere.  Watt  had  a  hard  struggle  to  Hve  by  his  trade. 
After  a  year's  trial  of  it,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1758,  "that  unless  it  be  the  Hadley's  instruments,  there 
b  little  to  be  got  by  it,  as  at  most  other  jobs  I  am  obliged  to 
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do  the  most  of  them  myself;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  one 
person  to  be  expert  at  everything,  they  very  often  cost  me 
more  time  than  they  should  do."  Of  the  quadrants,  he  could 
make  three  in  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lad,  and  .the 
profit  upon  the  three  was  40  8,  But  the  demand  was  small, 
and,  unless  he  could  extend  his  market,  ""he  must  fall,"  he 
said,  "  into  some  other  way  of  business,  as  this  will  not  do  in 
its  present  situation."  Failing  sufficient  customers  for  his 
instruments  in  Glasgow,  he  sent  them  to  Greenock  and  Port 
Glasgow,  where  his  father  helped  him  to  dispose  of  them. 
Orders  gradually  flowed  in  upon  him,  but  his  business  con- 
tinued to  be  very  small,  eked  out  though  it  was  by  map  and 
chart  selling. 

The  most  untoward  circumstances  have  often  the  happiest 
results.  It  is  not  Fortune  that  is  blind,  but  man.  The 
fame  and  success  of  Watt  were  probably  due  to  his  scanty 
trade,  which  made  him  glad  to  take  any  employment  requir- 
ing mechanical  ingenuity.  A  Masons'  lodge  in  Glasgow 
desired  to  have  an  organ,  and  he  was  asked  to  build  it  He 
was  totally  destitute  of  a  musical  ear,  and  could  not  distin- 
guish one  note  from  another.  But  he  accepted  the  offer. 
He  studied  the  philosophical  theory  of  music,  and  found  that 
science  would  be  a  substitute  for  his  want  of  ear.  He  com- 
menced by  building  a  small  organ  for  Dr.  Black,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  large  one.  He  was  always,  he  said,  dissatis-  • 
fied  both  with  other  people's  work  and  his  own,  and  this 
habit  of  his  mind  made  him  study  to  improve  upon  whatever 
came  before  hun.  Thus  in  the  process  of  building  his  organ 
he  devised  a  number  of  novel  expedients,  such  as  indicators 
and  regulators  of  the  strength  of  the  blast,  with  various  con- 
trivances for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  stops.  The 
qualities  of  the  organ  when  finished  are  said  to  have  elicited 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  musicians.  He  seems  at  one 
period  to  have  been  almost  as  much  a  maker  of  musical  as 
of  mathematical  instruments.     He  constructed  and  repaired 
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gnitars,  flutes,  and  violins,  and  had  the  same  success  as 
with  his  organ. 

Small  as  was  "Watt's  business,  there  was  on^  circumstance 
connected  with  his  situation  which  must  have  been  peculiar- 
ly grateful  to  a  man  of  his  accomplishments  and  thirst  for 
knowledge.  His  shop,  being  conveniently  situated  within  the 
College,  was  a  favorite  resort  for  professors  as  well  as  stu- 
dents. Amongst  his  visitors  were  the  famous  Dr.  Black, 
Professor  Simson,  the  restorer  of  the  science  of  geometiy. 
Dr.  Dick,  and  Dr.  Moor ;  and  even  Dr.  Adam  Smith  looked 
in  occasionally.  But  of  all  his  associates  none  is  more  close- 
ly connected  with  the  name  and  history  of  Watt  than  John 
Robison,  then  a  student  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
was  nearer  Watt's  own  age  than  the  rest,  and  stood  in  the 
intimate  relation  of  bosom  friend  as  well  as  fellow-inquirer 
in  science.  Robison  was  a  prepossessing  person,  frank  and 
lively,  full  of  fancy  and  good  humor,  and  a  general  favorite 
in  the  College.  He  was  a  capital  talker,  an  extensive  lin- 
guist, and  a  good  musician ;  yet,  with  all  his  versatility,  he 
^as  a  profound  thinker  and  a  diligent  student,  especially  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  he  afterwards 
abundantly  proved  in  his  able  contributions  to  the  "  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,"  of  which  he  was  the  designer  and  first 
editor. 

Robison's  introduction  to  Watt  has  been  described  by 
himself.  Ailer  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  beautifully  finished 
instruments,  Robison  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
Expecting  to  find  a  workman,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  a 
philosopher.  "  I  had  the  vanity,"  said  Robison,  "  to  think 
myself  a  pretty  good  proficient  in  my  favorite  study  (mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  philosophy),  and  was  rather  morti- 
fied at  finding  Mr.  Watt  so  much  my  superior.  But  his  own 
high  relish  for  these  things  made  him  pleased  with  the  chat 
of  any  person  who  had  the  same  tastes  with  himself :  and 
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his  innate  complaisance  made  him  indulge  tnj  curiosity,  and 
even  encourage  my  endeavors  to  form  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  lounged  much  about  him,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  was  frequently  teasing  him.  Thus  our  acquaint- 
ance began."  Shortly  after,  Robison,  who  had  been  origi- 
nstlly  destined  fox*  the  Church,  left  College.  Being  of  a  rov- 
ing disposition,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and 
was  present  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the 
wair;  and,  amongst  others,  at  the  storming  of  Quebec.  Hob- 
ison  was  on  duty  in  the  boat  which  carried  Wolfe  to  the 
point  where  the  army  scaled  the  heights  the  night  before  the 
battle,  and,  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  the  General, 
doubtless  from  an  association  of  ideas  which  was  suggested 
by  the  dangers  of  the  coming  struggle,  recited  Ghiy's  El<^, 
and  declared  that  "  he  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that 
poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  on  the  morrow." 

When  Robison  returned  from  his  voyagings  in  1763,  a 
travelled  man,  - —  having  had  the  advantage  during  his  ab- 
sence of  acting  as  confidential  assistant  of  Admiral  Knowles 
in  the  course  of  his  marine  surveys  and  observations, — he 
reckoned  himself  more  than  on  a  par  with  Watt;  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  friend  had  been  still  busier  than  himself, 
and  was  continually  striking  into  new  paths^  where  Robi- 
son was  obliged  to  be  his  follower.  The  extent  of  the 
mathematical-instrument  maker's  investigations  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  depth  to  which  he  pursued  tiiem.  Not 
only  did  he  master  the  principles  of  en^eering,  civil  and 
military,  but  he  diverged  into  studies  in  antiquity,  natural 
history,  languf^es,  criticism,  and  art  Every  pursuit  became 
science  in  his  hands,  and  he  made  use  of  this  subsidiary 
knowledge  as  stepping-«tones  towards  his  favorite  objects. 
Before  long  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  about 
the  College  ;  and  "  when,"  said  Robison,  "  to  the  superiority 
of  knowledge,  which  every  man  confessed,  in  his  own  line,  is 
joined  tlie  naive  simplicity  and  candor  of  his  character^  it  i« 
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lio  wotifler  that  the  attachment  of  his  acJpSSmroi^as  sb 
strong.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  I  never  satv  such  another  instance  of 
general  and  cordial  attachment  to  a  person  whom  all  ac- 
knowledged to  be  their  superior.  Biit  this  superiority  was 
concealed  under  the  most  amiable  candoa',  afid  Bberal  allow- 
ance of  merit  to  every  mttn.  Mr.  Watt  was  the  first  to  as- 
cribe to  the  ingentiity  of  ft  friend  things  Which  were  very 
often  nothing  but  his  oWn  Surmises  followed  out  and  em- 
bodied by  another.  I  am  well  entitled  to  say  this,  and  have 
often  experienced  it  in  my  own  case.*'  There  are  few  traits 
in  biography  more  charming  than  these  generous  recognitions 
of  merit,  mutually  attributed  by  the  one  friend  to  the  other. 
Arago,  in  quoting  the  words  of  Robison,  has  well  observed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  honor  of  having 
tittered  them  be  not  as  great  as  that  g£  having  inspired  them. 
By  this  high-minded  friend  the  attention  of  Watt  was  first 
directed  to  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine.  Robison  in  1759 
suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  moving  of 
Wheel-earriages.  The  scheme  was  not  matured,  and  indeed 
science  Was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  locomotive.  Bat  after  a 
short  interval  Watt  again  reverted  to  the  study  of  stelim,  and 
in  1761  he  was  busily  engaged  in  performing  experiments 
with  the  humble  aid  of  apothecaries'  phials  and  a  small 
Papin's  digester.  There  were  then  no  museums  of  art  and 
jcience  to  resort  to  for  information,  and  he  perhaps  cultivated 
his  own" powers  the  more  thorougftiy,  that  he  had  no  sudh  easy 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  mounted  Ids  digester 
with  a  syringe  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  a 
solid  piston.  When  he  turned  a  cock  the  stestm  rushed  from 
the  digester  against  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  in  the  syr- 
inge, and  by  its  expansive  power  raised  a  weight  c£  fifteen 
pounds  with  which  the  piston  was  loaded.  Then  again  turn- 
ing the  cock,  which  was  arranged  so  as  to  cut  off*  the  com- 
munication with  the  digester,  and  open  a  passage  to  the  stir, 

B 
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the  steam  escaped,  and  the  weight  upon  the  piston,  being  no 
longer  counteracted,  forced  it  to  descend.  He  saw  it  would 
be  easy  to  contrive  that  the  cocks  should  be  turned  by  the 
machinery  instead  of  by  the  hand,  and  the  whole  be  made  to 
work  df  itself  with  perfect  regularity.  But  there  was  an 
objection  to*  the  method.  Water  is  converted  into  vapor,  as 
soon  as  its  elasticity  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of 
the  air  which  keeps  it  down.  Under  the  ordinary  pressm^ 
of  the  atmosphere  the  water  acquires  this  necessary  elasti- 
city at  212®  ;  but  as  the  steam  in  Papin*s  digester  was  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  it  acquired  increased  heat,  and  by 
consequence  increased  elasticity.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
steaiTi  which  issued  from  the  digester  was  not  only  able  to 
support  the  piston  and  the  air  which  pressed  upon  its  upper 
surface,  but  the  additional  load  with  which  the  piston  was 
weighted.  With  the  imperfect  mechanical  construction, 
however,  of  those  days,  there  was  a  risk  that  the  boiler  in 
which  this  high-pressure  steam  was  generated  would  be  burst 
by  its  expansive  power,  which  also  enabled  it  to  force  its  way 
through  the  ill-made  joints  of  the  engine.  This,  conjoined 
with  the  great  expenditure  of  steam,  led  Watt  to  abandon 
the  plan.  The  exigencies  of  business  did  not  then  allow 
him  to  pursue  his  experiments,  and  the  subject  again  slept 
till  the  winter  of  1763  -  64. 

The  College  at  Glasgow  possessed  a  niodel  of  one  of  New- 
comen's  engines,  which  had  been  sent  to  London  for  repair. 
It  would  appear  that  th^eminent  artificer  to  whom  it  had 
been  intrusted  paid  little  attention  to  it,  for  at  a  University 
meeting  in  June,  1760,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  allow  Mr. 
Anderson  "  to  lay  out  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds  ster- 
ling to  recover  the  steam-engine  from  ]VIr.  Sisson,  instru- 
ment-maker, at  London."  In  1763  this  clumsy  little  engine, 
destined  to  become  so  famous,  was  put  into  the  hands  ot 
Watt.  The  boiler  was  somewhat  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
tea-kettle,  the  cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  math- 
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eraatical-instrument  maker  merely  regarded  it  as  "  a  fine 
plaything."     When,  however,  he  had  repaired  the  machine 
and  set  it  to  work,  he  found  that  the  boiler,  though  appar- 
ently sufficiently  large,  could  not  supply  steam  fast  enough, 
and  only  a  few  strokes  of  the  piston  could  be  secured.    The 
fire  under  it  was  stimulated  by  blowing,  and  more  steam  was 
produced,  but  still  the  machine  would  not  work  properly. 
Exactly  at  the  point  where  another  man  would  have  aban- 
doned the  task  in  despair,  the  mind  of  Watt  became  thor- 
oughly roused.    "  Everything,"  says  Professor  Robison,  "  was 
to  him  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  serious  study ;  and  we 
knew  he  would  not  quit  it  till  he  had  either  discovered  its 
insignificance,  or  had  made  something  of  it."     Thus  it  hap- 
pened with  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  model  of  the 
steam-engine.     He  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  books  by 
what  means  he  was  to  remedy  the  defects ;  and  when  books 
failed  to  aid  him,  he  commenced  a  course  of  experiments, 
and  resolved  to  work  out  the  problem  for  himself.     In  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  came  upon  a  fact  which  more  than 
any  other  led  his  mind  into  the  train  of  thought  which  at  last 
conducted  him  to  the  invention  of  which  the  results  were 
destined  to  prove  so  stupendous.     This  fact  was  the  exist- 
ence of  latent  heat.    But  before  we  go  on  to  state  his  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  condition  at  wliich 
the  steam-engine  had  arrived  when  his  investigations  com- 
menced. 

Steam  had  not  then  become  a  common  mechanical  power. 
The  sole  use  to  which  it  was  applied  was  to  pump  water  from 
mines.  A  beam,  moving  upon  a  centre,  had  affixed  to  one 
end  of  it  a  chain,  which  was  attached  to  the  piston  of  the 
pump ;  to  the  other  end  of  it  a  chain,  which  was  attached 
to  a  piston  that  fitted  a  cylinder.  It  was  by  driving  this 
latter  piston  up  and  down  the  cylinder  that  the  pump  was 
worked.  To  communicate  the  necessary  movement  to  the 
piston,  the  steam  generated  in  a  boiler  was  admitted  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  cyHnder,  forcing  ont  the  an*  through  a  ralvo^ 
and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  under  side  of  the  piston  counter* 
■balancing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper  side. 
The  piston,  thus  placed  between  two  equal  and  opposite  forces, 
was  then  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  greats 
weight  of  the  pump-gear  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
beam.  The  steam,  so  far,  only  discharged  the  office  wliich 
"Was  performed  by  the  air  it  displaced ;  but  if-  the  air  had 
been  allowed  to  remain,  £tke  piston  once  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  coulft  not  have  returned,  being  pressed  as  much  by 
the  atmosphere  underneath  as  by  the  atmosphere  above  it. 
The  steam,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  condensed,  by  i]\jectii^  I 
•cold  water  through  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  This  caused  ' 
a  vacuum  below  the  piston,  which  was  now  unsupported,  and 
descended  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper 
Burfkce.  When  the  piston  reached  the  bottom,  the  steam 
was  again  let  in,  and  the  process  was  repeated. 

This  was  the  machine  in  use  when  Watt  was  pursuing  the 
investigations  into  which  he  "was  led  by  the  little  model  of 
the  Newcomen  engine.  Among  other  experiments,  "  he  con- 
structed a  boiler  which  showed,  by  inspection,  the  quantity  of 
vrater  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  and  thereby  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  the  engine." 
He  was  astonished  to  discover  that  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  the  form  of  steam,  heated  a  large  quantity  of  water 
injected  into  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it ;  and 
upon  further  examination,  he  ascertained  that  steam  heated 
six  times  its  weight  of  well-water  to  212°,  which  was  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  itself.  Unable  to  understand.  «o 
remarkable  a  circumstance,  he  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Bla<^ 
who  then  expounded  to  him  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  wliieh 
this  great  chemist  had  already  taught  his  pupils,  unknowTi  to 
Watt.  This  vast  amount  of  heat  stored  up  in  the  steam, 
and  not*  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  involved  a  propoi*tion- 
ate  consumption  of  coals.   When  Watt  learnt  that  water,  in  its 
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eonYersion  into  vapor,  became  such  a  reservoir  <rf  heat,  he  was 
HiOTe  than  ever  bent  upon  economizing  it,  striving,  with  thct 
same  quantity  of  fuel,  at  once  to  augment  its  production  and 
dimioish  its  waste.  "He  greatly  improved  the  boiler,"  says 
Professor  RoljiSon,  "  by  increasing  the  surface  to  which  the. 
fire  was  aj^lied ;  he  made  flues  through  the  middle  of  thei 
water,  sad  made  his  boiler  of  wood,  as  a  worse  conductor  of 
beat  than  the  brick-work  which  surrounds  common  furnaces. 
He  eased  the  cylinder  and  all  the  conduetii^-pipes  in  mate- 
rials which  conducted  heat  very  slowly ;  he  even  made  them 
of  wood." I  But  none  of  these  contrivances  were  effectual; 
for  it  turned  out  that  the  chief  expenditure  of  steam,  and 
consequently  of  fuel,  was  in  the  re-heating  the  cyhnder  after 
it  had  been  cooled  by  the  injection  of  the  cold  water.  Nearly 
four  fifths  of  the  whole  steam  employed  was  condensed  on  its 
first  admission,  before  the  surplus  could  act  upon  the  piston. 
Watt  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  make  a  per^ 
feet  steam-engine,  it  was  necessary  that  the  cylinder  should 
be  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  entered  it ;  but  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  the  steam  should  be  condensed  when 
the  piston  descended,  -^  nay,  that  it  should  be  cooled  down 
below  lOO**,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  vapor  would  b^ 
given  off,  which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston  and 
diminish  the  power  of  the  engine.*  The  two  conditions 
seemed  quite  incompatible.  The  cylinder  was  never  to  be  at 
a  less  temperature  than  212°,  and  yet  at  each  descent  of  the 
piston  it  was  to  be  less  than  100°. 

"  He  continued,"  he  says,  "  to  grope  in  the  dark,  misled  by 
many  an  ignis  faiuus.**  At  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  walk 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  1765,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind.  As  steam  wa^ 
an  elastic  vapor,  it  would  expand  and  rush  into  a  previously 

♦  Since  the  more  the  pressure  npon  water  is  diminished,  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  it  boils,  water  at  any  temperature  less  than  10 Oc 
gives  off  vapor  in  the  vacuum  of  the  cylinder. 
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exhausted  space.  He  had  only  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  a 
^  separate  vessel,  and  open  a  communication  between  this  ves- 
sel and  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine  at  the  moment  when 
the  piston  was  required  to  descend,  and  the  steam  would  dis- 
seminate itself  and  become  divided  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  adjoining  vessel.  But  as  this  vessel  would  be  kept  cold 
by  an  injection  of  water,  the  steam  would  be  annihilated  as 
fast  as  it  entered,  which  would  cause  a  fresh  outflow  of  the 
remaining  steam  in  the  cylinder  till-  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
was  condensed,  without  the  cylinder  itself  being  chilled  in  the 
operation.  An  air-pump,  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  woiild 
pump  from  the  subsidiary  vessel  the  heated  water,  air,  and 
vapor,  accumulated  by  the  condensing  process.  Great  and 
prolific  ideas  are  almost  always  simple.  What  seems  impos- 
sible at  the  outset  appears  so  obvious  when  it  is  effected,  that 
w.e  are  prone  to  marvel  that  it  did  not  force  itself  at  once 
upon  the  mind.  Late  in  life.  Watt,  with  his  accustomed 
modesty,  declared  his  belief  that,  if  he  had  excelled,  it  had 
been  by  chance,  and  the  neglect  of  others.  But  mankind 
has  been  more  just  to  him  than  he  was  to  himself.  There 
was  no  accident  in  the  discovery.  It  had  been  the  result  of 
close  and  continuous  study,  and  the  idea  of  the  separate  con- 
denser, which  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  filled  him 
with  rapture,  was  merely  the  last  step  of  a  long  journey,  — 
a  step  which  could  not  have  been  taken  unless  the  previous 
road  had  been  traversed. 

The  steam  in  Newcomen's  engine  was  only  employed  to 
produce  a  vacuum.  The  working  power  of  the  engine  was 
in  the  down  stroke,  which  was  effected  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  the  piston  ;  hence  it  is  now  usual  to  call  it  the 
atmospheric  engine.  Watt  perceived  that  the  air  which  fol- 
lowed the  piston  down  the  cylinder  would  cool  the  latter,  and 
that  steam  would  be  wasted  in  reheating  it.  To  effect  a  fur- 
ther saving,  he  resolved  "to  put  an  air-tight  cover  upon  the 
cylinder,  with  a  hole  and  stuiRng-box  for  the  piston-rod  to 
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slide  througb,  and  to  admit  steam  above  the  piston,  to  act 
open  it  mstead  of]  the  atmosphere."  When  the  steam  had 
done  its  duty,  in  driving  down  the  piston,  a  communication 
was  opened  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  same  steam,  distributing  itself  equally  in  both 
compartments,  sufficed  to  restore  equilibrium.  The  piston 
was  now  drawn  up  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-gear,  the 
steam  beneath  it  was  then  condensed  to  leave  a  vacuum,  and 
a  fresh  jet  of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  let  in  above  the  pis- 
ton, and  forced  it  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  From 
an  atmospheric  it  had  thus  become  a  true  steam-engine,  and 
with  a  much  greater  economy  of  steam  than  when  the  air 
did  half  the  duty.  But .  it  was  not  only  important  to  keep 
the  air  from  flowing  down  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  The 
air  which  circulated  without  cooled  the  metal,  and  condensed 
a  portion  of  the  steam  within.  This  Watt  proposed  to  rem- 
edy by  a  second  cylinder,  surrounding  the  first,  with  an  in- 
terval between  th^  two  which  was  to  be  kept  full  of  steam. 
"  When  once,"  he  says,  "  the  idea  of  separate  condensation 
was  started,  all  these  improvements  followed  as  corollaries 
in  quick  succession,  so  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days 
the  invention  was  thus  far  complete  in  my  mind." 

But  although  the  engine  was  complete  in  his  mind,  it  cost 
Watt  many  long  and  laborious  years  before  he  could  perfect 
it  in  execution.  One  source  of  delay  was  the  numerous  ex- 
pedients which  sprung  up  in  his  fertile  mind,  "  which,"  he 
said,  "  his  want  of  experience  in  tire  practice  of  mechanics 
in  great  flattered  him  would  prove  more  commodious  than 
his  matured  experience  had  shown  them  to  be.  Experi- 
mental knowledge  is  of  slow  growth,  and  he  tried  too  many 
fruitless  experiments  on  such  variations."  One  of  his  chief 
difficulties  was  to  find  mechanics  to  make  his  large  models 
for  him.  The  beautiful  metal  workmanship  which  has  been 
called  into  being  by  his  own  invention  did  not  then  exist. 
The  only  available  hands  in  Glasgow  were  the  blacksmiths 
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and  turners,— Kttle  capajble  of  constructing  articles  out  of 
their  ordinary  walk.  He  accordingly  hired  a  small  work- 
shop in  a  back  street  of  the  town,  where  he  migh,t  himself 
erect  a  working  model,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  Joha 
Xjrardiner.  His  mind,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  absorbed  in 
the  desire  to  reahze  his  beautiful  conception.  "I  am  at 
present,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Lind,  "  quite  barren  o^ 
every  other  article,  my  whole  thoughts  being  bent  on  this 
machine."  The  first  model,  on  account  of  the  bad  construc- 
tion pf  the  larger  parts,  was  only  partially  successful,  and 
tlien  a  second  and  bigger  model  was  commenced  in  August, 
1765.  In  October  it  was  at  work ;  but  the  machine  leaked 
in  all  directions,  and  the  piston  proved  not  steam-tight.  To 
secure  a  nice-fitting  piston,  with  the  iudifferent  workmanship 
of  that  day,  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  At  "so  low  an 
ebb  was  the  art  of  making  cylinders,  that  the  one  be  em-» 
ployed  was  not  bored  but  hammered,  the  collective  niechai^ii- 
cal  skill  of  Glasgow  being  then  unequal  to  the  casting  and 
boring  of  a  cylinder  of  the  simplest  kind.  In  the  Newcomen 
engine  a  little  water  was  poured  upon  the  upper  &ui;face  of  the 
piston,  and  filled  up  the  interstices  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder.  But  when  Watt  employed  steam  to  drive  down 
the  piston,  he  was  deprived  of  this  resource  ;  for  the  water 
and  the  steam  could  not  coexist.  Even  if  he  had  retained 
the  agency  of  the  air  above,  the  drip  of  water  from  the  crev- 
ices into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  keeping  the  surface  hot  and  dry,  and,  by 
turning  into  vapor  as  it  fell  upon  the  heated  metal,  it  would 
have  impaired  the  vacuum  during  the  descent  of  the  piston. 
To  add  to  Watt's  troubles,  while  he  was  busied  with  his 
model,  the  tinner,  who  was  liis  leading  mechanic,  died.  "  J^ 
old  white-iron  man  is  dead^^  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Roebuck  in  De- 
cember, —  an  almost  irreparable  loss !  By  the  addition  of 
collars  of  varnished  cloth  the  piston  was  made  steam-tight, 
and  the  machine  went  cleverly  and  successfully  on  repeated 
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trWa,  at  {^  ppe^lir^  of  tp|i  ^  fewteeq  pouii4?  on  tfe^  pqaarq 
inch.  Tbu3  inch  \)j  jpcl^  Watt  Ib^ttled  dowa  difl^culty,  held 
good  tbie  gpoimd  he  had  gahied,  verified  tl^f^  expecti^ioas  I^q 
bad  formed,  and  p]ace4  the  a4v9iit^p»  of  the  mvei^tiooy  tp 
hw  own  mind,  l^eypiid  tJl^  reach  of  douj^t. 

Wi^tt^s  meafis  |v^ere  small,  ai^  tl^^F^  ^Pi^e  |^  capitalists  ix^ 

Qla^fiw  Ijkelj  t^  ^e  up  U^e  ptepift-epgine.     Commerpjal 

aqteip^  1^  sc^xeelj  begun,  or  |r^  stiljl  conned  tp  t|^f^ 

tpade  i^  tpbaepo.     Tp  giv^  a  fa}?r  tyial  to  th^  np^  &PP^ 

1^8  wpgl4   inyplve  ai^  e^pen^iti^re  of  sevpr^  fhousaf^^ 

poimd^;  ^d  Tfhp  p^  tlie  spof  could  ^e  expected  ^  iuvje^ 

SQ  l^gfi  ^  suD^  ii^  trying  a  jn^feine  8p  pntjrejy  nei^,  t^  d^ 

pepiiiag  %  i^  success  pn  pl^y^ic^J  prjnciplep  ?«ry  ifli^pjsafec^y 

uwi/0iC9topfl  F    Quf;  he  ha4  not  far  |x)  g9  fpr  an  a^aopiat^ 

^M.q^  ft^jt^P«^t^}y,"  aay^  Prpfes^qr  {tq^i^n,  "there  ifa^  ift 

the  fljBighl^J^ppd  gjoch  fk  per^fi  f^  he  wi^fie^j  — Pr.  ^o^ 

1^^  *  g^|ilema|i  of  Fpiy  unpoif^qn  kpowJiedge  ii^  ^  ^q 

^i^|[^e8  of  civjl  ei^gineerfpg,  fan^liarly  acquainfpd  ynpa.  ^ 

steam-engine,  of  which  he  employed  several  in  his  cpPfjerip9« 

fD^  deeply  intf^esW  ii^  tfiis  improvexjoent.     ^e  was  ^Iso 

veil  accu^med  to  great  enterpp^s,  .of  ^n  und^^i^te^  ^pffiltj 

pot  8carie4  by  ^ifl^culties,  ftor  a  niggard  pf  |e?ppn$je."    JJ^e 

was  horn  at  Shp^l4  in  IJ^^y  «nd  p?:acti^ed  M  a  phy^jjcjofl 

|t  Birmipgl^afn  wi^  di3tiAgu|8he4  success,  ha4  made  m^y 

iflo^rpyem^i^  in  yarioi^  mapuf^turing  aftS;  an^  W^  J^^^ 

^Dg^ge^  i|i  fhQ  Rouble  tasjk  .of  car?yifig  oi^  irpp-^rpfka  a/; 

Carropi  and  eiftJting  cpal-mines  ^t  ^orpoy^stppess. 

As  early  %s  Angju^t,  J  765,  ^iVatt  ya?  ip  full  cop^sp.wi4r 
?pcp  If  itt  ^U>f8bu(ck  on  ^e  subjecj;  of  tj^  .epgjpe.  l^o  p^ptr 
tersj^p  was  eptere^d  in^  ^11  176J ;  but  it  is  .evidpnt^  frpp^ 
he  n^tui^e  of  "JFatt* s  J,et|tjers,  thajt  Roebuck  fjocfls.  tfie  gr,e^tes^ 
ptei^pst  ift  the  pfojjept,  a^d  ^d  prpbably  ple,dgpd  hinfself  fp 
agage  in  it  jf  t^  experimen]t9  propiised  si^ess.  In  ^jTc^ 
ember,  Watt  sent  detailed  dravrings  of  a  covered  .cyUndef 
ml  piston  to  be  cast  at  the  Carron  works.  Though  %e  cyl- 
2 
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inder  was  the  best  tliat  could  be  made  there,  it  was  so  ilU 
bored  as  to  be  useless.  The  piston-rod  was  constructed  at 
Glasgow,  under  his  own  supervision ;  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  afraid  to  send  it  in  a  cart,  lest  the  work-people 
should  see  it,  which  would  "  occasion  speculation."  ."  I  be- 
lieve,** he  added,  "  it  will  be  best  to  send  it  in  a  box."  These 
precautions  would  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  fear  of 
piracy.  The  necessity  of  acting  by  stealth  increased  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  clumsiness  and  inexperience  of 
the  mechanics.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  correspondence  of 
"Watt  with  Roebuck  from  May,  1766,  to  January,  1768,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  this  piston-rod  or  of  its  worthless  cyUn- 
der.  Somethiifg,  however,  must  have  occurred  in  the  interval 
to  inspire  Roebuck  with  confidence,  for,  in  1767,  he  under* 
took  to  pay  a  debt  of  £  1,000  which  Watt  had  contracted  in 
prosecuting  his  project,  to  provide  the  money  for  the  further 
experiments,  and  to  pay  for  the  patent  In  return  for  this 
outlay,  he  was  to  have  two  thirds  of  the  property  in  the 
invention. 

In  April,  1768,  Watt  made  trial  of  a  new  modeL  The 
result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Roebuck,  in  reply  to 
the  announcement,  asked  Watt  to  meet  him  at  Kilsythe,  a 
place  about  half-way  between  Carron  and  Glasgow,  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  "  I  would,"  says  Watt,  in  his  answer,  "  with 
all  my  heart,  wait  upon  you  on  Friday,  but  am  far  from  being 
well,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  ride  would  disable  me  fix)m  doing 
anything  for  three  or  four  days ;  besides,  I  hope  by  that  time 
to  have  a  more  successful  trial,  without  which  I  cannot  have 
peace  in  my  mind  to  enjoy  anything."  Afler  various  con- 
trivances, a  trial  which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  May  an- 
swered to  his  heart's  content  "  I  intend,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Roebuck,  "  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Kinneil  cm 
Saturday  or  Friday.  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy  of  this  suc- 
cessful result,  and  hope  it  will  make  you  some  return  for  the 
obligations  I  ever  will  remain  under  to  you."    Kinneil  Houses 
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where  Watt  hastened  to  pay  his  visit  of  congratulation  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  was  a  singular  old  edifice,  a  former  country- 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  finely  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Forth,  with  large  apartments  and  stately  staircases, 
and  an  external  style  of  architecture  which  resembles  the  old 
French  chateau.     The  mansion  has  become  rich  in  classical 
associations,  having  been  inhabited,  since  Roebuck's  time,  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  wrote  in  it  his  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind."   There  he  was  visited  by  Wilkie,  the  painter, 
when  in  search  of  subjects  for  his   pictures,  and  Dugald 
Stewart  found  for  him,  in  an  old  farm-house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  cradle-chimney  which  is  introduced  in  the  "  Penny 
Wedding."   But  none  of  these  names  can  stand  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Watt,  and  the  first  thought  at  Kinneil,  of  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  history,  would  be  of  the  memorable  day 
when  he  rode  over  in  exultation  to  Dr.  Roebuck  to  wish  him 
joy  of  the  success  of  the  steam-engine.   His  note  of  triumph 
was,  liowever,  premature.     He  had  yet  to  suffer  many  sick- 
ening delays,  and  many  bitter  disappointments ;   for  though 
he  had  contrived  to  get  his  model  executed  with  fair  precision, 
the  skill  was  still  wanting  for  manufacturing  the  parts  in  their 
full  size  with  the  requisite  nicety,  and  his  present  conquest 
was  succeeded  by  discomfiture. 

The  model  w^it  so  well  that  it  was  now  determined  to 
take  out  a  patent,  and  in  August,  1768,  Watt  went  to  London 
for  the  purpose.  After  transacting  his  business  he  proceed- 
ed home  by  way  of  Birmingham,  then  the  best  school  of 
mechanics  in  England.  He  here  saw  his  future  partner, 
Mr.  Boulton,  for  the  first  time,  and  they  at  once  copceived 
for  each  other  a  hearty  regard.  Mr.  Boulton,  in  particular, 
was  strongly  impressed  both  by  the  character  and  genius  of 
Watt.  They  had  much  conversation  respecting  the  engine, 
and  it  cheered  its  inventor  that  the  sagacious  and  practi- 
cal Birmingham  manufacturer  augured  well  of  its  success. 
Watt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  seized  with  low  spirits 
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on  Ills  return  to  Glasgc^w ;  his  heart  prohablj  ac^hing  with 
anxiety  for  his  family,  whom  it  was  hard  to  maintain  upoa 
h<^  so  often  deferred.  The  more  sanguine  Doctoi  was 
elated  with  the  good  working  of  the  model,  and  he  was  inn 
patient  to  put  the  invention  in  practice.  ^  You  are  lettingy" 
he  wrote  to  Watt,  October  30th,  1768,  "  the  most  active  part 
of  your  life  insensibly  glide  away.  A  day,  a  moment,  ought 
not  to  be  lost.  And  you  should  not  suffer  your  thoughts  to 
be  diverted  by  any  other  object,  or  even  improvement  of 
this,  but  only  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  manner  of  eze^ 
cuting  one  of  a  proper  size,  according  to  your  present  ideas.'' 
This  was  an  allusidn  to  the  fresh  expedients  which  were 
always  starting  up  in  Watt's  brain,  and  which  appeared  end- 
lessly to  protract  the  consummation  of  the  woi^ ;  but  it  was 
by  never  resting  satisfied  with  imperfect  devices  that  ha 
attained  to  perfection.  Long  after,  when  a  noble  lord  was 
expressing  his  admiration  at  his  great  achievement,  Watt 
replied,  ^^  The  pubhc  only  look  at  my  success,  and  not  on  tha 
intermediate  failures  and  uncouth  constructions  which  have 
served  as  steps  to  climb  to  the  top  of  tiie  ladder.'^  As  to 
the  lethargy  of  which  Boebuck  spc^,  it  was  merely  the 
temporary  reaction  ^  a  mind  strained  and  wearied  with 
long-continued  application  to  a  single  subject 

The  patent  was  dated  January  5th,  1769,  a  year  also 
memorable  as  that  in  which  Ari^wright  took  out  the  patent 
for  his  spinning-machine,  and  Watt  by  the  law  had  four 
months  in  which  to  prepare  his  specification.  To  render  it 
as  perfect  as  possible,  he  commenced  a  series  of  fresh  ex- 
periments, and  all  his  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  moving 
various  trials  of  pipe-condensers  and  dnim-oQndenBers, — 
tryifig  to  c<Hitrive  new  methods  of  securing  tightness  of  the 
piston,  and  devising  steam-jackets  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
heat,  —  inventing  oil-pumps,  gauge-pumps,  and  exhausting* 
cylinders,  —  loading  valves,  beams,  and  cranks. 

He  commenced  at  Kinneil  the  construction  o£  a  stean^ 
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^ngiii^  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  had  yet  attempted.  It  had 
been  originally  intended  to  erect  it  in  the  small  town  of  Bor* 
rowstoness ;  but  as  he  wished  to  avoid  display,  being  deter* 
mined)  as  he  said,  ^  not  to  puff,"  he  put  it  up  in  an  outhouse 
at  Kinneil,  close  by  the  bumside  in  the  glen,  where  tfaera 
was  abundance  of  water  and  secure  privacy.  The  mate- 
rials were  brought  partly  from  Glasgow  and  partly  fixim 
Garron,  where  the  cylinder  had  been  cast  The  process  of 
ereotioii  was  tedious,  for  tlie  mechanics  w«re  unused  to  the 
work.  Watt  was  occasionally  coodpeUed  to  be  absent  on 
otber  business,  and  he  generally  on  his  return  found  the  men 
at  a  stand-still,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next  As  the  engine 
Beared  completion  ^  his  anxiety  for  his  approaching  doom 
kept  Imn  from  sleep,''  for  his  fears,  he  says,  were  at  least 
equal  to  his  hopes.  The  whole  was  finished  in  September^ 
1769,  and  proved  a  "  clumsy  job."  One  of  his  new  contri- 
vances did  not  work  well ;  and  the  cylinder,  having  been 
badly  cast,  was  almost  useless.  Watt  again  was  grievously 
depressed.  « It  is  a  sad  thing,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Small  of  Birmingham^  in  March,  1770,  <^  for  a  man  to  have 
ibis  all  hanging  by  a  single  6tl*ing.  If  I  had  wherewithal  to 
yoij  tin  loss^  I  don't  think  I  should  so  much  fear  a  failure  $ 
l9ttt  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  odier  people  becmning 
tosers  by  my  scheme,  and  I  have  the  happy  disposition  tyf 
always  painting  the  worst**  His  poverty  was  already  com- 
pelling him  to  relinquish  his  experiments  for  employment 
of  more  pecuniary  profit 

Watt  had  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Miller,  in  July,  1764. 
Sifi  e3Epenses  were  thus  enlarged  almost  at  the  very  moment 
^rhen  his  invention  began  to  fill  his  mind,  and  distracted  hit 
jKttention  from  his  ordinary  caOkig.  His  increasing  femily 
iod  him  before  long  to  seek  empfoyment  as  a  land-surveyor, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  "  land-louper."  Much  of  his 
"business  was  of  the  class  which  now  belongs  to  the  civil  en- 
^ineer^  and  in  1767  he  laid  out  a  small  canal  to  unite  the 
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rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  There  was  a  rival  scheme,  cheaper 
and  more  direct,  which  was  espoused  by  the  celebrated 
Smeaton,  and  Watt  had  to  appear  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  his  plan.  "  I  think,"  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Watt,  April  5,  1767,  "I  shall  not  long  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons  again :  I  never  saw 
so  many  wrong-headed  people  on  all  sides  gathered  together." 
The  fact  that  they  decided  against  him  had  probably  its 
share  in  producing  this  opinion  of  their  wrong-headedness. 

In  April,  1769,  when  he  was  busily  engaged  in  erecting 
the  Eanneil  engines,  he  heard  that  a  linen-draper  in  London, 
of  the  name  of  Moore,  had  plagiarized  his  invention,  and  the 
reflections  which  this  drew  forth  from  him  is  an  evidence  of 
the  settled  despondency  which  clouded  his  mind,  and  even 
cramped  his  faculties. 

"  I  have  resolved,  unless  these  things  that  I  have  now  brought 
to  some  perfection  reward  me  for  the  time  and  money  I  have  lost 
on  them,  if  I  can  resist  it,  to  invent  no  more.  Lideed,  I  am  not 
near  so  capable  as  I  once  was ;  I  find  that  I  am  not  the  same  per- 
son that  I  was  four  years  ago,  when  I  invented  the  fire-engine, 
and  foresaw,  even  before  I  made  a  model,  almost  every  circima- 
stance  that  has  since  occurred.  I  was  at  that  time  spurred  on  by 
the  alluring  hope  of  placing  myself  above  want,  without  being 
obliged  to  have  much  dealing  with  mankind,  to  whom  I  have 
always  been  a  dupe.  The  necessary  experience  in  great  *  was 
wanting ;  in  acquiring  which  I  have  met  with  many  disappoint* 
ments.  I  must  have  sunk  under  the  burden  of  them  if  I  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  friendship  of -Dr.  Hoebuck.  I  have 
now  brought  the  engine  near  a  conclusion,  yet  I  am  not  in  idea 
nearer  that  rest  I  wish  for  than  I  was  four 'years  ago.  However, 
I  am  resolved  to  do  all  I  can  to  carry  on  this  business,  and  i£  it 
does  not  thrive  with  me  I  will  lay  aside  the  burden  I  cannot 
carry.  Of  all  things  in  life  there  is  nothing  more  foolish  than  in- 
venting/* 

^  The  expression  "  in  great  **  moans  machines  upon  a  large  scale,  in* 
•tead  of  the  small  models  ^ith  whloh  his  experiments  had  been  mado. 
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It  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  his  &vorite  pursuit,  that  at  this  very  time, 
when  apparently  sunk  in  the  depths  of  gloom,  he  learnt 
German  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  at  the  contents  of  a 
curious  book,  the  Hieatrum  Machinarum  of  Leupold,  which 
just  then  fell  into  his  hands,  and  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  machines,  furnaces,  methods  of  working,  profits,  &c., 
of  the  mines  in  the  Upper  Hartz.  His  instructor  on  the 
occasion  was  a  Swiss  dyer  settled  in  Glas^w.  T^ith  the 
similar  object  of  gaining  access  to  untranslated  books  in 
French  and  Italian,  —  then  the  great  depositories  of  me- 
chanical and  engineering  knowledge,  —  Watt  had  already 
mastered  both  these  languages. 

Mrs.  Watt  had  on  one  occasion  written  to  him,  "  If  the 
engine  will  not  do,  something  else  will:  never  despair.** 
The  engine  did  not  do  for  the  present,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  continue  his  surveying.  Instead  of  laying  aside  one  bur- 
den he  was  constrained  to  add  a  second.  In  September, 
1769,  just  when  he  tried  the  Eanneil  engine,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  Clyde  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
navigation,  —  for  the  river  was  still  so  shallow  as  to  prevent 
boats  of  more  than  ten  tons  burden  ascending  to  the  Broom- 
ielaw.  Watt  made  his  report,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to 
execute  his  suggestions  until  several  years  later,  when  the 
oommencement  was  made  of  a  series  of  improvements,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  Clyde  from  a  pleasant 
trouting-stream  into  one  of  the  busiest  navigable  highways 
in  Europe. 

*'  J  would  not  have  meddled,  with  it,**  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Small, 
**•  had  I  been  certain  of  bringing  the  engine  to  bear ;  but  I  cannot, 
on  an  uncertainty,  refuse  any  piece  of  business  that  offers.  I  have 
refused  some  common  fire-engines,*  because  they  must  have  taken 

*  The  fire-engine  was  the  name  given  in  those  days  to  the  atmospheriG 
engines  of  Newcomen  Watt  says  elsewhere  that  "  he  was  coacetned  in 
making  some,*'  but  whether  previous  or  subsequent  to  this  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 20, 1769,  does  not  appear. 
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u^  thf  attention  so  to  tb  hinder  my  gcniig  bH  with  my  otrti.  &ow- 
evei',  if  1  cantfot  make  it  answer  soon^  I  shall  bertainly  undertake 
the  hext  that  offers ;  fdr  I  cannot  afford  to  trifle  away  my  whc^e 
life,  which  God  knows  may  not  be  long.  Not  that  I  tiiink  myself 
A  proper  hand  for  keeping  men  to  their  duty ;  but  I  must  use  my 
endeavor  to  make  myself  square  with  the  world  if  I  can,  though  I 
much  fear  1  never  shall.*^ 

^  fo-diay/'  he  ag^  wrote  to  Hr.  Bfaiall  bii  the  81st  of  JaU- 
udry,  1770,  ^  I  ent^r  into  ike  thiity-fifth  ^fear  of  my  liflf,  atid 
I  Miik  I  tavfe  harfly  donie  thirty^ve  pencfe  T^t^iii  oF  good 
in  thfe  Wbrid  ;  but  I  cannot  hfelp  it;" 

The  people  xJ[  Gliasgdw  decided  Upon  miikiiig  %  dsaiil  fi* 
coal  traffic  to  the  collieries  £i.i  Mohkls&d^  in  Lan^kdliii^; 
^  kak  tavihg,''  s^ys  Wkd^  «  contteiVM  k  iniich  higher  idifta  (rf 
niy  abilities  than  th'ey  inerit,  thejr  reserved  t6  endoui'a^  h 
Win  that  livfed  BMdng  them  itither  Aah  isL  Strang^.'*  He 
in^de  !;he  survijy  in  1769,  and  tiie  air  And  exercise  ^tc^  liib 
^  COTilial  npcin  hini;  "The  time,^  hte  Wlt)te  to  Dr.  firiiidl, 
Jabiiaiy  5, 177(H  "  tas  not  been  thrown  awa.y,  for  ihi6  vagkih^ 
f^^derin^]  abont  th6  cottiitry,  itod  bodily  fatigu^  Mvfe 
^Veh  fal6  h^th  and  spmts  beydnd  What  I  comwoiJy  i^njojr 
kt  ttii^  di^eaiy  sis^on^  though  theJr  \^tt\d  Still  ifMe  Vki)iifiW& 
£b'ear  iulprovenientj.  Hir^  yoiirStelt  to  sbmebbdy  fc^  h 
^oiighkh'an,  — it  #iH  chte  ^nui/*  H6  niade^  anbther  ^liK 
Vey  of  a  ctoal  ©bin  Perth  to  Cu^  in  thfe  sprihg  of  1770, 
Widi  a  l^S  ikVofabl^  i^efeult  The  ^^ath^r  w^  ihclfemteh^ 
aiid  tiie  *wihd  and  fenoW  and  cold  brought  back  his  idW  spli*- 
its  and  ill  health.  When  the  Act  for  the  Monkl^id  CanM 
Was  obtained,  he  was  ihvit^d  to  superintend  the  leic^fcti^du  of 
it,  and  ^  had  lb  select  Whether  Co  go  On  Vn^  thfe  expferiihfetttt 
Oh  thfe  enginie,  the  event  of  ^hich  was  uncertidn,  or  tb  ^Yafj^ntd^ 
an  honohibie  ahd  perhaps  ^tofitable  employriieiit.*'  His  hi^^esi 
sities  decided  him.  "  I  had  a  wife  and  children^  and  «aW  my^felf 
growing  gi^y  wiihoiit  having  any  fefet^ted  way  of  |)rov5"dirijg  for 
item.*'     He  determined,  however,  not  to  dn^  die  engine,  bwJ 
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(to  fODoeed  witk  it  ifae  first  ep&re  moments  lie  ^iovM  find.  !■ 
December,  1 770,  lie  made  a  report  to  Dr.  Smc^  of  hig  «x:peri« 
'eaase  in  Kscnai^Biakiiig,  and  it  was  not  very  favorable.  Hi? 
^constasit  headacbes  ooatinaed,  bnt  in  otber  respects  be  bad 
gained  in  idgor  <^  nxbid  and  body^  <M  find  myself  more 
!8tn)i]^  mrare  resolute,  less  lazy,  less  oonfnsed  tban  I  was  wben 
I  began  lA."  H»s  pecuniary  ^airs  were  also  more  prei^rous. 
"  Supposing  tbe  engine  to  stand  good  for  itself,  I  am  able  to 
pBLj  aH  my  debfa,  and  some  little  tbing  more,  so  tbat  I  hope 
in  tkne  to  be  ^m  a  par  with  tbe  world."  But  tJier«  was  « 
daik  «ide  to  tbe  fiicture.  His  life  was  cme  of  vexation,  f»- 
tigoe,  bunger,  wet,  a&d  <iol4  Tbe  ^oiet  and  secbided  habits 
of  bis  ecu?]y  life  did  not  fit  bim  Icm*  tbe  ^>uit-door  work  of  tbe 
en^neer.  He  was  timid  and  reserved,  and  w«nted  tbat 
roi^b  >8tireBgtby  -^  that  navyy  «0rt  ^f  ebfliractei^ — wlnob  eiH 
abides  4b  ^mantenleal  witb  rode  laborers*  He  was  nervously 
fearfiil  .lest  >Ms  wai&t  of  experienoe  «bould  betn^  lum  into 
scrapes,  and  lead  to  impositions  on  tbe  part  of  the  workmen. 
He  bated  biggling,  •and  declared  that  be  would  ratber  ^^  face 
a  loaded  cannon  tban  settle  mi  account  or  make  a  bargain." 
He  aoted  as  siirv^or,  engineer,  superintendent,  and  treas- 
mrec,  with  only  the  assisianae  of  one  «lerk.;  and  bad  been 
^<^KHCted,''  be  «aid,  ^by  imdertakers,  and  was  unlucky 
eniEnii^  to  know  it."  His  men  were  so  inexperienced,  that 
be  had  to  watch  lihe  execution  of  every  piece  of  work  thatt 
Was  otft  of  the  comanon  track.  Yet,  with  aU  this,  ^^  the  work 
done  was  slovenly,  the  workmen  bad,  and  he  himself  not  suf- 
ficiently strict"  The  defect  which  be  charged  onlumself 
was  merely  the  want  of  training  and  experience  in  the  la- 
borers. Wben  Telford  afterwards  went  into  tbe  Highlands 
-to  eoDStract  tbe  Caledonian  Canal,  he  encountered  tbe  same 
difidd^  The  men  were  unable  to  make  use  cf  the  most 
ordinary  tools;  they  bad  no  steadiness  in  their  labor ;  and 
ihs^  bad  to  be  taught,  and  drilled,  and  watched  like  children 
at  sebooL  In  fact,  every  :great  undertaking  in  engineering 
2*  0 
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may  oe  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  working  acadeui j  in  tt hidi 
men  are  trained  to  the  skilful  use  of  tools  and  the  habit  <rf 
persistent  industry  ;  and  the  Scotch  laborers  were  only  then 
passing  through  the  elementary  discipline.  Watt  determined 
he  would  not  continue  a  slave  to  this  hateful  employment 
He  was  willing  to  act  as  engineer,  but  not  as  manager,  and 
said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  "  with  workmen,  cash,  oi 
workmen's  accounts." 

His  superintendence  of  the  Monkland  Canal,  for  which  he 
received  a  salary  of  £  200  a  year,  lasted  fix)m  June,  1770* 
to  December,  1772.  Before  that  period  had  expired,  a  com- 
mercial crisis  had  arrived ;  and  Dr.  Boebuck,  whose  unre* 
munerative  speculations  had  already  brought  bun  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  was  unable  to  weather  the  storm.  All  the 
anxieties  of  Watt  were  revived,  and  more  for  Roebuck  than 
for  himself.  But  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  Dr.  SmaU^  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1772,  will  best  speak  his  sentiments  :  — 

"  I  pursued  my  experiments  till  I  found  that  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time  lying  wholly  upon  me,  through  the  distress  of  Dr. 
Roebuck's  situation,  turned  ©ut  to  be  a  burden  greater  than  I 
could  support,  and  not  having  conquered  all  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  execution,  I  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  aban- 
don the  project.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  extricate 
myself  from  some  part  of  my  private  debts,  but  am  by  no  means 
yet  in  a  situation  to  be  the  principal  in  so  considerable  an  under- 
taking. The  Doctor's  affairs,  being  yet  far  from  being  reinstated, 
give  me  little  hope  of  help  from  that  quarter :  in  the  mean  time 
the  time  of  the  patent  is  running  on.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  vex- 
ation to  me  that  the  Doctor  should  be  out  so  great  a  sum  upon 
this  affair,  while  he  has  otherwise  such  pressing  occasion  for  the 
money.  I  find  myself  unable  to  give  him  such  help  as  his  situa- 
tion requires ;  and  what  little  I  can  do  for  him  is  purchased  by 
denying  myself  the  conveniences  of  life  my  situation  requires,  or 
by  remaining  in  debt  where  it  galls  me  to  the  bone  to  owe.** 

He  repeated  in  November,  that  nothing  gave  him  so  much 
piun  as  having  entangled  Dr.  Roebuck  in  the  schenae,  and 
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•Chat  he  would  willingly  have  resigned  all  prospect  of  profit 
to  himself,  provided  his  associate  could  have  been  indem- 
nified. He  regarded  the  considerable  sum  which  he  had 
Bunk  on  his  own  part,  "  as  money  spent  upon  his  education,** 
and  looked  for  scarce  any  other  recompense  "  for  the  anxiety 
and  ruin  in  which  the  engine  had  involyed  him."  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  a  mind  of  sensitive  honor,  as  well  as 
scrupulous  integrity.  In  the  issue,  the  embarrassments  of 
Roebuck  proved  the  making  of  the  steam-engine  and  of 
Watt 

The  association  of  Watt  with  Dr.  Roebuck  was  in  many 
respects  fortunate,  for  the  latter  possessed  the  qualities  in 
which  the  former  was  deficient.  "I  find  myself,**  Watt 
wrote,  "  out  of  my  sphere  when  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
mankind ;  it  is  enough  for  an  engineer  to  force  Nature,  and 
to  bear  the  vexation  of  her  getting  the  better  of  him.  Give 
me  a  survey  to  make,  and  I  think  you  will  have  credit  of 
me ;  set  me  to  contrive  a  machine,  and  I  will  exert  myself." 
To  invent  was  Watt's  faculty;  to  push  an  invention  was 
entirely  contrary  to  his  temperament.  Not  only  was  he 
averse  to  business,  but  he  was  easily  depressed  by  little 
obstructions,  and  alarmed  at  unforeseen  expense.  Roebuck, 
on  the  contrary,  was  sanguine,  adventurous,  and  energetic 
The  disposition  of  Watt  to  despond  under  difficulties,  and 
lus  painful  diffidence  in  himself,  were  frequent  subjects  of 
friendly  merriment  at  Kinneil  House;  and  Mrs.  Roebuck 
said  one  evening :  '^  Jamie  is  a  queer  lad,  and  without  the 
Doctor  his  invention  would  have  been  lost ;  but  Dr.  Roebuck 
won't  let  it  perish."  Watt  always  acknowledged  the  debt  he 
owed  him,  and  declared  he  had  been  to  him  "  a  most  sincere 
and  generous  friend.**  The  alliance,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  The  extensive  undertakings  of  Dr.  Roe- 
buck absorbed  both  his  capital  and  his  time.  He  was  unable 
to  pay,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  the  ex- 
panses of  the  patent,  and  Watt  had  to  borrow  the  money 
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^In  Br.  Black.  Ais  (joial  And  i^ti-woikjs  Tequbred  in<^ 
'filuit  "superint^iidend^  and  th^  mamigement  of  the  btisineito 
'ootuiected  widi  the  steam^nghie  chiefly  devolved  upon  Watt, 
who  said  he  "  was  iiica|ifable  of  it  fipoiii  his  natimd  inactivity, 
^d  want  of  hb^l^  awd  i^solutkni."  When  he  passed  throng 
Birtiliingham  On  his  way  !from  Bom^n,  in  October,  1768, 
-Mr.  Botiftton,  wfto  titen  kn<few  nodiing  of  Watt's  agreement 
Willi  Rodt>i:<ck,  oflRsred  to  be  concerned  in  the  i^yectdtttloii. 
!Phis  ^ve  "  gr^t  jdy  "  to  Watt,  and  he  wished  I>r.  Eoebnkjk 
to  consent.  But  the  latter  "  grew  more  tenacious  Of  Ae 
pro(ject  the  neikrer  it  appibadied  to  ^ertamty,"  aind  he  only 
propbded  to  B^ultom  to  allow  him  a  share  in  th^  engine  fse 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Derby.  Tlie  letter 
Which  BonhxMi  wrote  to  Waitt  iqKm  the  occasl<m  ^Pefc.  7, 
1769)  diows  h<l>w  clearly  he  saw  what  was  required  to 
Tender  the  inventiofn  available :  - — 

"I  was  eidcAied  bytWo  motiVejs  t6  offer  youlhy  assisfca*tee,— 
■  which  w^re,  loVe  of  -y6u,  and  love  of  a  moAey-^tting,  ingenioas 
project.  I  presumed  that  your  engine  would  require  money, 
very  accurate  wOrkmamsh^,  and  extensive  correspondence,  to 
make  it  turn  out  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  t^at  the  best 
means  of  keeping  up  the  reputation,  and  doing  the  invention 
justice,  would  be  to  keep  the  executive  part  out  of  the  hands 
of  tihe  multitude  of  empirical  engineers,  who,  from  ignorance, ' 
Want  of  experience,  iind  want  of  necessary  convenience.  Would 
^  Very  liable  tb  prt>Auce  bad  and  inaccur^e  Workmanship,  —  ail 
Which  deficiencies  Would  affect  t9ie  reputation  of  the  ihventioii. 
To  remedy  which,  and  to  produce  the  most  profit,  my  idea  was  to 
Settle  a  mahufactory  i^ear  to  my  o^,  by  the  side  of  our  canaiL, 
where  I  would  erect  all  'the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  com- 
.pletion  of  engines,  and  from  which  manufactory  we  would  serve 
all  the  world  with  engines  of  all  sizes.  By  these  means,  and  your 
assistance,  we  would  engage  and  instruct  some  excellent  work- 
men, wTio  (with  more  excellent  tools  than  would  be  worth  any 
'toan's  while  to  procure  for  one  single  engine)  could  execute  the 
Invetltion  twenty  per  ceht  cheaper  than  it  would  be  otfaerwi^ 
''executed,  and  With  as  greait  a 'difference  of  accurady  as  fehere  ^ 
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between  1;lie  lilacksxAfth  and  the  matfaematieiSPRBtlfffiSnt  nOkm, 
It  would  not  be  worth  kny  while  to  make  for  three  ^eountiefei 
only;  hut  I  find  it  very  well  worth  my  while  to  make  for  all 
the  world." 

This  was  f^^ecisely  the  ^plaa  which  Was  ult^ately  ^eoAe^^i^ 

Watt,  when  tie  read  it,  must  have  been  to<H*e  than  ever  ui^ 

gent  to  have  Boulton  for  a  coa^ji^tor,  ted  hb  again,  in  -S^p^ 

t^E^^,  1760,  j^^ressed  upmi  Roebnds  the  wisdom  of  akimat*- 

img  hkn   i^ito  the  pArtnei*ship.     In  !Nb^etaafb^,  Roebuck 

|)PDp08ed  to  mak^  6v€(r  a  third  d£  the  paAeWt  to  Mr.  Botiltoa 

or  I^.  Small  for  a&ay  sum,  not  less  tbata  £  1,000,  whieh  they 

should  think  reasonable,  after  the  «^|)ei4ment8  <«  th6  engiiife 

w&ce  fini^ed.     They  were  to  t^e  thar  fin^  S^s(d<ud6n  M 

the  €3id  of  a  .year ;  but  though  they  ass^ited  to  tbe  terms,  lio 

figreemei][t  se^ms  to  have  been  macte  at  the  ioilrchisioiti  of  the 

twelvem<Mith  5  and  it  was  not  till  ruin  drove  Boebucfk  to  seH 

his  riiare^  that  ^e  ba(r^kin  Was  sttuc^.     Then  he  traa^rred 

Ms  entire  property  in  the  patent  to  Mr.  Fulton  in  Hie  latter 

half  <^  177d,  in  consadei^tion  of  b^dng  releiased  £rom  a  debt' 

of  £630,  and  receiving  1^  first  £1,000  (^  pn^  ir^m  the 

engine.     "My  heaii; bleeds ior  his  sifilaMon,"  Watt  wrote  t6 

Boulton,  "  and  I  can  do  ilothtng  to  help  him.    1  stu^  by 

him  till -I  have  mudh  hurt  myseMl    I  can  doso^o  Idngeri; 

my  family  calls  for  my  cffre  tOipWmde  for  thenL.    Yet,  if  I 

have,  I  caimot  see  the  D6et(»:  in  want,  Which  I  am  afraid 

win  soon  be  the  case."     The  'situation  of  this  alMe,  upright^ 

and  entarprising  mafi,  who  desetved  a  better  "fate,  was  not, 

m  the  opinion  of  hi^  ^as»gnees,  Teiidered  worse  by  the  sale 

of  his  share  in  the  steam<«ngine,  for  lliey  did  iiot  value  it^ac 

a  single  ^Eurthidg.     "Erea  Waft  said  that  -Soulten  had  ^gcA;  o^ 

bad  debt  in  exehange  for  a^nother. 

•Tins  was  the  tuming-rpoint  in  Watt's  fortunes.  It  wa^ 
the  imperfect  workmanship,  and  indS^live  superintendence, 
which  had  caused  the  failure  <^  so  many  esperimelbts,  tod 
^e  wise  and  vigorous  management  of  Mr.  Boulton  was  soon 
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to  skoYf  the  «igine  in  its  true  powers.  But  before  "Watt  en- 
joyed this  triumph,  he  had  another  bitter  cup  to  drink.  He 
was  suddenly  summoned  to  Glasgow  in  the  autumn  of  1773, 
when  on  a  survey  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  by  intelligence 
of  the  illness  of  his  wife.  The  journey  was  dreary,  through 
a  country  without  roads.  "An  incessant  rain,"  said  he, 
"  kept  me  for  three  days  as  wet  as  water  could  make  me :  I 
could  hardly  preserve  my  journal  book."  On  reaching 
home  he  found  his  wife  had  died  in  childbed.  She  had 
struggled  with  him  through  poverty,  had  often  cheered  his 
fainting  spirit  when  borne  down  by  doubt,  perplexity,  and 
disappointment;  and  often  afterwards  he  paused  on  the 
threshold  of  his  house,  unable  to  summon  courage  to  enter 
the  room  where  he  was  never  more  to  meet  "  the  comfort  of 
his  life."  "  Yet  this  misfortune,"  he  wrote  to  Small,  "  might 
have  fallen  upon  me  when  I  had  less  ability  to  bear  it,  and 
my  poor  children  might  have  been  left  suppliants  to  the 
mercy  of  the  wide  world.  I  know  that  grief  has  its  period ; 
but  I  have  much  to  suffer  first."  "  None  of  the  many  try- 
ing calamities,"  he  said,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  "  to  which 
human  nature  is  subjected,  bears  harder  or  longer  on  a 
thinking  mind  than  that  grief  which  arises  from  the  loss  of 
friends.  But,  like  other  evils,  it  must  be  endured  with  pa- 
tience. The  most  powerful  remedy  is  to  apply  to  business  or 
amusements  which  call  the  mind  from  its  sorrows  and  pre- 
vent it  fr^m  preying  on  itself.  In  the  ftilness  of  our  griet 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  allowing  ourselves  to  pursue  objects 
which  may  turn  our  minds  from  the  object  it  is  but  too  much 
occupied  with,  is  like  a  kind  of  insult  or  want  of  affection  for 
the  deceased,  but  we  do  not  then  argue  fairly :  our  duty  to 
the  departed  has  come  to  a  period,  but  our  duty  to  our  living 
family,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world,  still  subsists,  and  the 
sooner  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  attend  to  it  the  more  meri- 
torious." Upon  these  wise  sentiments  he  endeavored,  though 
not  very  successi'illy,  to  act     To  work  was  in  some  degree 
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within  the  power  of  his  will,  but  to  regain  the  elasticity  ol 
the  mind  was  beyond  the  reach  of  self-controL  "  Man's  life, 
you  say,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Small,  in  December,  1773,  "must 
be  spent  either  in  labor  or  ennui ;  mine  is  spent  in  both.  I 
am  heart-sick  of  this  country ;  I  am  indolent  to  excess,  and, 
what  alarms  me  most,  I  grow  stupider.  My  memory  fails 
me  so  as  often  totally  to  forget  occurrences  of  no  very  an- 
cient dates.  I  see  myself  condemned  to  a  life  of  business ; 
nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  me ;  I  tremble  when  I 
hear  the  name  of  a  man  I  have  any  transactions  to  settle 
with.  The  engineering  business  is  not  a  vigorous  plant ;  we 
are  in  general  very  poorly  paid.  This  last  year  my  whole 
gains  do  not  exceed  £  200."  But  the  darkest  hour,  it  is  said, 
is  nearest  the  dawn.  Watt  had  passed  through  a  long  night, 
and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  at  hand.  He  was  urged  to 
proceed  to  Birmingham  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
his  engines,  one  of  which  was  nearly  completed.  He  ar- 
rived at  Birmingham  in  the  sununer  of  1774,  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  wrote  to  his  father,  now  an  old  man,  still  resident  at 
Greenock :  "  The  business  I  am  here  about  has  turned  out 
rather  successful ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fire-engine  I  have 
invented  is  now  going,  and  answers  much  better  than  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  I  expect  that  the  inven- 
tion will  be  very  beneficial  to  me."  Such  was  Watt's  mod- 
est announcement  of  the  practical  success  of  the  greatest 
invention  of  the  eighteenth  century  I 

His  partner,  who  proved  himself  such  an  able  second,  had 
the  rare  quality  of  a  first-rate  man  of  business.  Mr.  Boulr 
Urn  was  not  a  mere  buyer  and  seller,  but  a  great  designer, 
ooatriver,  and  organizer.  His  own  original  trade  was  that 
of  a  manufacturer  of  plated  goods,  ^ormolu,  and  works  in 
steel.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  improving 
the  machinery  for  coining,  and  attained,  says  M.  Arago,  to 
such  rapidit}  and  perfection  of  execution,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  to  recoin  the  whole  copper 
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f^>ecie  of  tlie  kingdoim  Hit  meitiiods  T^ei«  estebii^iedy  under 
his  sttp«i:^tendence,  Ib  leTeral  otints  abi^ottd,  as  w^  as  in  tfas 
National  Mint  of  England.  With  a  keoi  eye  for  detaik^ 
he  combined  a  large  and  comjHreiienetve  grasp  of  intellect 
Whilst  his  senses  were  so  adute  ^lait,  sitting  m  his  office  «fc 
Sohio,  he  could  at  once  detect  Hie  slightest  derangement  in 
(he  machinery  of  his  vast  establbluneat,  his  powier  of  imagf* 
nation  ^labled  him  to  lodL  along  extonsiye  lines  of  possible 
Action  throughout  Europe,  America,  and  the  Indies.  He  was 
equallj  skiiful  in  the  &biioafcioti  of  a  button  and  in  the  ^eatab* 
lishment  of  the  etotive  'poWer  that  Was  to  rev^utiotiize  the 
mdustrkd  operations  of  the  world.  In  dbort,  he  was  a  man 
df  various  giAi^,  nicely  baiaaeod  and  |NrQt)ortioned,  — ihe  biesi 
of  tradesmien,  a  patrOn  of  art  and  science,  the  friend  <^  phiks* 
ophers  and  Btatesmen.  With  all  his  independent  titles  to 
distinctkM^  he  esteemed  the  steam-asgine  of  his  friend  the 
{mde  of  his  e^ablishmeat.  Once,  when  he  was  in  the  com* 
pauy  of  Sir  Walt^  S<sott,  he  said^  in  r^>ly  to  some  ronaik: 
"  That  -s  Mke  the  old  say^g,  In  ^vei^  comer  ^  &e  w<M4d 
^  you  will  find  a  Scot,  a  taJt,  and  a  Newcastle  grindstone." 
This  touched  the  nationid  sf^rit  of  the  novelist,  and  he  re- 
torted, <^  You  slioufld  have  added,  and  a  Bpummag€fm  btUUm.'* 
^  We  malce  -somethiug  'better  hi  Birmingham  than  buttons^" 
relied  Botilton,-^"We  make  steam-^agines ; "  and  when 
he  next  met  Scott,  he  showed  Uiat  he  had  not  icN^ven  the 
disparagiog  remark.  Boswell,  who  vi^ted  Soho  4n  177d^ 
bhetrtly  filter  the  manufctt^^ire  ^f  «team-eQgines  hatd  been 
OwnmenOOd  there,  was  struck  by  the  vastness  and  centiivanoa 
of  tiie  loaclnnery.  ^  I  ^lall  never  Ibi^t,"  he  says,  ^  Miv 
Boult<Mi's  ei(pres»on  to  me,  when  surveying  the  woi4s-:  ^  I 
sell  here,  dir,  what  all  tbe  world  desires  to  have,  -^  powbb.'  ^ 
^  He  had,"  continues  BosweM,  <<«bout  seven  hundred  peof^e 
at  woi4.  I  contemplated  him  as  an  iron  -chieftain ;  and  be 
seemed  to  be  a  ^ther  of  his  tdbe.  One  of  the  men  came  to 
<him  con<plaining  grievously  €i£  his  landlord  for  haviug  dia* 
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tia&ittd  tid  goods.  ^Toiir  landlord  is  in  the  tight,  S^ith,* 
Baid  Botiltjoti ;  ^  but  I '11  tell  youwhaij^find  Jrott  a  fri6»d 
who  Will  lay  down  one  hialf  bf  yotti^  r^t^  tod  I'll  lay  dowA 
the  other^  and  yott  d^all  have  youi^  goods  ttgam/^  Mnw 
Sctuttiniel-Pfennittc*,  ^  nMre  bf  Birmingliam,  giveS,  in  hfel* 
autobioghiphy)  ^  Hrely  deseiiptaon  of  Ws  ]p0i*Bon.  "  He  Was 
Udl^  ahd  of  a  tioble  tLp^^e&tOitt^ ;  Mh  tenit)ei'am^nt  Was  sun^* 
gniue^  with  that  slight  nniiliii^  of  the  phlegmatic  Which  im^ 
pbMs  Tiahnness  ahd  dighity;  hid  m^iton^^  wete  emkkcntly 
0^  iund  KkH^dial  (  he  took  the  leiad  in  convei^dtiims,  ^d,  linth 
a  fiOdM  heiBot,  had  a  grlkhdio&e  manner  £ke  that  aiisiYig  fh>m 
poshidd,  Weahl:^  and  habitual  cdmmaftid.  He  went  among 
his  jpeople  like  a  monfetrch  bestowing  litfgess.*" 

Not  long  aftei*  Wktt  settled  at  Bii^minghani)  he  married  his 
miiatii,  wife,'  Miss  Mticgregor,  the  daught^  of  a  citizen  dt 
GtogoW.  The  predse  date  bf  the  marriage  is  hot  stated  by 
M>.  Mttiiiiead,  but  it  seems  to  hate  been  In  l776,  imd  at 
fAy  hite  took  place  mtich  too  early  to  render  {>09siMe  {AH 
inddent  told  by  It&fr.  Schimmel-Penhkick^  that  When  Watt 
was  moumihg  the  toss  o£  Ms  fifst  wife,  Miss  Mftc^egw^^ 
tfcen  H  glri^  WDc«*^g  to  the  stdiy,  three  ot  four  yeieu^  bid  -^ 
^tiftme  vj)  tjb  Md  biee,  ^d^  k>oking  ki  liis  face,  begged  Wsk 
wnt  tb  gHeve,  M  she  would  be  his  little  ^^e,  imil  m^ke  ium 
llappy.'*  tl^  lady  was  b  thrifty  ScotA  housewife^  «i¥i 
sdc^  wite  1^!^  passim  fot  deanHnesfr,  that  she  tau^t  kei* 
^pet  «i^  tb  Wq)e  Ifcftir  feet  tipoh  the  dbor-mat.  Hei*  piih 
peteity  WaS  carried  lb  a  }^itch  Whi^  bfteh  ftietted  hei^  boA 
by  the  resti*$»ts  it  iiA^bsed ;  and  xjnce  When  la  lady  Apotofc' 
gized  to  him  far  the  CoAfusitth  fti  wfeich  he  fbiand  hei^  liowsfe, 
he  feidAime^  « I  love  ^rtn  But  Mi^.  WAtt  Was  A  pai*. 
her  WtorUiy  bf  her  httsbaiid,  Atfd  with  the  revival  bf  hfe 
demesne  felidty,  And  sAWtAirided  by  all  the  appliances  M 
pe^ibcting  Ms  steam-engine,  he  Was  for  ft  brief  space  ita  A 
)^^»er  pbsi^n  than  he  had  Cnjbyed  fbi*  mAtiy  yeAt^  past 
The  mecbaAks  of  Birmingham  We^  the  chi^^  wy)ricers  lA 
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iQetal  in  England.  The  best  tools  and  arms  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  manufactured  there  almost  from  tune  immemoriali 
and  the  artisans  possessed  an  aptitude  for  skilled  manipu- 
lation which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers,  like 
an  inheritance.  Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  found  to  his 
sorrow  that  there  was  no  such  class  of  workmen  in  Scotland. 
The  consequence  was,  that  tlie  very  first  engine  erected  at 
Soho  was  a  greater  triumph  than  all  that  Watt  had  previously 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  copper- 
mines  in  Cornwall  had  been  drowned  out;  Boulton  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  miners,  and  informed  them  of  the  success 
of  the  new  invention.  A  deputation  of  Cornish  miners 
went  down  to  Birmingham  to  look  at  the  engine.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency,  but  it  was  dear,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  any  orders  were  giv^n.  Boulton 
saw  that,  to  produce  any  large  result,  he  must  himself  supply 
the  capital,  and  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
miners,  by  which  he  agreed  to  be  at  the  whole  cost,  provided  he 
was  allowed  as  royalty  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  ascertained 
saving  of  coal,  as  compared  with  Newcomen*s  best  engines. 
The  bargain  having  been  struck.  Watt  went  into  Cornwall 
to  superintend  the  work.  The  impression  produced  by  one 
of  the  earliest  engines  he  erected  is  thus  described  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Boulton :  "  The  velocity,  violence,  mag- 
nitude, and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine,  give  unusual  satis- 
faction to  all  beholders,  believers  or  not  I  have  once  or 
twice  trimmed  the  engine  to  end  its  strokes  gently  and  make 

less  noise;  but  Mr.  cannot  sleep  unless  it  seems 

quite  furious,  so  I  have  left  it  to  the  engineman.-  And,  hy 
the  by,  the  noise  seems  to  convey  great  ideas  of  its  power  to 
the  ignorant,  who  seem  to  be  no  more  taken  with  modest 
merit  in  an  engine  than  in  a  man."  Whilst  in  Cornwall 
Watt,  whose  mechanical  ingenuity  was  inexhaustible,  invented 
a  counter  to  asceitain  the  saving  effected.  It  was  attached  to 
the  main  beam,  and  mai'ked  the  number  of  the  strokes,  whicb 
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was  the  measure  of  the  payment.  The  register,  which  was 
contrived  to  keep  the  record  for  an  entire  year,  was  enclosed 
in  a  locked  box,  and  thus  fraud  was  prevented.  It  was 
shortly  found  that  the  saving  of  coal  by  the  new  engine  was 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  formeny  con- 
sumed, or  equal  to  an  annual  saving  on  the  Chacewater 
engine  of  £  7,200.  Such  a  result  did  not  fail  to  tell,  and 
orders  for  engines  soon  came  in  at  Soho ;  but  the  capital 
invested  by  Mr.  Boulton  amounted  to  some  £  47,000,  before 
any  profits  began  to  be  derived  from  their  sale. 

As  some  years  had  been  expended  in  unremunerative  ex- 
periments, one  of  the  first  necessities,  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  engine  could  be  made  to  answer,  was  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  patent,  and  in  1775  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  patentees  till  the 
year  1800,  in  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  completing  it 
It  was  long  before  it  yielded  any  return.  In  1780,  Watt 
and  BoultQu  were  still  out  of  pocket,  and  in  1783  they  had 
not  realized  a  profit  But  the  extension  of  the  patent  gave 
a  stimulus  to  the  busy  brain  of  the  inventor,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  devise  improvement  upon  improvement  The  ap- 
plication of  the  powers  of  steam  to  give  a  rotatoiy  motion 
to  mills,  had  from  the  first  formed  the  subject  of  his  par- 
ticular attention,  and  in  his  patent  of  1769  he  described  a 
method  of  producing  continued  movement  in  one  direction, 
which  Mr.  Boulton  proposed  to  employ  for  working  boats 
along  the  canals.  A  continuous  movement  of  machinery 
had  indeed  to  scnne  extent  been  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine,  which  was  employed  to  pump  up  water;  the 
fall  of  which  turned  water-wheels  in  the  usual  way.  Bui 
Watf  s  object  was  to  effect  this  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
engine  itself,  and  thus  to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
use  of  water,  as  well  as  of  animal  power.  This  he  at  length 
aoocnnplished  by  contrivances  which  are  embodied  in  the 
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pAtbn^  he  took  Out  between  the  yeafis  1781  mid  17804 
Amotig  oilier  devices,  tiiese  patents  include  th?e  ixjtaettory 
motion  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  the  expansive  principle 
c^  woriyng  steam,  the  double  engine,  the  parallel  motion,  the 
smokeless  f\miace>  tod  the  governor >  —  the  whole  forming 
H  series  of  beautiM  inventions,  combining  the  tiesults  of  phil- 
osophical research  and  mechanical  ingenuity  to  an  e^tteti^ 
We  believe,  without  a  parallel  hi  modem  times. 

Thfe  Idea  of  the  double-acting  engine  occurred  to  Watt  in 
1767,  but  he  k^t  it  back  in  consequence  of  the  difflcultf 
<*he  had  encounteried  hi  teaching  others  the  construction  and 
Use  ^  Ihe  fthigle  engine,  and  in  overcomhig  prejudices."  In 
«^  single  ^nghie  the  fbrce  Which  drew  up  the  piston  WM 
\h^  '60unt6rpds6  on  the  pump-gear,  which  merely  suflbed  to 
p^t  tii^  pisbn  in  a  position  for  the  elQMive  down-strt^e^ 
The  workmg  powers  of  the  ^gine  were  therefore  idle  dm> 
ittg  half  ike  time,  or  while  the  piston  was  ascending*  By 
maMng  ihd  ut^er  part  of  the  cylinder  as  well  as  the  lowtf 
communicate  With  th^  condenser,  he  alternately  formed  a 
Vacuum  above  and  bebw,  and  the  piston  in  its  asc^idkg 
Btttike,  beyond  the  addition  of  its  own  wei^t,  expeHcttced 
no  more  resis«gmc«  than  it  had  previously  done  in  the  down^ 
^troke^  White  tho  steam  was  wndensing  at  the  t(^  of  dM 
tylmder  fresh  steam  Was  let  in  below,  and  drove  the  piston 
ftp.  Thd  process  was  then  reversed.  The  steam  at  th« 
bottom  €f£  th^  cylinder  was  condensed,  and  fresh  steam  wm 
let  in  at  the  top  to  drive  the  pii^n  down.  Thus  ev^eny 
movem[ent  Was  ono  of  working  pow^,  and  time  was  no 
longer  lost  white  ^6  engme  was  employed,  as  h  were^  in 
Igath^ng  up  its  fiti'e^h  for  the  stroke.  The  escpanstv^ 
principle,  which  effects  an  immense  saving  of  steam,  also 
wjcurred  to  Watt  as  early  as  1767.  It  simply  consists  in 
^cutting  off  the  flow  of  steam  from  the  boiter  when  the  cyl* 
kider  is  partly  filled,  and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  strc*:e  to 
be  acccwnplished  by  the  expansive  power  of  the  stettoa 
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already  supplied.  As  the  elastic  oup  mOTing  force  of  Urn 
iteam  diminishes  as  it  expands,  a  stroke  of  the  piston  upon 
this  plan  is  not  as  powerful  as  a  stroke  upon  the  old }  bu^ 
the  saying  of  steam  is  in  a  much  greater  proporti(m  than 
the  diminution  of  the  power. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  iny^tion  of  the 
fim  and  planet  motion  are  illustratiye  of  Watt's  fertility  of 
resources.    The  best  method  of  securing  continuous  rotation 
iriiich  ooeurred  to  him  was  the  orank,  — '  not,  aa  be  says,  an 
original  invention,  for  « the  true  inventor  of  the  crank  rotar 
tive  moticm  was  the  man,  who  unfortunately  has  not  been 
deified,  that  first  eonMved  ib&  common  &ot-lathe.    The 
applying  it  to  the  engine  was  merely  taking  a  knife  to  cut 
cheese  which  had  been  made  to  cut  bread."    Models  f£  a 
plan  for  adapting  it  to  the  steam-engine  were  constructing  at 
Soho,  when  one  Saturday  evening  a  immber  of  the  workr 
men,  according  to  custom,  proceeded  to  drink  their  ale  at 
the  Wagon  and  Horses,  a  little  low-browed,  old-fashioned 
pahlscrhouae,  still  standing  in  the  village  o£  Handsworth, 
dose  to  Soho,    As  the  beer  began  to  tell,  one  Cartwright,  a 
pattem^^naker,  who  waa  afterwards  hanged,  talked  of  Watt's 
eontrivaooe  for  producing  rotatory  piotion,  and  to  illustrate 
his  meaning  proceeded  to  make  a  sketob  of  the  crank  upon 
the  kitch^i  table  whh  a  bit  of  chalk.    A  person  in  the  as- 
sumad  garb  of  a  woriunsfi,  who  sat  in  the  kitch^i  cc»mer  and 
greedily  drank  in  the  aeeounl^  posted  <^  to  London,  and 
fiNTtbwith  seemed  a  patent  for  tiae  crank,  wliich  Watt,  "  be- 
ing xnnch  engaged  in  other  bosiness,'^  had  neglected  to  do 
at  the  moment    He  wa»  exceedingly  wroth  at  the  piracy, 
averring  that  Wasbrough  had  <<  stolen  thd  invention  foam 
him  by  tJie  mQ9t,  in&mous  means  /'  but  he  was  never  ai 
&aii,  and,  reviving  an  old  idea  he  had  conpetved,  he  per- 
£eeted  in  a^w  weeks  his  Son  and  Plaaet  moticm.    f^ventr 
nally,  however,  when  Wafibrou^'s  patent  bad  expired,  Watt 
«ev^rted  to  ihe  £snploym<^t  of  the  simpler  i^rank*  beeause  q£ 
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its  less  liability  to  get  out  of  order.  Its  mere  adaptation  to 
the  steam-engine  ought  not  to  have  been  protected  by  a 
patent  at  all,  any  more  than  the  knife  which  was  made  to 
cut  bread  should  be  capable  of  being  patented  for  every  new 
substance  to  wliich  its  edge  is  applied. 

The  mode  by  which  Watt  secured  the  accurate  rectilinear 
motion  of  the  ascending  and  descending  piston-rod,  by  means 
of  the  Parallel  Motion,  has  been  greatly  and  justly  admired. 
^  My  soul,"  he  said,  ^  abhors  calculations,  geometry,  and  all 
other  abstract  sciences ; "  but  when  an  end  was  to  be  gained, 
he  could  apply  the  principles  of  geometry  with  exquisite 
skilL     The  object  was  to  contrive  that,  whilst  the  end  of  the 
beam  was  moving  alternately  up  and  down  in  part  of  a 
circle,  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  connected  with  it  should 
preserve  a  perfectly  perpendicular  direction.     This  was  ac- 
complished by  means  which  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible 
in  mere  verbal  description;  but  so  beautiful  is  the  move- 
ment, that  Watt  said  that  when  he  saw  his  device  in  action 
he  received  fix)m  it  the  same  pleasure  that  usually  acconi!- 
panies  the  first  view  of  the  invention  of  another  person. 
"  Though  I  am  not  over  anxious  after  fame,"  he  wrote  in 
1808,  "  yet  I  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  motion  than  <rf 
any  other  mechanical  contrivance  I  liave  ever  made." 

In  spite  of  the  outward  success  which  attended  Watt,  bis 
disposition  did  not  permit  him  to  be  happy  in  the  midst  of 
bustle  and  rivalries.  "Tlie  struggles,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Black  in  December,  1778,  '^  which  we  have  had  with  natural 
difHculties,  and  with  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  viUanies 
of  mankind,  have  been  very  great;  but  I  hope  are  now 
nearly  come  to  an  end."  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed, 
for  they  continued  unabated.  The  perpetual  thought  which 
the  engine  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  the  large 
correspondence  in  which  the  business  of  the  establislunent 
involved  him,  had  to  be  performed  under  the  oppression 
of  those  sick-headadies  which  were  tlie  bane  of  his  exist- 
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ence.     He  was  sometimes  so  overcome  bj  them,  that  he 
would  sit  by  the  fireside  for  hours  together,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word. 
Li  1782  his  father  died,  and  his  inevitable  absence  from, 
his  bedside   weighed   upon   his   spirits.     His  despondency 
gathered  strength  wifli  years,  till  in  1786  it  appeared  to 
have  reached  its  climax.     ^^  In  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  amid 
the  vexations  occasioned  by  new  and  unsuccessful  schemes, 
like  Lovelace,  I  '  curse  my  inventions,'  and  almost  wish,  if 
we  could  gather  our  money  together,  that  somebody  else 
should  succeed  in  getting  our  trade  from  us."     So  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Boulton  in  April,  and^  in  June  his  account  of  himself 
was  sadder  still :  "  I  have  been  quite  effete  and  Hstless,  nei- 
ther daring  to  face  business  nor  capable  of  it ;  my  head  and 
memory  failing  me  much ;  my  stable  of  hobby-horses  pulled 
down,  and  the  horses  given  to  the  dogs  for  carrion.    I  have 
had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing  down  the  burden  I  find 
myself  unable  to  carry,  and  perhaps,  if  other  sentiments  had 
not  been  stronger,  should  have  thought  of  throwing  off  the 
mortal  coiL     Solomon  said  that  in  the  increase  of  knowledge 
there  is  increase  of  sorrow :   if  he  had  substituted  business 
for  knowledge  it  would  have  been  perfectly  true."    These 
wailing  notes  of  a  mind  radically. wretched  were  renewed  by 
the  attempts  to  pirate  his  inventions.     Watt  was  so  fruitful 
in  contrivances,  that  the  fortunes  of  many  ordinary  mechan- 
icians were  made  by  their  pickings  and  stealings  from  him. 
When  he  was  an  unknown  Glasgow  artisan,  his  drawing- 
machine  had  been  boldly  appropriated  by  a  London  mathe- 
matical-instrument maker;  his  micrometer  had  been  pur- 
loined by  another  pilferer  of  the  same  class*;  his  crank  had 
been  stolen  from  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  own 
workmen ;  and  now  the  pirates  were  endeavoring  to  make  a 
prize  of  the  condensing-engine  itself,  which  had  cost  him  fiiU 
twenty  years  of  anxiety  and  labor.     The  Cornish  miners 
especially,  who  had  derived  immense  pecuniar}-  advantages 
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from  ite  adoption,  soiight  on  the  most  fii?oloH9  pretences  to 
evade  the  paymei^t  of  that  portion  of  the  saving  which  they 
had  stipulated  U>  pay  to  Boultcm  and  Watt,  A  baser  inr 
ptanpe  of  unprincipled  greediness  is  hardlj  to  be  found  ia 
the  annals  of  trade,  "  We  hftve  been  SQ  beset  with  plagia? 
yies,"  Watt  wrote  tQ  Pr.  Black,  "  that,  if  I  had  not  a  veiy 
good  men^orj  of  my  dpiog  ity  their  impudent  assertions 
woul4  lead  ine  to  do\ibt  whether  I  was  the  author  of  anj  int- 
provement  on  the  Bteam-engi4e>  ftod  the  ill-will  erf  those  we 
have  B^ost  es^entiallj  served,  whether  sueh  impnovenieDts 
have  not  been  highly  pi«JHdieial  to  the  eoQononwealthl^ 
Thoi^gh  the  patemtees  were  invariably  successful,  the  vindi? 
eation  <rf  their  rights  proved  a  heavy  flne  i  their  legal  eir 
penses  4uring  only  the  Ja^t  fouF  years  pf  their  patent  haviag 
ao^ounted  to  between  five  and  si^  thousimd  pounds.  Tbe 
peace  of  jnii^d  which  the  lawsuits  cost  Watt  was  far  mow 
^rioi|8  thai^  the  cps^  in  money^  His  feelings  dmwg  thu 
pending  trial  of  1796  are  des^sribed  by  himself  as  less  acuta 
than  whal;  he  had  beep  a^ustomed  tp  updergp  on  more  insigr 
nificant  occasions,  "  Ye^  I  rematoed,"  he  says,  "aftar  the 
trial,  nearly  as  vf^wck  depressed  as  if  we  had  Ipflt  it.  The 
stimulus  to  action  was  gone,  and  bnt  for  the  attentions  of  my 
friends  J  ran  some  risjt  of  falling  into  sapidity."  In  I8O81 
^  after  he  had  retired  with  a  very  n^oderat^  fortune  that  be 
might  enjoy  the  quie^  for  which  alone  he  was  fitted^"  be 
aacribed  his  incapacity  for  fnrther  exertion  "  to  the  vej^cm 
he  had  endured  for  many  yeaj^  fro^i  this  hara^mg  lawsuit*' 
Whoever  is  tempt€4  to  envy  a  great  inventor  would  6UJ»ly 
be  cured  of  his  passion  hj  the  contemplation  pf  the  lifo  <rf 
him  who  waa  the  chi^  of  the  pace.  Whilst  he  was  dtmgt 
gling  with  difficulties  at  Qlasgow,  his  friend  Dr.  Hutton  bad 
Strongly  dissuaded  him  from  i»oceedh)g  further  wkh  his 
unprofitable  and  distressing  work.  "  Invention,"  said  he,  "  is 
only  for  those  who  live  hy  the  public ;  or  who,  fixxn  pride, 
wo'Ud  chgiose  tp  leave  a  legacy  to  the  public    I^  is  oiot  a 
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Hang  that  will  pay,  vmA^  a  sygtem  wbei>e  the  rule  is  tp  b« 
best  paid  for  ihe  thing  that  is  easiisat  done."  But  to  i^yenl 
was  the  habitual  {^ration  of  Watt's  intellect,  jand  neith^ 
the  admonitions  of  friends,  nor  his  e:^perienee  of  the  miseries 
it  entailed  upon  him,  could  turn  his  mind  aside  fropoi  its  nat^ 
Hisd  bent. 

Among  his  minor  works,  the  oontHvanee  of  which  Ibrmed 
the  pastime  of  bis  leisure  hoiurs,  were  his  machine  fpr  ^opj^ 
mg  letters,  his  instrument  for  measuring  the  sjpieeiSe  grayity 
ef  flinds,  his  xeguktor  lamp,  his  plan  pf  hi^ng  buildio^  hj 
steam,  and  his  machine  for  drying  linen,  invented  fcff  bif^ 
&^ier4i^^w,  Mr.  Maegregor,  a  dyer  s4>  Glasgow.  H^  was 
also  oecdpied  yntS  ^eculaticms  respecting  an  adtlnaeitioal 
machine,  and  early  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  spiral  mf 
for  the  iNeopulsi<m  of  ships^  His  speciHeatipn  of  the  steamr 
eogine  included  a  steam-cairiage  &r  use  <m  common  roadsi 
and  be  had  many  discussions  with  bis  assistant,  WiUi^m^ 
ICuvdod^  and  his  firiend,  Loyell  f^lgewArth,  on  ihQ  s^ 
jeeL 

His  residence  at  Birmingham  was  greai;ly  peered  by  iba 

society  tif  miea  of  eminence  in  science,  Ut^^rature,  a^d  arte 

Boidt<m  and  himself  formed  a  ceotre  ^  attraction  to  2nany 

kindred  minds,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Lunar  Sooiety,  at 

Soho  House,  were  long  remembered  as  ^mong  ihi^  most  d^* 

hghtful  things  of  theur  kind.    Lovell  Edgeworth,  himself  a 

member,  has  thus  described  the  grxNip :  <<  Mr.  Keir,  with  his 

knowledge  of  the  wodd  and  good  sense ;   Dr.  Small,  with 

his  benevolence  and  profound  sagacity ;  Wedgwood,  with  lus 

uneeasiBg  industry,  experiment^  yari^y,and  eahn  inyestiga^ 

tion ;  Boukon,  with  his  mdbiUty,  jquick  percq>tiiQA,  and  bold 

adrwataiie ;  Watt,  with  his  strong  invenfiive  &culty,  undevi^ 

ating  steadiness,  and  large  resources ;  Darwin,  with  bis  im^ 

agination,  science,  and  poetical  excellence?  and  Day,  with  his 

unwearied  research  after  truth,  his  integrity,  and  eloquence^ 

^-*-  formed,  altogether,  such  a  society  as  few  men  haye  bad  Hm 

3  D 
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good  fortune  to  live  with,  —  such  an  assemblage  of  friends  as 
fewer  still  have  had  the  happiness  to  possess  and  keep 
through  life."  To  these  distinguished  members  others  were 
ailerwards  added,  among  whom  may  be  menticmed  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  and  other  gases ;  Mr. 
Galton,  the  omitliologist,  and  Dr.  Withering,  tlie  botanist  In 
the  meetuigs  of  this  society  originated  Watt's  experiments  on 
water ;  and  it  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  tliat  he  was  the 
first  to  promulgate  the  true  theory  of  its  composition,  though 
Cavendish  had  arrived,  by  independent  research,  at  the  same 
result 

The  designation  of  "  Lunar  Society "  was  converted  into 
^  Lunatic  Society  "  by  the  people,  and  when  the  riots  of  17M 
broke  out,  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  mob  was, "  No  philos- 
ophers !  *'     Sir  Samuel  Romilly  says  that  some  persons  even 
painted  the  denunciation  on  their  houses.     The  Birmingham 
folks,  during  the  last  century,  were  certainly  good  haters. 
When  the  firebrand  Dr.  Sacheverell  went  down  to  Biirning- 
ham  and  called  upon  the  people  to  "  build  up  Zion,"  they 
responded  to  the  exhortation  by  gutting  a  Dissenters'  meetings 
house  in  the  neighborhood.     So,  again,  at  the  public  dinner 
which  was  held  in  the  town  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  mob,  who  took  the  loyal  side  of 
the   question,  rose,  pulled   down  two  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, and  burnt  or  sacked  the  houses  of  some  of  the  priii- 
cipal  inhabitants ;  —  among  others,  those  of  Mr.  Taylor,  oae 
of  the  chief  employers  of  skilled  labor  in  the  town;  3£r. 
Hutton,  the  bookseller  and  historian ;  and  several  more.   Bot 
their  principal  fury  was  directed  against  the  "philosophers,'* 
—  especially  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  house  and  library  they  de- 
stroyed, and  were  busily  engaged  in  plundering  the  house 
of  Dr.  Withering  when  the  military  arrived.     Watt  was  in- 
cluded in  the  proscription,  and,  apprehending  an  attack  upon 
his  house,  he  had  the  Soho  workmen  armed  for  Mr.  Boulton'^ 
defence  and  his  own.    "Though  our  principles,"  said   be^ 
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writing  to  his  friend  De  Luc,  "  are  well  known,  as  friends  to 
the  established  government  and  enemies  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  should  have  been  our  protection  from  a  mob  whose 
watchword  was  *  Church  and  King,'  yet  our  safety  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  most  of  the  Dissenters  living  on  the  south 
of  the  town;  for,  after  the  first  moments,  they  did  not 
seem  over  nice  in  their  discrimination  of  religion  or  princi- 
ples. I,  among  others,  was  pointed  out  as  a  Presbyterian, 
though  I  pever  was  in  a  meeting-house  in  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Boulton  is  well  known  as  a  Churchman.  We  had  every- 
thing most  portable  packed  up,  fearing  the  worst ;  however, 
all  is  well  with  us."  The  circumstance  is  worth  recording, 
not  only  as  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Watt,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  the  insane  and  ignorant  ideas  which  animate  mobs. 

Watt's  later  years  were  years  of  comparative  peace,  but 

of  bereavement     One  by  one  his  early  friends  dropped 

away;  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  heart,  his  son  Gregory, 

died  also ;  and  the  old  man  was  left  almost  alone.     Fragile 

though  his  frame  had  been  through  life,  he  survived  the  most 

robust  among  liis  associates.     Roebuck,  Boulton,  Darwin, 

and  Withering  went  before  him,  as  well  as  his  dear  friends 

Bobison  and  Black.     Black  had  watched  to  the  last,  with 

tender  interest,  the  advancing  reputation  and  prosperity  of 

luB  protege.    When  Robison  returned  from  London,  and  told 

him  of  the  issue  of  Watt's  suit  with  Homblower,  for  the 

protection  of  his  patent-right,  the  kind  old  Doctor  was  de- 

hghted  even  to  tears.     "It's  very  foolish,"  he  exclaimed, 

"but  I  can't  help  it  when  I  hear  of  anything  good  to  Jamie 

Watt.**     Watt,  in  his  turn,  said  of  Black,  "  To  him  I  owe,  in 

great  measure,  my  being  what  I  am ;  he  taught  me  to  reason 

and  experiment  in  Natural  Philosophy."    Dr.  Black  expired 

so  peacefrilly,  that  his  servant,  in  describing  his  death,  said 

that  he  had  "  given  over  living,"  having  departed  with  a  basin 

of  milk  upon  his  knee,  which  remained  unspilled.     "We 

may  all  pray,"  was  the  comment  of  Watt,  "  that  our  latter 
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end  maj  be  like  Lis ;  he  has  truly  gone  to  sleep  in  the  i 
o£  his  Creator." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Watt  was  distressed  bj  the 
apprehension  that  his  mental  faculties  w^%  deserting  him, 
and  remarked  to  Dr.  Darwin,  "  Of  all  the  evils  of  age,  the 
loss  of  the  few  mental  faculties  one  possessed  in  joath  is  the 
most  grievous."  To  test  his  memory,  he  again  commenced 
the  study  of  German,  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  for- 
get ;  and  q>eedily  acquired  such  proficiency  as  enfJ)led  him 
to  read  the  language  with  comparative  ease.  But  he  gave 
stronger  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  his  powers.  When,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  was  consulted  by  a  company  at 
G^a^w  as  to  the  mode  of  conveying  water  from  a  penin- 
sula across  the  Clyde  to  the  company's  engines  at  Dal- 
mamock,  a  difiiculty  which  appeared  to  them  almost  insur- 
mountable, the  plan  suggested  by  Watt  proved  that  his  re- 
markable ingenuity  remained  unimpaired  by  age.  It  was 
necessary  to  fit  the  pipes  through  which  the  water  passed  to 
the  uneven  and  ^lifling  bed  of  the  river,  and  Watt,  taking 
the  tail  of  the  lobster  for  his  model,  forwarded  a  plan  of  a 
tube  of  iron  similarly  articidated,  which  was  executed  and 
laid  down  with  complete  success. 

A  few  years  later,  when  close  npoia  his  eightieth  year,  the 
aged  mechanician  formed  one  of  a  party  assembled  in  £dixi-* 
burgh,  at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  present.     He  de- 
lighted the  Northern  literati  with  his  kindly  cheerfulness,  not 
less  than  he  astonished  them  by  the  extent  and  proiunditj' 
of  his  information.     ^'  The  alert,  kind,  benevolent  old  man/* 
says  Scott,  ^  had  his  attention  alive  to  every  one's  qnestiociy 
liis  information  at  every  <me's  command.    His  talents  and 
&ncy  overflowed  on  every  subject    One  gentleman  waa  a 
deep  philologist,  —  he  talked  with  him  on  the  origin  of  tlie 
alphabet,  as  if  he  had  been  coeval  with  Cadmus ;  anothex*,  a 
celebrated  critic,  —  you  would  have  said  the  old  man  had  atisd- 
ied  political  economy  and  belles-lettres  all  his  life ;  ofad^Mycm 
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It  is  mmecessary  to  speak,  —  it  waa  his  own  cQstingaished 
walk."  Tfic  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  remarked  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  "  It  seemed,"  says  Jeflfrey, 
^  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  •started  had  been  that 
whidi  he  had  been  occupied  in  studying."  Yet,  though  no  man 
was  more  ready  to  communicate  knowledge,  none  could  be  lest 
ambitious  of  displaying  it.  ^  He  was,"  says  Mrs.  Sclmnmel- 
Penninck,  in  the  vivid  portrait  she  has  drawn  of  him  in  her 
Autobiography,  ^  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  the 
melancholic  temperament  His  head*  was  generally  bent 
forward  or  leaning  on  his  hand  in  meditation,  his  shoulders 
stooping  and  his  chest  falling  in,  his  limbs  lank  and  unmus- 
colar,  and  his  complexion  sallow.  His  utterance  was  slow 
and  unimpassioned,  deep  and  low  in  tone,  with  a  broad  Scot- 
tish accent;  lus  manners  gentie,  modest,  and  unassuming. 
In  a  company  where  he  was  not  known,  unless  spoken  to^ 
he  Blight  have  tranquilly  passed  the  whole  time  in  pursuing 
his  own  meditations.  When  he  entered  a  room,  men  <rf 
letters,  men  of  science,  nay,  military  men,  artists,  ladies,  even 
little  children,  thronged  round  him.  I  remember  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  artist  having  been  instructed  by  him  that 
rats'  whiskers  make  the  most  pliant  painting-bruises ;  ladies 
would  appeal  to  him  on  the  best  means  of  devising  grates, 
curing  sm<^dng  diinmeys,  warming  thdr  houses,  and  ob- 
taining fast  colors.  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  his  teach- 
ing me  how  to  make  a  dulcimer  and  improve  a  Jew's-harp.'* 
What  J«fi&ey  said  of  the  steam-engme  may  be  applied  to 
the  conversation  of  its  parent,  —  that,  like  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  it  could  pi<dc  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak. 

Watt  returned  to  his  ntde  workshop  at  Heathfield,  to 
proceed  with  the  completion  of  his  diminishing-machine  for 
oc^ying  busts  and  statues.  His  habit  was,  immediately  on 
rising,  to  answer  all  letters  requiring  attention ;  then,  ait/et 
breakfast,  to  proceed  into  the  workshop  adjoining  his  bed- 
room, atti**ed  in  his  woollen  surtout^  his  leather  apron,  and 
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the  rustic  hat  which  he  had  worn  some  forty  years,  and 
there  go  on  with  his  machine.  He  succeeded  wjth  it  so  far 
as  to  produce  specimens  of  its  performances,  which  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  his  friends,  jocularly  describing  them  as  "  the 
productions  of  a  young  artist  just  entering  into  his  eighty- 
third  year."  But  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  stopped  by 
death.  The  machine  remained  unfinished,  and,  what  is  a 
'singular  testimony  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  a  man 
who  had  invented  so  much,  it  is  ahnost  his  only  unfinished 
work.  • 

He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  and  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Divine 
Providence  for  the  blessings  which  he  had  been  permitted 
to  enjoy,  for  his  length  of  days,  and  his  exemption  from  the 
infirmities  of  age.  "  I  am  very  sensible,"  said  -he,  to  the 
mourning  friends  who  assembled  round  his  death-bed,  "of 
Uie  attachment  you  show  me,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for 
it,  as  I  am  now  come  to  my  last  illness."  He  passed  quietly 
away  fix)m  the  world  on  the  19th  of  August,  1819,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  A  statue  by  Chantrey  —  perhaps  the 
greatest  work  of  that  master  —  has  been  placed  in  Hands- 
worth  Church,  where  "Watt  lies  buried,  and  justifies  the 
compliment  paid  to  the  sculptor,  that  he  "  cut  breath  ; "  for 
when  uncovered  before  the  old  servants  assembled  round  it 
at  Soho,  it  so  powerfully  reminded  them  of  their  master, 
that  they  "  lifled  up  their  voices  and  wept,"  Watt  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  monumental  honors.  The  colossal  statue  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  also  from  the  chisel  of  Chantrey,  bears 
upon  it  an  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  Brougham,  which  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  finest  lapidary  inscription  in  the 
English  language,  and  among  its  other  signal  merits  has  one 
which  appertains  rather  to  its  subject  than  its  author,  tliat, 
lofty  as  is  the  eulogy,  every  word  of  it  is  strictly  true. 
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ABOUT  forty  years  since,  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  colliery 
engineman  at  Killingworth,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  homely 
gray  stuff,  cut  out  by  his  ^Either,  was  accustomed  to  ride  to 
Newcastle  daily  upon  a  donkey,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school  there.  Years  passed,  and  the  boy  became  the  man 
known  to  world-wide  fame  as  Robert  Stephenson,  the  en« 
^neer.  He  died,  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  1859,  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  side  by  side  with  the 
departed  kings,  statesmen,  and  great  men  of  hb  country. 

Only  ten  years  before,  the  remains  of  George  Stephenson, 
the  father,  were  quietly  interred  in  a  small  church  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  followed  to  the  grave 
principally  by  his  own  work-people.  The  event  excited 
little  intertet  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  secluded  locahty. 
Yet  Greorge  Stephenson,  thus  obscurely  buried,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  passenger  locomotive,  and  the  founder  of  the 
now  gigantic  railway  system  of  England  and  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  public  have 
learnt  from  his  biography  how  great  a  man  then  passed  from 
the  earth.  But  the  honors  which  George  Stephenson  failed 
to  receive  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  and  which,  in  the 
strength  of  his  self-dependence,  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  seek,  have  at  length  not  unworthily  been  reflected  upon 
his  eminently  meritorious  son ;  and  those  who  hereafter  read 
his  tablet  and  contemplate  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  will  probably  not  fail  to  remember  that  Robert  St^ 
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phcnson  was  himself  one  of  the  best  products  of  his  great 
father's  manly  afiection,  his  noble  character,  and  his  inde- 
&tigable  industry. 

Every  reader  now  knows  the  story* of  the  father's  life,— 
his  early  encounter  with  poverty  and  difficulty,  his  strenuous 
endeavors  after  self'tedneatiDnj  his  determination  to  gsun 
"insight"  into  all  the  details  of  his  business,  his  patience, 
his  bravery,  his  self-discipline  and  self-reliance.  But  great- 
est of  all  was  his  manly  love  for  his  only  son,  and  his  reso- 
iation,  formed  almost  as  soon  as  the  boy  was  bom,  and 
fiteadily  iacted  out  in  his  life,  that  iio  labor,  nor  painS,  ndp 
self-denial  should  be  spai^  to  furnish  him  with  the  best 
education  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  His  own 
Words  on  the  subject  are  memorable.  "In  the  earlier 
period  of  my  eareer,**  said  he,  "  when  Robert  was  a  little 
boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and  I  made  up 
iwy  ttiind  that  he  should  not  labor  under  the  same  defect,  but 
that  I  would  put  him  to  a  good  school,  and  give  him  a  liberal 
tl^ihing.  I  was,  however,  a  poor  man,  and  fiow  do  you 
think  I  managed  ?  I  betook  myself  to  mending  my  neigh- 
bors' docks  and  watches  at  nights,  after  my  daily  labor  was 
done,  and  thus  I  procured  the  means  of  educatii^  my  son " 

ir!ie  fhther,  moreover,  taught  the  boy  to  work  with  him,^ 
l^nd  trained  him  as  it  were  to  educate  himself.  When  a 
little  fellow  not  big  enough  to  reach  so  high  as  to  put  a  clock- 
hertd  bn,  his  fkther  would  make  him  mount  a  chair  for  the 
ptirpose ;  and  to  "help  father "  became  the  proudest  work 
which  the  boy  then,  and  ever  after,  could  take  part  in.  Tliis 
ilnUy  and  unceasing  example  of  industry  and  application, 
working  on  before  the  boy*s  eyes  in  the  plrson  of  a  loving 
and  beloved  father,  imprinted  itself  deeply  upon  his  mind, 
in  characters  hever  to  be  effaced.  A  spirit  of  self-improve- 
ttient  took  possession  of  him,  which  continued  to  influence 
him  through  life ;  and  to  the  close  of  his  career  he  was 
proud  to  confess  that,  if  his  success  had  been  great,  it  was 
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Dudnlj  to  liie  example  and  training  of  his  Either  that  1m 
owed  it 

When  Robert  went  to  Mr.  Brace's  school  at  Newcastley 
he  was  a  rough,  nnpolished  country  lad,  speaking  the  broad 
dialect  of  the  pitmen ;  and  the  other  boys  would  tease  him 
oocasionallj,  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  an  outburst  of  his 
Killingworth  Doric  But  he  was  kindlj  of  disposition,  and 
a  diligent  pupil ;  Mr.  Bruce  frequently  holding  him  up  to  the 
laggards  of  the  school  as  an  example  of  good  conduct  and 
industry.  He  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  of  his  spare 
time  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute ;  - 
and  when  he  went  home  in  the  evenings  he  would  recount  to 
hb  father  the  results  of  his  reading.  Sometimes  he  was 
allowed  to  take  to  Killingworth  a  volume  of  the  Repertory 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  the  father  and  son  studied  to- 
gether, George  laying  great  stress  upon  his  son's  being  able 
to  read  and  understand  the  plans  and  diagrams  without 
reference  to  the  written  descriptions.  Sometimes  they  tried 
chemical  experiments  together,  assisted  by  Wigham,  a  neigh- 
boring farmer's  son ;  and  occasionally  Robert  experimented 
on  his  own  account,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  cows  in  Wig- 
ham's  enclosure,  which  he  electrified  by  means  of  his  electric 
kite,  making  them  run  about  the  field  with  their  tails  on  end, 
and  on  another  occasion  upon  his  father's  Galloway  when 
standing  at  the  cottage  door,  nearly  knocking  the  pony  down 
by  the  smartness  of  the  shock. 

George  was  about  this  time  occupied  with  the  invention 
of  his  safety-lamp,  and  Robert  was  present  and  assisted  in 
making  many  of  the  experiments  upon  the  fire-damp  brought 
from  the  Killingworth  pits.'  On  one  occasion,  George  was 
engaged  in  experimenting  by  means  of  a  gasometer  and  glass 
receivers  borrowed  from  the  Newcastle  Institute ;  Nicholas 
Wood  being  appointed  to  turn  the  cocks,  and  Robert  to  time 
the  experiment  The  flame  being  observed  to  descend  in 
the  tube,  the  word  was  given  to  turn  the  cock,  but  unfor- 
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tunatelj  Wood  turned  it  the  wrong  way ;  the  gas  exploded, 
and  the  apparatus  was  blown  to  pieces,  though  fortunately 
no  one  was  hurt  At  other  times,  Robert  was  engaged  in 
embodying  in  a  practical  shape  the  drawings  of  machines 
and  instruments  which  he  found  described  in  the  bod^s  he 
read ;  amongst  other  things,  constructing  a  theodolite  spirit- 
level,  on  which  he  engraved  the  words,  "  Robert  Stephenson, 
fecitr  Another  of  his  works,  while  he  was  still  at  Brace's 
school,  was  the  sun-dial,  the  joint  work  of  father  and  son, 
constructed  after  much  study  and  labor,  and  eventually  fixed 
over  the  cottage  door  at  Killingworth,  where  it Js  still  to  be 
seen.  Not  long  since,  Mr.  Stephenson  visited  the  place  with 
some  friends,  and  pointed  out  the  very  desk  in  the  little  rooip 
of  the  cottage  at  which  he  had  studied  the  plan  of  the  dial 
and  calculated  the  latitude  of  his  village. 

The  youth  left  school  well  grounded  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  and  an  adept  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  algebra.  In  his  after  life,  he  with  good  reason  attached 
much  importance  to  the  thorough  training  in  mathematics 
which  he  received  at  Brace's  school,  and  considered  that  it 
had  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  his  success  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession.  His  Either  at 
first  destined  him  for  tlie  business  of  a  coal-miner,  and  with 
that  object  apprenticed  him  to  Nicholas  Wood,  then  chief 
viewer  at  Killingworth.  While  thus  engaged,  Robert  ac- 
quired a  familiarity  with  underground  work,  which  afterwards 
proved  of  much  value  to  him ;  and  in  the  evenings,  after 
the  day's  work  was  over,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  mechanics 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  had  by  this  time  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  chief  engine-wright  ^f  the  colliery. 

The  Killingworth  locomotive  was  now  in  full  work,  and 
Robert  became  familiar  with  its  every  detail.  The  possible 
adaptation  of  the  engine  to  more  important  uses  than  the 
hauling  of  coal  to  the  shipping-place,  the  improvement  ol 
the  steam-blast  (employed  in  all  the  engines  cx)nstructed  by 
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Slephenson  subsequent  to  the  year  1815),  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heating  surface,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  rapid 
supply  of  steam,  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  evening  dis- 
cussions in  the  cottage  of  the  Stephensons.     Of  the  two,  the 
youth  was  at  that  time  by  much  the  most  sanguine,  his  father 
"  holding  him  back  "  by  setting  up  all  manner  of  objections 
for  him  to  answer,  and  thus  in  the  most  effectual  way  cul- 
tivating his  faculties  and  stimulating  his  inventiveness.     It 
was  a  happy  time  for  both,  full  of  discipline,  co-operation, 
self-improvement,  and  steadily  advancing  mechanical  ability. 
The  father,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
which  his  son  might  thus  laboriously  acquire  by  studying  in 
company  with  himself  ^t  Killingworth.     He  was  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  had 
hampered  him  at  every  stage  of  his  career.     Above   all 
things,  he  desired  that  Robert  should  be  well  grounded  in 
>  the  principles  of  natural  science ;  for  which  purpose  he  felt 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  him  under  disciplined  teachers. 
He  resolved,  accordingly,  to  send  Robert  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  spent  the  winter  and  summer  sessions  of 
1820  -  21,  attending  the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy  under 
Sir  John  Leslie,  Mineralogy  under  Professor  Jamieson,  and 
Chemistry  under  Dr.  Hope.     Young  Stephenson  was  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  hard-working  students  of  his  year. 
He  toolt  copious  notes  of  all  the  lectures,  which  he  was  ac- 
customed carefully  to  write  out,  and  afterwards  to  consult, 
even  to  the  close  of  his  life.     One  evening,  a  few  years  ago, 
an  engineering  friend  was  discussing  with  him  in  his  library 
in,  Gloucester  Square  some  scientific  point,  when  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson rose,  and  took  down  from  the  shelves  a  thick  vol- 
ume, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  it.     On  the  question 
being  asked,  "  What  have  we  here  ?  "  he  replied,  "  When  I 
went  to  college,  I  knew  the  difficulty  my  father  had  in  col- 
lecting money  to  send  me  there ;  before  going  I  studied  short- 
hand, and  while  at  Edinburgh  I  took  down  verbatim  every 
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iectnre  I  attended ;  every  eyening  before  I  went  to  bed  I 
tnniBcribed  those  lectures  word  for  word,  and  you  sec  tlie 
result  in  that  range  of  books." 

It  was  a  good  eustom  of  Professor  Jamieson,  at  the  dose 
of  each  session,  to  select  the  most  diligent  and  meritorious  of 
his  pu{Hls  to  accompany  him  in  a  botanical  and  geological 
excursion  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Scot- 
land; and  Eobert  Stephenson  was  one  of  these  favored 
fmpils  at  the  close  of  the  sessicHi  of  1820-21.  Only  about 
a  year,  before  his  death,  when  he  was  making  an  excursion 
in  his  yacht  with  a  party  of  firiends  through  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  he  took  occasion  to  point  out  some  of  the  ground 
which  he  had  gone  over  during  that  delightful  excursicm 
with  his  professor,  and  he  then  expressed  the  practical  ad- 
vantages which  he  liad  derived  from  studying  the  great  woiis 
of  the  Creator  upon  the  chart  of  Nature  itself.  The  stu- 
dents' excnrsion  ended,  Bobert  returned  to  KiUingworth ; 
and  his  father  was  a  proud  man  when  his  son  reported  the 
progress  he  had  made,  and,  above  all,  when  he  laid  before 
him  the  prize  for  mathematics  which  he  had  won  at  the  Uni* 
versity.  The  cost  of  the  year's  education  was  about  eighty 
pounds ;  but  thou^  a  lai^  sum  in  the  estimation  of  both 
father  and  son  at  the  time,  Greorge  then  and  afterwiurds  de- 
clared that  it  was  one  of  the  best  investments  of  money 
idiich  he  had  ever  made. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  sevo:*! 
stages  in  the  education  of  Eobert  Stephenson,  and  the  actire 
part  which  his  father  took  in  the  process,  because  it  was  thus 
that  the  foundations  of  his  character  were  laid.  The  young 
tnan  was  now  to  enter  by  himself  upon  the  road  of  life,  fi>^ 
tified  by  good  example,  his  habits  well  trained,  his  faculties 
well  disciplined,  and  fully  conscious  that  the  issue  rested 
mainly  with  himself.  For  several  years  more,  however,  he 
remained  under  his  father's  eye,  passing  through  the  admirar 
Ue  discipline  of  the  workshop,  to  which  he  himself  in  a^ 
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years  was  accustomed  to  attach  the  greatest  importance.  At 
the  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  at  Newcastle,  in 
August,  1858,  he  used  these  words :  ^  Having  been  brought 
np  originally  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  seen  perhaps  as 
itauch  as  any  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the  profession,  I 
feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  civil  engineering  department 
is  best  founded  upon  the  mechanical  knowledge  obtained  in 
the  workshop.  I  have  ever  been  fully  conscious  how  greatly 
my  civil  en^eering  has  been  modified  by  the  mechanical 
knowledge  which  I  acquired  from  my  father ;  and  the  fur- 
ther my  experience  has  advanced,  the  more  have  I  been 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  educate  an  engineer  in  the 
Workshop.  That  is  the  education  emphatically  which  is  cal- 
culated to  render  the  engineer  most  intelligent,  most  use^ 
and  the  fullest  of  resources  in  times  .of  difficulty." 

In  1824  George  Stephenson  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Robert  was  occupied  in  the  locomotive  manu- 
factory already  conmienced  at  Newcastle,  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  No.  1  engine,  the  "  Active,*'  for  that  rail- 
way ;  the  same  engine  that  was  lately  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
in  front  of  the  Darlington  station.     He  was  also  busy  Re- 
signing the  fixed  engine  for  the  Brusselton  incline,  which 
he  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  left  England 
for  a  time  to  take  charge  of  the  engines  and  machinery 
6f  a  mining  company  newly  established  in  Columbia,  South 
America.     Severe  study  and  dose  application  had  begun  to 
tell  upon  his  health,  and  his  father  consented  that  he  should 
accept  the  situation  which  had  been  ofiered  him,  in  the  hope 
Chat  the  change  of  scene  and  occupation  might  restore  him 
to  health  and  str/ength,  though  ill  able  to  dispense  with  his 
valuable   assistance   at   that   important  crisis  in  his  own 
career. 

The  Darlington  line  was  finished  and  opened,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  such   as  to  ^icourage    the   Liverpool  merchanu 
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shortly  after  to  project  their  undertaking  of  a  railway-be- 
tween that  town  and  Manchester.     The  difficulties  encoun« 
tered  in  obtaining  the  act,  and  in  constructing  the  railway 
across  Chat  Moss,  are  among  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
George  Stephenson's  life,  and  need  not  be  adverted  to  here. 
Then  began  the  battle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  keen  dis- 
cussions between  the  advocates  of  fixed  and  travelling  engines, 
George  Stephenson  standing  almost  alone  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  latter.     At  this  juncture  he  wrote  to  his  son,  urging  him 
to  return  home,  as  the  £a.te  of  the  locomotive  hung  upon  the 
issue.     Accordingly  we  find  Robert  Stephenson  again  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  manu- 
factory at  Newcastle,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1827.     From 
this  time  forward  Robert  was  as  his  father's  right  hand,  for- 
tifying his  arguments,  illustrating  his  views,  embodying  his 
ideas  in  definite  shapes,  writing  his  reports  to  the  directors, 
exposing  the  fallacies  contained  in  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  fixed  engines,  and  in  all  ways  energeti- 
cally fighting  by  the  side  of  his  father  the  battle  of  the  loco- 
motive.    At  length  their  joint  perseverance  produced  its 
effect;    a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  locomotive,  and 
Gr^rge   and   Robert   Stephenson's  engine,   the   "  Rocket," 
won  the  prize  at  Rainhill.     Mr.  Booth  furnished  the  idea  of 
the  multitubular  boiler;  George  Stephenson  furnished  the 
general  plan  of  the  engine;   but  the  working  out  of  the 
whole  details,  on  which  so  much  depended,  was  carried  out 
by  Robert  Stephenson  himself  in  the  manufactory  at  New- 
castle.    Successful,  however,  though   the  performances  of 
that  engme  were,  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  Robert  Ste- 
phenson's labors.     For  many  years  after,  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  perfecting  the  locomotive  in  all  its  details ; 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  observe  the  rapidity  of  the  improve- 
ments effected,  every  engine  turned  out  of  the  Stephenson 
workshops  exhibiting  an  advance  upon  its  predecessor  io 
point  of  speed,  power,  and  working  efficiency. 
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The  success  of  railwajs  being  now  proved,  railway  pro- 
jects multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  then 
decided  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  a  civil  engineer ;  the 
first  railway  laid  out  by  him  being  the  Leicester  and  Swan- 
ington  line ;  afler  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Bailway.  It  is  related  as  an  illustration  of  his  conscientious 
perseverance  in  laying  out  this  line,  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination  of  the  country  between  London  and  Birming- 
ham, he  walked  over  the  whole  intervening  districts  upwards 
of  twenty  times.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying 
out  this  undertaking  in  those  early  days  of  railway-making 
were  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  the  most  important  being 
the  construction  of  the  Kilsby  Tunnel ;  but  by  perseverance 
and  skill  added  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  mining  opera- 
tions, which  proved  of  great  service  to  him,  they  were  all 
surmounted ;  and  the  success  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  speedily  introduced  our  young  engineer  to  a 
vast  and  prosperous  business,  in  which  he  continued  to  hold 
the  very  first  place  to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was  stated  m 
his  presence,  at  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  High 
Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  a  few  years  ago,  that  not  less  than 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway  had  then  been 
constructed  after  his  designs  and  under  his  superintendence, 
at  an  outlay  of  seventy  millions  sterling. 

His  Parliamentary  business  was  necessarily  extensive.  In 
the  session  of  1846  he  appeared  as  the  engineer  for  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  schemes ;  and  he  might  have  been  engineer 
for  as  many  more,  if  he  would  have  allowed  his  name  to  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  them.  On  all  questions  of  railway 
working  and  railway  construction,  his  evidence  was  eagerly 
sought  and  highly  valued.  Into  the  controversy  respecting  the 
comparative  ments  of  the  narrow  and  broad  gauges,  and  the 
locomotive  as  compared  with  the  atmospheric  system,  he  threw 
himself  with  more  than  ordinary  scientific  keenness.    He  waa 
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the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition  to  his  fiiend  BnmeFfl 
innovations,  and  the  result  proved  that  his  views  were  correct 
The  most  vehement  Parliamentary  struggle  of  this  kind  oo- 
curred  in  the  session  of  1845,  when  the  rival  sememes  of  Bru- 
nei and  Stephenson  were  before  Parliament,  —  the  one  pro- 
moting the  Northumberland  Atmospheric,  and  the  other  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  (locomotive)  line.  The  former  was 
recommended  to  the  Commons  Committee  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wrangham,  as  calculated  to  be  ^  a  retpectaUe  line,  and  not 
one  that  was  to  be  converted  into  a  road  for  the  acccmmiodar 
tion  of  the  coal-owners  of  the  district;"  and  Mr.  Brunei 
summed  up  his  evidence  in  these  words :  ^  In  short,  rapid- 
ity, comfort,  safety,  and  economy  are  its  recommendations." 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  examined  at  great  length,  and  his  ev>> 
tience  must  have  had  its  due  weight  with  the  Committee,  who 
passed  the  preamble  of  his  bill ;  and  the  shareholders  were 
thus  saved  much  useless  expenditure,  for  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  the  atmdspheric  system  was  everywhere  aban- 
doned. 

The  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  formed  part  of  the 
east  coast  system  of  railways,  of  which  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
then  the  engineer,  extending  from  London  to  Berwick.  This 
noble  work  occupied  three  years  in  construction,  and  it  was 
opened  by  her  Majesty  on  the  19th  of  August,  1849.  It  is 
a  much  finer  architectural  structure  tlian  any  of  the  great 
iron  bridges  subsequently  erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson  ;  com- 
bining, also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities  of  strength, 
rigidity,  and  durability.  The  bridge  and  viaduct  approach- 
ing it  are  of  great  length,  being,  together,  about  four  thou- 
sand feet.  The  bridge  spans  the  Tyne  between  Newcastle  ' 
and  Gateshead,  and  passes  completely  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  which  fill  the  valley  on  either  side  the  river.  The 
prospect  frwn  the  bridge  is  most  striking ;  the  Tyne,  full  of 
shipping,  lies  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below,  the  funnels  and 
masts  of  steamers  being  visible,  when  the  smoke  allows^  fitf 
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^wn  the  river.  Seen  firom  beneath,  the  bridge  is  very  ma» 
jestic,  the  impress  of  power  being  grandly  stamped  upon  it. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  l^idge  —  charac- 
teristic of  all  Mr.  Stephenson's  structures,  but  especfeilly  so 
in  this  case — is  its  utihty.  It  is  a  double  bridge,  fbrming 
a  direct  road  connecting  the  busy  towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  with  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ao 
integral  part  of  the  railway  system  along  which  the  traffic  by 
the  east  coast  between  England  and  Scotland  is  enabled  to 
pass  without  break  of  gauge ;  and  it  will  probably  r^nmn, 
for  many  centuries  to  come,  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
monument  in  Newcastle  to  the  native  genius  of  the  Stephen- 
sons^ 

Another  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  great  structures  is  his  well- 
known  Britannia  Bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  —  amas- 
teriy  work,  the  result  of  laborious  calculation,  founded  on 
painstaking  experiment,  combined  with  eminent  constructive 
genius  and  high  moral  and  intellectual  courage.  The  original 
idea  embodied  by  Mr.  Stephenscm  in  this  bridge  was  the 
application  of  wrought-iron  tubes  in  the  form  of  an  aerial 
tunnel,  for  the  purpose  of  spanning  this  lum  of  ihe  sea  at 
such  a  height  as  to  enable  vessels  of  large  burden  to  pass 
underneath  in  full  sail.  The  arch  was  rejected,  as  incom- 
patible with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  engineer  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  to  overcome 
the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  c€  the  passage* 
After  much  reflection  and  study,  the  scheme  of  a  wrought^ 
iron  hollow  beam,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  was  adopted ;  Mr* 
Stephenson  feeling  satisfied  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
idea  was  founded  were  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
those  in  daily  use  in  the  profession  of  the  engineer.  Wliile 
his  mind  was  still  occupied  with  the  subject  in  its  earlier 
stages,  an  accident  occurred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  iron 
steamship,  at  Blackwall,  which  singularly  corroborated  Mr. 
Stephenson's  views  as    to    the    strength    of   wrought-u-oH 
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beams  of  large  dimen^ons.  While  launching  this. vessel,  the 
cleet  on  the  bow  gave  way,  in  consequence,  of  the  bolts  break- 
ing, and  let  the  vessel  down  so  that  the  bilge  came  in  contact 
with  the  wharf,  and  she  remained  suspended  between  the 
water  and  the  wharf,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  without  injury  to  the  plates  of  the  ship,  thus  proving 
her  great  strength.  The  illustration  was  well-timed,  and  so 
fully  confirmed  the  calculations  which  Mr.  Stephenson  bad 
already  made  on  the  strength  of  tubular  structures,  that  it 
greatly  relieved  liis  anxiety,  and  converted  his  confidence 
into  a  certainty  that  he  had  not  undertaken  an  impracticable 
task.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  elaboi*ate  experiments, 
in  which  the  engineer  was  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Hodg- 
kinson,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  to  determine  the 
best  form,  thickness,  and  diraensions  of  the  required  tubes, 
so  that  assurance  might  be  made  doubly  sure.  Every  detwl 
was  carefully  attended  to,  and  not  a  point  was  neglected  that 
could  add  to  the  eflftciency  and  security  of  th^  structure.  As 
Mr.  Stephenson  himself  said,  at  the  opening  of  the  bridge  for 
traffic :  "  The  true  and  accurate  calculation  of  all  the  condi- 
tions and  elements  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  bridge  had 
been  a  source  not  only  of  mental,  but  of  bodily  toil ;  indad- 
ing,  as  it  did,  a  combination  of  abstract  thought  and  well^ 
considered  experiment  adequate  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
ject" Mr.  Stephenson's  anxiety  was  very  great  during  the 
arduous  process  of  raising  the  tubes,  and  it  is  said  that  for 
three  weeks  he  was  almost  sleepless.  Sir  F.  Head,  however, 
relates,  that  on  the  morning  following  the  raising  of  the  final 
tube,  when  about  to  leave  the  scene  of  so  many  days'  har- 
assing operations,  he  observed,  sitting  on  a  platform  which 
had  been  erected  to  enable  some  of  the  more  favored  spec- 
tators to  command  a  good  view  of  the  preceding  day's  opera- 
tions, a  gentleman  recliuing  entirely  by  himself,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  as  if  almost  indolently  gazing  at  the  aerial  gallery 
before  him.    It  was  the  father  looking  at  his  new-bom  child! 
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He  had  strolled  down  from  the  neighboring  village,  after  his 
first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  for  weeks,  to  behold  in  sun- 
shine and  solitude  that  which,  during  a  weary  period  of  ges- 
tation, had  been  either  mysteriously  moving  in  his  brain,  or, 
like  a  vision,  —  sometimes  of  good  omen,  and  sometimes  of 
bad,  —  had,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  been  flitting  across 
his  mind. 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  across  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Mon- 
treal, is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  the  Victoria  Bridge, 
with  its  approaches,  being  only  sixty  yards  short  of  two  miles 
in  length.  In  its  gigantic  strength  and  majestic  proportions, 
there  is  no  structure  to  compare  with  it  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  consists  of  not  less  tlian  twenty-five  immense  tubu- 
lar bridges  joined  into  one;  the  great  central  span  being 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  others  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  in  length.  The  weight  of  wrought  iron  in  the 
bridge  is  about  ten  thousand  tons ;  and  the  piers  are  of  mas- 
sive stone,  containing  some  eight  thousand  tons  each  of  solid 
masonry.  Of  this  last  and  greatest  of  his  works,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  engineer  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion. 

For  many  years  his  time  was  completely  occupied  with 
the  promotion  of  railway  bills,  the  surveying  of  new  lines 
for  many  companies,  and  giving  evidence  for  those  compa- 
nies in  Parliament,  -as  well  as  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  works  in  progress.  During  this  busy  period 
of  his  life  his  income  was  very  lai^,  and  his  accumulation 
of  property  was  rapid, -^  far  beyond  any  previous  example 
of  engineering  gain.  And  when  his  father  died,  in  1848, 
bequeathing  to  him  his  valuable  collieries,  his  share  in  the 
engine  manufactory  at  Newcastle,  and  his  accumulated  sav- 
ings, Robert  Stephenson  occupied  the  ][:o3ition  of  an  engi- 
neer millionnaire,  —  the  first  of  the  race.  He  continued, 
however,  to  live  in  a  quiet  style,  and,  although  he  bought 
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pictures,  and  indulged  in  tlie  luxorj  of  a  jachtf  he  did  not 
live  up  to  his  inccmie,  which  went  on  accumulating.  He 
had  no  family  to  inherit  his  fortune,  and  he  could,  therefore, 
afford  to  be  generous  —  which  he  was,  to  his  honor  —  to 
the  educational  institutions  of  his  native  town.  The  New- 
castle and  Literary  Institute  had  liberally  assisted  his  father 
and  himself  with  books  and  apparatus  in  the  days  of  ihai 
obscurity ;  and  he  accordingly  presented  the  Institute,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  with  a  sum  <^  above  £3,000,  towards  paying 
off  the  debt  which  lay  heavy  upon  the  institution,  conditional 
on  its  local  supporters  finding  the  remaining  half  of  the  debt, 
which  they  did.  It  is  well  to  see  men  of  wealth  thus  mind- 
ful of  the  educational  claims  of  the  localities  to  which  tfaej 
bdong,  and  of  the  institutes -which  hdped  them  in  their 
youth. 

Mr,  St^henson  was  greatly  esteemed  in  his  professton, 
suad  when  any  difficulty  arose,  he  was  prompt  to  reoder  bis 
best  advice  and  assistance.  When  Mr.  Brunei  was  ooea* 
pied  with  his  first  firuiUess  ^orts  to  launch  the  Great  East- 
em,  at  the  close  of  one  most  disheartening  day's  work,  he 
wrote  Mr.  Stephenson,  urging  him  to  come  down  to  Black- 
wall  on  the  following  morning,  and  confer  with  him  as  to 
further  measures.  Next  morning  Mr.  Stej^enson  was  in 
the  yard  at  Blackwall  shortiy  after  six  o'clock,  and  he  re- 
mained there  -until  dusk.  While  superintending  the  of>era- 
tlons  about  midday,  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  balk  of  timber 
which  canted  up,  and  he  fell  up  to  his  middle  in  the  Thamei 
mud.  He  was  merely  in  his  ordinary  dress,  without  any 
great  coat  (though  the  weather  was  bitter  cold)  and  with 
only  thin  boots  upon  his  feet.  He  was  urged  to  leave  the 
yard  and  change  his  dress,  but,  with  his  usual  disregard  rf 
health,  his  reply  was,  "  O,  never  mind  me,  I  'm  quite  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing ;  **  and  he  went  paddling  about  in  the 
mud,  smoking  his  cigar  until  almost  quite  dark,  when  the 
woi^L  of  the  day  was  completed.     The  consequence  of  thii 
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exposure  was  an  inflammaticm  of  the  lungs,  which  kept  faiia 
to  his  bed  foi"  a  fortnight. 

No  man  could  be  more  beloTed  than  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
bj  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  pupils  and  juniors  in  th9 
pro^sion  regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  worship ;  and  he  even 
ran  some  risk  of  being  spoilt  by  the  adulation  with  which 
&ej  surrounded  him.  But  he  preserved  his  simpliciiy,  hia 
modesty,  and  his  manliness,  through  alL  He  was  a  kind 
and  pleasant  companion,  very  unaffected,  cordial,  and  com- 
municative. Possessing  ample  means,  he  wias  enabled  to  do 
many  benevolent  acts,  particularly  to  those  who  had  worked 
with  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  career ;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  on  the  deserving  and  the  industrious.  • 

He  was  greatly  honored  in  his  life,  though  he  died  un- 
titled. Like  his  father,  he  was  offered  knighthood,  and  de- 
clined it ;  but  he  accepted  the  honors  of  foreign  potentates 
for  whom  he  had  performed  important  services.  By  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold ;  the  King  of  Sweden  presented  him  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Olaf ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  deco- 
rated him  with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1857,  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honor 
of  D.  C.  L. ;  and  for  many  years  he  represented  Whitby  in 
Parliament.  The  greatest  honor  of  all,  however,  was  re- 
served for  his  death,  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  amidst  the 
gi'eat  departed  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Amongst  those  who  stood  beside  his  grave  were^  many 
of  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  and  his  manhood.  William 
Kell,  Philip  Staunton,  and  Joseph  Glynn,  his  schoolfellows  ; 
Nicholas  Wood,  his  first  master  in  the  business  of  life ;  Jo- 
seph Sandars,  the  projector  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter Railway ;  Henry  Booth,  his  coadjutor  in  designing  the 
"'Rocket,"  which  won  the  prize  at  RainhiU ;  Joseph  Locke 
and  John  Dixon,  his  early  professional  companions ;  Mr. 
Glyn,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  fast  friends  of  his 
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father,  as  well  as  himself;  down  to  Henry  Weatherbum,  driver 
of  the  "  Harvey  Combe,"  beside  whom  the  engineer  stood 
on  the  foot-plate  of  the  locomotive  at  the  opening  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Besides  these  were 
many  of  the  greatest  living  men  of  thought  and  acdon, 
assembled  at  that  solemn  ceremony  to  pay  their  last  mark 
of  respect  to  this  illustrious  son  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
woridngmen.    Bequiescat ! 
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IT  does  one's  heart  good  to  contemplate  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  He  possessed  that  quality 
of  earnestness  which  gives  force  to  every  purpose  in  life. 
He  was  full  of  strong  sympathy  for  all  that  was  true  and 
good  in  our  modem  social  movements,  and  of  as  strong  an- 
tipathy for  all  that  he  conceived  to  be  false  and  unjust.  He 
did  battle  in  the  cause  that  he  conscientiously  felt  to  be 
right,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  waged  as  uncom- 
promising war  against  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  shams  and 
&lsities.  He  was  of  the  stem  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
made ;  for  when  he  saw  his  way  clear,  and  his  conscience 
approved,  he  never  hesitated  at  once  to  act  boldly  and  ener- 
getically. We  may  not  agree  with  him  in  all  the  views  that 
he  held  and  advocated  ;  but  we  never  fail  to  admire  the  un- 
deviating  and  high-minded  consistency  of  his  life,  and  the 
purity  of  the  motives  on  which  he  acted. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Arnold  contains  comparatively  few 
incidents.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  acting  upon  the 
world  through  his  school  and  his  study,  rather  than  taking 
an  active  part  in  its  practical  movements  and  stmggles.  He 
influenced  it  from  without,  and  spoke  to  the  men  in  action, 
as  if  from  a  higher  sphere.  Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  at 
West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1795.  His  father, 
who  was  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  place,  died  sud- 
denly in  1801,  and  left  a  large  family  to  be  provided  for, 
Thomas  (the  youngest)  being  then  only  six  years  old.     His 
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aunt  undertook  the  care  of  his  education,  and  sent  him  to 
Warminster  School  in  1803,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Winchester,  leaving  that  seminary  in 
1811.  As  a  boy,  he  was  shy  and  retiring,  but  he  then  formed 
numerous  warm  friendships,  which  continued  through  life. 
He  was  fond  of  ballad  poetry,  and  while  at  Winchester 
wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  subject  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Poet  Arnold." 
But  in  his  school  career  there  was,  on  the  whole,  nothing 
remarkable. 

He  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  181 X ;  w»3 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  in  1815 ;  and  8ubs» 
quendy  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  the  University 
essays  in  Latin  and  English.  He  o&jbb.  looked  back  with 
delight  to  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  trod  over  agiun  ia 
&ncy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  —  Bageky 
Wood,  and  Shotover,  with  Horapath  nestling  under  it; 
Elsfield,  with  its  green  slope ;  and  all  the  varietj  of  Cuib^ 
nor  HilL  He  had  an  intense  love  of  nature  in  all  it£ 
aspects,  and  quite  revelled  amongst  the  beautiful  sceneiy 
of  Westmoreland,  where  he  had  his  rural  home  daring  tbo 
later  years  of  his  life.  While  at  College,  his  inquiries  be- 
came directed  upon  religious  subjects,  and  he  was  eariy 
beset  by  doubts  and  scruples,  through  which  most  strong 
minds  have  vigorously  to  struggle.  But  Arnold  succeeded 
in  at  kngdi  reaching  what  he  felt  to  be  firm  ground,  his  na- 
ture strengthened  by  the  struggles  which  he  had  undergone. 

In  December,  1818,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Oxfixrd; 
hi  1819,  he  settled  at  Laleham  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and 
sister,  taking  in  pupils  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities ; 
and  in  1820,  he  married  Mary  Penrose,  the  youngest  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Rector  of  Fledborough,  Lincolnshire.  He  re- 
mained at  Laleham  for  nine  years,  diligently  improving  his 
mind,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
learning  Grerman  in  order  to  read  Niebuhr,  searching  out 
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the  dfe^j)  me^iiirig  df  the  Sdriptui-e^,  and  dfevdiiiig  tiiiiself  Ui 
ihe  iiiiproveinent  aiid  culture  of  thfe  miiids  of  His  fitipils.  H<5 
fovfed  te^hing,  jtnd  seined  to  live  for  it,  eriterin^  into  tliS 
(mrsuits  of  his  schdlars,  making  them  fe^l  in  love  wltK 
kilb^ledge  and  virtue,  giving  theid  ne\^  views  df  life  kai 
^tidiij  atrid  Asfcbvei-ihg  to  theiii  th^  iiieins  of  being  liseful 
ilrid  thily  happjr.  tie  loved  his  pxipiU,  aiid  the/  krv^  Kim 
tfstrinlj'  In  iufn.  He  bathed  i^ith  theiii,  teamed  With  ihiiH; 
Muled  and  rowed  with  theiii,  and  fentefed  ihtd  ^t  thei^ 
rimiisfeMiiiits,  a^  Werf  a^  liiielletiiM  dcctipatfldiii 

Hig  success  sit  Lalehani,  kM  the  tngH  opMcA'  wMcfi  tle^ 
^  td  ie  ^nieftain^d  df  hiiil  by  leadihg  mfnds,  dife^te'd 
^ttentidii  to  Dr;  Arnold  als  the  j^ropef  ]f)ei^dn  to  AH  the  dfficd 
of  Head  Mastei-  df  Rdgty  School,  oh  the  i^sighatioh  of  U^. 
Wodli  ft^i"  a  ^ofng  tinie  toaster  of  thSit  ^cstdetay  ;  and  oil  pfd^ 
sending  lii^seif  as  a  candidate,  he  i^as  at  diic^  elected  id  tM 
iifficfe  in  Dca^iember,  182!7.  In  tlife  foDotvirig  year  he  fe^ 
6eirfed  PHeSt^s  ordel^ ;  shortly  after,  he  tobk  hi^  degree  df 
B.  D.,  and  D,  D.,  and  entered  li^on  hli  duties  in  Atigust/ 
1828-  He  ddmmenced  his  ^ort  with  thd  afdferit  zea!  df  & 
ftfdhA^r.  He*  had  Idng  d^plbred  the'  state  df  the  pu1)Kd 
^Ixdol^  df  England,  holding  many  df  tirem  ia  bd  semfhitrie^ 
df  vied  rather  thaW  of  virtue,  ancf  He  Idhged  to  try  "  whether 
his  ik>tions  of  Chri^ian  Mucatioh  were  really  impractida- 
W^  hM  whdther  our  system  of  pubfid  sdhools  had  Aiot  ih  it 
tomd  noble  dlements  ^hich  might  prodiice  fruit,  dvdn  td  I!fd 
eternal/' 

itany  h^ve  er()ressed  a  regret  that  Arriold,  ^th  hi!^  ffrid 
pch^efi  6f  Hiirid,  should  have  devoted  his  toain  efiefgie^ 
ihrdtigh  life  to  the  peifdrmance  of  the  ddties  df  k  scTiOot 
hitiSier.  But  he  himsdlf  had  the  pf  opdr  nfotioris  df  tMs  high 
calling,  and  he  felt  that  in  forming,  influencing,  and  direct- 
ing the'  nSMdd  df  hundreds  df  young  toeri,-  whd  T^erd  to 
oceu^,  many  of  them,  profninent  places  in  society,  Hi  thd 
iame  dmfe  that  he  was  laboring  to  reform  kxid  to  elevatd'  tfic^ ' 
4 
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entire  system  of  school  education,  he  was  really  engaged  in 
a  noble  and  elevating  work.  He  threw  himself  into  this 
work  with  great  zeal,  at  first  feeling  his  way, -but  gradually 
acting  with  greater  boldness  and  decision.  He  ^cceeded  in 
enlisting  the  boys  themselves  in  his  labors,  made  them  co- 
operators  with  himself  in  the  improvements  he  sought  to 
introduce,  and  the  result  was,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  Rugby  School  was  rendei-ed  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  successful  in  England. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  the  tenderness, 
the  firmness,  the  judgment,  the  kindness,  and  the  Christian 
zeal  which  the  master  displayed  in  carrying  out  his  great 
purpose,  and  to  exhibit  by  what  means  he  fired  his  pupils 
with  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  integrity, -^  teadiing 
them  to  do  for  themselves  rather  than  to  depend  upon  others 
for  success,  —  treating  them  as  gentlemen,  and  thus  making 
them  such,  —  trusting  them,  confiding  in  them,  stimulating 
them,  and  encouraging  them.  But,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  there  were  many  unruly  spirits  to  be  dealt  with 
among  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  three  hundred  boys ;  and 
mischievous  tendencies  and  bad  feeling  couM  not  be  alto- 
gether repressed  among  them.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  exclaimed :  "  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ?  I  cannot  r&- 
main  here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ; 
if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  jailer,  T  would  rather  resign  my 
office  at  once.**  And  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  send  away  some  unruly  boys,  he  said  :  "  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  Hundred, 
or  of  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen."  And  such 
stirring  appeals  to  the  generous  nature  of  his  boys  rarely 
failed  in  their  effect 

What  Dr.  Arnold  mainly  aimed  at,  was  to  promote  the 

self-development  of   the    young   minds   committed   to  his 

•  charge,  by  encouraging  them  to  cultivate , their  ovm  inteP 
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lects,    "  I  am  aare,"  he  used  to  say,  "  the  temptations  of  in- 
tellect are  not  comparable  to  the  temptations  of  dulness ; " 
and  be  often  dwelt  on  "  the  fruit  which  he  above  all  things 
longed  for, — moral  thoughtfulness,  —  the  engrossing  love  of 
truth  going  along  with  the  devoted  love  of  goodness;'*  and 
again  he  said:  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solemn  duty 
to  caltivsvte  our  understandings  to  the  uttermost,  for  I  have 
seen  the  evil  moral  consequences  of  fanaticism  to  a  greater 
degree  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  them  realized ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  neglected  intellect  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of 
mischief  to  a  man  than  a  perverted  or  overvalued  one."     He 
longed  to  train  men  so  that  they  should  form  their  own  opin- 
ions honestly,  and  entertain  them  decidedly.     He  could  not 
bear  that  nondescript  in  society,  —  the  neutral  character. 
"Neutrality,  however,"  he  observed,  "  seems  to  me  a  natural 
state  for  men  of  fair  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and  much  indo- 
lence; they  cannot  get  strong  impressions  of  what  is  true 
and  right,  and  the  weak  impressioir,  which  is  all  that  they 
can  take,  cannot  overcome  indolence  and  fear:  I  crave  a 
strong  mind  for  my  children,  for  this  reason,  —  that  they 
then  have  a  chance,  at  least,  of  appreciating  truth  keenly, 
and  when  a  man  does  that,  honesty  becomes  comparatively 
easy."     "  I  would  far  rather,"  he  said,  "  send  a  boy  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  where  he  must  work  for  his  bread,  than 
send  him  to  Oxford  to  live  in  luxury,  without  any  desire  in 
his  mind  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages.     Childishness 
in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing 
iault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it,  except  to  the 
greater  number  of  exciting  books  of  amusement,  like  *  Pick- 
wick*   and    'Nickleby,*    ^Bentle/s  Miscellany,*  &c.,  &c. 
These  completely  satisfy  all  the  intellectual  appetites  of  a 
boy,  which  is  rarely  very  voracious,  and  leave  him  totally 
palled,  not  only  for  his  regular  work,  wliich  I  could  well  ex- 
cuse in  comparison,  but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  even 
for  history  and  poetry," 
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At  the  same  tinier  for  mere  clevemess,  whether  in  men  oi^ 
hojgy  witboat  moral  goodness  and  mental  strength,  he  had 
very  little  esteem,  "  Mere  intellectual  acoteness,'*  he  used 
to  say,  in  speaking  of  lawyers,  for  example,  "  divesied  as  it 
is,  in  too  majiy  cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensifye  and  great 
and  good^  is  to  me  more  revolting  than  the  most  helpless  im« 
hecility,  seennng  to  be  almost  like  the  sjyirit  of  Mephistophi' 
les."  Again,  ^  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  Ttfatch  is  tntfy 
admirable,  it  is  to  see  Grod's  wisdom  Messing  ka  inferiofity 
of  natural  powers,  where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and 
2ealously  eukirated.''  In  speakii^  of  a  pupal  of  thb  tkar^ 
aeter,  he  said,  <^  I  would  stand  to  that  man  hat  in  kalhtL" 
Once,  at  Laleham,  when  teaching  a  rather  dtdl  bby^  he  spohe 
rather  sharply  to  him,  when  the  pupil  lodced  up  in  Ins  faccf 
and  said,  "  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?  indeed  I  am 
doing  the  best  that  I  can."  Years  afterwards  he  used  to  teU 
the  story  to  his  children,  and  said,  <<  I  nerer  felt  so  nuch 
in  my  life,  —  that  hck  tmd  that  speech  I  hlEiye  nevet  ibr^ 
ten.''  In  such  a  spirit  did  Dr.  Arm^  enter  and  proceed 
upon  Ms  work  of  educatifig  young  min<k,  imd  the  sueeess 
tiiat  attended  his  efforts  was  immense.  He  excited  quite  an 
enthusiastic  admin^on  among  his  pupils,  and  many  there 
are  who  coi^ss  that  they  owe  to  him  the  tosoB  bent  of  theif 
Hves  and  actions,  and  all  the  good  which  they  have  aeeom- 
plished.  This  feeling  has  by  no  means  been  exaggerated  by 
Mr.  Hughes  in  his  celebrated  *♦  Tom  Brown'*  School  Days." 

While  thus  diligently  occupied  among  his  pupils,  and  su* 
periotending,  with  an  anxious  eye,  tiike  whole  business  of  hb 
great  school,  Dr.  Arnold  took  the  most  eager  interest  in  the 
oi^ings  of  the  busy  world  without.  He  foUowed  the  public 
movements  of  the  day  with  enthusiasm  :  he  was  a  man  who 
could  not  possibly  be  neutral,  and  he  at  ^ice  took  his  ade 
with  the  cause  of  progress.  In  his  youth,  Arnold  had  been 
a  conservative  ;  but  the  reading  of  history,  of  the  Bible,  and 
Aristotle,  with  a  free  mind,  soon  led  him  entirely  the  other 
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W»y.  His  feelings  were  most  intense,  as  to  the  neglect  of 
tbd  poor  by  the  rich,  and  the  injustice  and  want  of  sympathy 
exercised  towards  ^e  multitudinous  classes.  <<It  haunts 
me,''  he  said,  »  almost  night  and  day.  It  fills  me  with  aston- 
ishment to  see  antislavery  and  missionary  societies  so  busy 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  yet  all  the  worst  evils  of 
slavery  and  heathenism  existing  among  ourselves."  Again,  in 
1840,  he  says :  ^  The  state  of  the  times  is  so  grievous,  that  U 
really  pierces  throu^  all  private  hi^piness,  and  kaunU  m$ 
tkify  Uke  a  personal  ealamity!^  Again  and  agam  does  he 
give  expression  to  similar  desponding  views  in  his  letters  to 
hit  intimate  friends.  ^  It  seems  to  pe,"  he  said,  <<  that  people 
are  not  enough  aware  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society,  abr 
sdutely  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  with 
a  population  poor,  miserable,  and  degraded,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  as  much  as  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet  called  freemen, 
and  having  a  power  as  such  of  concerting  and  combining 
plans  of  risings,  which  makes  them  ten  times  more  dangept 
oos  than  slaves.  And  the  hopes  entertained  by  many,  of 
the  effects  to  be  wrought  by  new  churches  and  schools,  while 
the  social  evils  of  their  condition  are  left  uncorrected,  appear 
to  me  to  be  utterly  wild.''  The  Com  Laws  and  the  Debt, 
^  increasing  mortgages  on  land  and  industry,  oppressed  his 
mind  Iflte  a  nightmare.  He  oouM  not  rid  himself  of  the 
thought  of  these  things.  He  ieared  that  ^  too  late  "  were 
the  words  which  must  be  affixed  to  ev^y  plan  of  reforming 
society  ui  England.  ^The  English  nation,'*  he  observed, 
^  are  like  a  man  in  a  lethargy ;  they  are  never  roused  from 
their  opnaervatism  till  mustard  poultices  are  put  to  their 
feet."  The  conduct  of  the  higher  classes,  at  the  same  time, 
roused  his  extreme  ire.  ^  There  is,"  said  he,  <<no  earthly 
thing  more  mean  and  despicable  in  my  mind  than  an  English 
gentleman  destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and 
opportttnities,  and  only  revelUng  In  the  luxuries  of  our  high 
civilisation,  and  thinking  himseH*  a  great  person." 
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He  endeavored  to  give  his  views  on  these  subjects  a  prac- 
tical direction,  and  labored  to  organize  a  society  "for  draw 
ing  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  laboring  dasstw 
throughout  the  kingdom."  But  the  plan  never  came  to 
maturity.  He  tried  to  establish  a  newspaper,  but  it  failed 
after  a  few  numbers.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  SheflSeld 
Courant  and  the  Herts  Reformer,  and  thus  endeavored  to 
rouse  the  public  attention.  "  I  have  a  testimony  to  deliver," 
he  said ;  "  I  must  write  or  dieP  His  scholastic  studies  were 
all  prosecuted  with  the  same  views.  His  Greek  and  Roman 
History  was  "  not  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  for- 
gotten institutions,  but  2^  hving  picture  of  things  present, 
fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as  for  the 
instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar."  "  My  abhor- 
rence of  conservatism,"  he  observed  at  another  time,  "  is  not 
because  it  checks  liberty,  —  in  an  established  democracy  it 
would  favor  hberty ;  but  because  it  checks  the  growth  di 
mankind  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  happiness,  by  striving  to 
maintain  institutions  which  are  of  necessity  temporary,  and 
thus  never  hindering  change,  but  often  depriving  the  change 
of  half  its  value."  Yet  Dr.  Arnold,  decided  though  his 
views  were,  might  be  said  to  belong  to  no  "  party,"  either  in 
the  State  or  in  the  Church.  His  independence  was  too  great, 
—  liis  opinions  were  so  entirely  self-formed  and  elaborated, 
and  held  with  such  tenacity,  that  he  was  not  a  man  who 
could  jog  quietly  along  in  the  train  of  any  "  party."  He 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  wrote 
an  eloquent  pamphlet  in  its  favdlr ;  but  strange  to  say,  for 
reasons  which  he  stated  equally  strongly,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

On  Church  questions,  his  views  were  equally  bold  and 

decided.     He  stood  quite  aloof  from  High  Church  and  Low 

Church  alike.     He  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 

what  he  termed  the  "  corruption  of  the  Church,"  which,  he 

.  maintained,  had  been   "  virtually  destroyed ; "  for  by  the 
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Church  was  now  understood  only  « tho  Clergy,"  the  Laity 
being  excluded  from  aU  share  in  its  administration.  He 
inveighed,  in  an  article  of  his  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
"  On  the  Fanaticism  which  has  been  the  Peculiar  Disgrace 
of  the  Church  of  England,'*  —  "a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a 
ceremony,  a  technical  phraseology, — the  superstition  of  a 
priesthood  without  its  power,  —  the  gown  of  Episcopal  gov- 
ernment, without  its  substance,  —  a  system  imperfect  and 
paralyzed,  not  independent,  not  sovereign,  —  afraid  to  cast 
off  the  subjection  against  which  it  was  perpetually  murmur- 
ing, —  objects  so  pitiful,  that,  if  gsdned  ever  so  completely, 
they  would  make  no  man  the  wiser,  or  the  better ;  they 
would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual."  For 
this  article,  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Earl  Howe,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Rugby  School,  and  called  upon  to  confess  wheth- 
er he  were  the  author.  He  replied,  that  the  authorship  of 
the  article  was  well  known,  —  that  he  had  spoken  undis- 
guisedly  of  it  to  his  fnends  ;  but  he  refused  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  his  Lordship's  interrogatory,  which  would  be  "  to 
acknowledge  a  right  which  I  owe  it,"  he  said,  "  not  only  to 
myself,  but  to  the  master  of  every  endowed  school  in  Eng- 
land, absolutely  to  deny."  The  result  was  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  but  Dr.  Arnold  was  retained  in  his  office  without 
any  ftu-ther  communication  being  made  to  him. 
^  Dr.  Arnold  had  an  intense  sense  of  the  true  religious  life, 
and  this  it  was  which  shocked  him  at  its  shams,  and  at  tlie 
virtual  Atheism  in  which  men  lived.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said, 
**  understand  what  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church,  if  it  be 
not  to  Christianize  the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles 
of  Christianity  into  men's  social  and  civil  relations,  and 
expose  the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which  maintains  the 
Game  Laws,  and,  in  agriculture  and  trade,  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousness  ;  and,  that  if  a  man 
is  not  dishonest,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the 
profit  of  his  capital  that  he  can."     He  deplored  that  religion 
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l^ad  becqme,  ^png  iM?,  "  an  afiair  of  clergy,  pot  of  p|5op|e 
<^f  preacliing  and  cerefnof4e3^  not  of  |ivii^g  j  pf  jSundltjs  ai|d 
synagopies,  instead  of  9ne  of  all  days  aiif}  ^}  places,  lio^§e8, 
streets,  town,  an^^  country."  "Alas  ! "  hp  exclaimpti,  "  ijf\\eB 
will  the  Churpji  ever  e:^i^t  more  th^  ii^  name,  so  th^t  tl^ 
profession  might  have  that  zpaj  ij?f*ised  into  it  which  ^  coipr 
municated  by  a^  e^rif  de  cgrp^  /  ai^d,  \£  tjxe  *  Pp4y '  ^erp 
the  real  Chiirclj,  instea4  of  our  aboi|iinable  s^cts,  with  theif 
half-priestcraft,  half-profaneness,  its  *  Spirit '  woulij  l)e  pp^ 
that  we  might  receive  into  fill  our  be^^rts  ai^4  nHfi<is-*' 

Into  the  questions  raised  by  the  Oi^on^  Cpntroyersy,  alsq, 
he  ^ntered  yntl\  great  warmth,     ^e  sa,^  in  jf  tjie  ^epc^  of 
"  priestcraft,"  which  he  hated,  characterising  I^ewinanisin  as 
"the  great  Aj^rt-Christiap  heresy;"  \>\\t  iptP  l^  yievs'pn 
tjiis  subject  we  peed  not  ^nter.     Speaking  thus  stropgly,  it 
'^11  be  obvious  tj^t  ^®  could  not  f^l  ^  rouse  a  gtrppg  feel- 
ing of  hostility  figainst  Ipmself.      At  Londop,  wh^^  )i^ 
wisl^ed  religipps,  npt  sectar^ap,  examipfttiop  ^  be  iptrodue^ 
iptp  t^e  University,  he  ^as  regarded  as  s^  bigot ;  whi)^  ^t 
n^r^/^^  he  yras  regarded  as  t^  ^xfr^pig  latitpdinarian,     "  Jf 
twp  pecks,"  sai4  he, "  ^  t^^l^  ?  \^  ^  ^^  gP9^  ph^c^ 
ig  hanged  by  both  sides."     No^  would  he  ^4  i\\^  Sa^)- 
ins  ip  stopping  railw^  ti^ye^lipg  on  Suncjays^^  Wdipg 

.„, e  Jewish  law  of  the  S^bb^tl^  was  not  brW^i^g  qp  Chr^- 

tifqis.  Loud  outcry  was  raised  figainst  l)pp^  in  pfi^j  fmd 
various  quarters^  but  sti|}  l^e  w^  i^ot^ppg  ^^pnted,  eyep 
though  old  friends  gyew  coo},  ^4  ^^y^  P^^?  fe^  ^W?7-.  T(ip 
truth  wlpch  l^e  felt,  he  uttered,  ap^  pevpr  pei^ed  tiU  M^  \^ 
breath  to  do  so.  Jn  course  of  tip^ej,  hp^eyer,  a^  tfr^  rfuicpr  <^ 
the  strife  subsided,  and  the  great  spccess  of  his  ^pf^^figement 
and  teaching  at  Bugby  became  i^parept,  and  a^  his  ^prk^ 
on  Gre^k  and  Eopian  ^listory  m^^c  \\^P^  appearapce,  to  s^p^ 
the  ma^nificpnt  calibre  of  his  niipd,  new  apd  ppwerfij  friepds 
capip  aroupd  him,  and  his  fame  sprea^  wider  than  before 
Lpr^  Melhoprpe  offered  him  the  vacant  phair  of  ^istcu^  a4 
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Obcford>  m  1841>wWcb  he  joyfully  accepted,  though  he  Uvei 
Qidj  to  deliver  the  fetroductoiy  course;  of  lectures  09  hia 
&?onte  theopae^ 

It  wiU  be  observe^  f^^*^  what  we  have  said,  that  the^ 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  mwa.  wa3  lAteose  earae6tnes& 
He  felt  life  keenly,  its  resjvonsibjlitJea  as  well  as  ita  eiijoy-« 
neiKls*  His  very  pleasures  were  earnest  i  he  was  indifferent 
«F  neutral  in  nothing.  He  was  always  full  ^  work,  learning 
some  new  language,  studying  aojsm  fresh  historical  subject* 
or  Gheering  on  by  his  pen  the  progressive  niovements  of  tha 
a^s.  *^It  boota  not,"  he  m^  "  to  look  hftidtward :  forw<ufd^ 
formardy  forward,  should  be  our  saotto."  "  I  covet  rest  »ei-» 
ther  for  my  fidends  nor  yet  foiP  myself,  sgt  long  as  we  are  able 
te  worit ;  **  but,  ag^n  he  wom^  say,  "  work  afteff  all  is  but 
half  the  nan,  a»d  tbey^  who  oaly  work  together^  do  not  truly 
Hve  togethcn"  "Instead  of  feelif^  my  mind  exhausted,'* 
fcet  would  say,  ailer  the  day's  business  ia  the  school  wa^  ovofi 
^it  se«BG»  to  have  quite  an  eagerness  to  set  to  work^  I  feel 
as  if  I  oould  dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  a^  once^"  He  was 
a  thoroifi^ily  "go-ahead  "  mas,  and  rejoiced  at  all  the  signs 
of  work  and  pcogress  in  thi^  b^y  age.  Tbe  delight  with 
wMdk  he  ^garded  the  power  of  the  railway  was  quite  char* 
•oAerietie  of  him.  "  I  rejoice  to  see  iit^"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
on  one  of  the  arches  of  the  London  aipd  BinjE^ngham  liBe> 
iMi  waAched  the>  traJA  flash  along  through  the  distant  bec^e- 
««ws,^-7  ^  X  rejoice  to  see  it,  aiid  think  ihsA.  feudahty  is;  gone 
£irevev«    It  is  so  gireal  a  Ues^ng  toi  think  that  9&x  ^>^  ^^ 

H^  waa  a  great,  lover  of  men.  Whe^  he  *met  with  on^ 
eamest  and  zealous  aa  hlmselC  —  and  sueb  w»a  naiEe,—- he 
loved  htea  widk  hia  whole  heaa!t.  CbevaUer  Qimsen  and 
l^byhr  were  objecte  of  his.  high  admratJpnw  Carlyle^  too^ 
was.  a  great  fi^voritei.  ^  What  I  daily  feel  mare  and  more  to 
neecV*  he*  said,  "  a&  life^  every  year  rises  more  a^d  more  be** 
fi>]»^q9«  ia.  its  true  reaMty,  is  to  have  mtercoursfe  with  tbo^ 
4*  F 
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who  take  life  in  earnest.  It  is  very  paLnfiil  to  me  to  be 
always  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  I  think  that  literature, 
science,  politics,  many  topics  of  far  greater  interest  than 
mere  gossip,  or  talking  about  the  weather,  are  yet,  as  they 
are  generally  talked  about,  still  on  the  surface  ;  they  do  not 
touch  the  real  depths  of  life."  And  again  :  "  Differences  of 
opinion  give  me  but  little  concern  ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  brought  into  communication  with  any  one  who  is  in 
earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to  Grod's  will  as  his  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  conformity."  Hence  Arnold  disliked  the 
mere  theologians.  "  There  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  "  in  all 
the  English  divines  a  want  of  beheving,  or  disbelieving  any- 
thing, because  it  is  true  or  false."  And  again :  "  I  have  left 
off  reading  our  divines,  because,  as  Pascal  said  of  the  Jesuits, 
if  I- had  spent  my  time  in  reading  them  fully,  I  should  have 
read  a  great  many  very  indifferent  books.  But  if  I  could 
find  a  great  man  amongst  them,  I  would  read  him  thank^illy 
and  earnestly.  As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan  to  have  been  a 
man  of  incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and 
to  have  given  a  far  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Chris- 
tianity* His  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress '  seems  to  be  a  complete 
reflection  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
theologians  mixed  up  with  it." 

Interested  as  Arnold  was  in  the  ongoings  of  the  outer 
world,  he  intensely  enjoyed  his  own  family  and  fireside.  At 
Laleham^at  Rugby,  but  above  all,  in  his  countiy  home  at 
Fox  How,  near  Rydal,  in  "Westmoreland,  his  heart  ran  over 
with  expressi6ns  of  joy  and  deep  delight.  Fox  How  was 
the  paradise  to  which  he  retreated  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
world.  "  It  is  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  solemnity  and  teiid«> 
ness,"  he  said,  "  that  I  regard  our  mountain  nest,  whose  sur- 
passing sweetness,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  adds  a  positive 
happiness  to  every  one  of  my  waking  hours  passed  in  it." 
When  absent  from  Fox*  How,  it  "  dwelt  on  his  memory  as  a 
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vision  of  beauty,  from  one  vacation  to  another;"  and  when 
present  there,  he  felt  that  "  no  hasty  or  excited  admiration  of 
a  tourist  could  be  compared  with  the  quiet  and  hoiAely  de- 
light of  having  the  mountains  and  streams  as  familiar  objects, 
connected  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  home,  one's  family, 
one's  books,  and  one's  friends,"  Among  the  delicious  scenery 
of  Italy,  he  said,  that  "  if  he  stayed  more  than  a  day  at  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  it  would  only  bring  on  a 
longing  for  Fox  How ; "  and  it  was  his  repeated  wish  that, 
when  he  died,  "his  bones  should  go  to  Grasmere  church- 
yard, to  lie  under  the  yews  which  Wordsworth  planted,  and 
to  have  the  Rotha,  with  its  deep  and  silent  pools,  passing  by." 
This  true  and  noble  man  died  too  soon  for  himself  and  the 
world.  He  was  suddenly  cut  off,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  1842,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  died,  but  he  left  a  legacy  of  pure 
thoughts,  earnest  impulses,  and  noble  aspirations  to  his  race, 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die. 
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MEN  may  learn  mucli  that  is  good  from  each  other'a 
lives,  —  especially  from  good  men's  lives.  Men  who 
Irve  in  our  daily  sight,  as  well  as  men  who  have  lived  before 
ns,  and  handed  down  illustrious  examples  for  our  imitation, 
are  the  most  valuable  practical  teachers.  For  it  is  not  mere 
literature  that  makes  men,  —  it  is  real,  practical  Ufe,  that 
chiefly  moulds  our  nature,  enables  us  to  work  out  our  own 
education,  and  to  build  up  our  own  character. 

Hugh  Miller  has  very  strikingly  worked  out  this  idea  in 
his  admirable  autobiog^phy,  entitled,  "My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters."  It  is  extremely  interesting,  even  fascinat- 
ing, as  a  book ;  but  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  book,  —  it 
might  ahnost  be  called  an  institution.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  a  truly  noble  and  independent  character  in  the 
humblest  condition  of  life,  —  the  condition  in  which  a  large 
mass  of 'the  people  of  this  country  are  bom  and  brought  up ; 
and  it  teaches  all,  but  especially  poor  njen,  what  it  is  in  the 
power  of  each  to  accomplish  for  himself.  The  life  of  Hu^ 
Mller  is  full  of  lessons  of  self-help  and  self-respect,  and 
shows  the  efficacy  of  these  in  working  out  for  a  man  an  hon- 
orable competence  and  a  solid  reputation.  It  may  not  be 
that  every  man  has  the  thew  and  sinew,  the  large  brain  and 
heart,  of  a  Hugh  Miller,  —  for  there  is  much  in  what  we 
may  call  the  hreed  of  a  man,  the  defect  of  which  no  mere 
educational  advantages  can  supply ;  but  every  man  can  at 
least  do  much,  by  the  help  of  such  examples  as  his,  to  elerate 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  breed  of  a  man.  In  Hugh  ^UleQ 
If e  t^^T^  an  eRibofep^t  of  tba|  mofi^  viggirou^  ^  e^keiqg^tic 
eljKft^Irt  of  ?ngUsh  n^tiopftl!  ]if% — i;he  Norwe^w  a^  Pwin 
iftb^  |n%^^lppg,lppg^gg^t]^  daring  wA^P^r^^e^lrfr^iM^ 
of  these  li^tJ^m  m^m^  ajk«g  t^^  ^^t^S^  c<^.^..  In  Bfii^ 
1^4  tii<^y  lyere  ^esfe^  b j  force,  of  ^msia,  fcr  t^k©  pw^  qf 
^i^glw^d'B  coo^i  v»ft  A  wh  p^ej  y<^fe.  by  #pt  of  nm^b^i^ 
lEfOpft.  wd  hraxeiUy  tU©y  wa^  good  th^ir  Wi^g  ^i  Engla^^^ 
%^4  ^ven  g^y^woA  ^e.  ^^^m  paft  <?f  i^  1?Qf  tfe^  QVn  ^48% 
nfttil,  tb^  tiDft^  of  Alfred,  th^,  Or§^  44^4  tp  tbfa  d^y  ti^ 
Qf^h.  el^^e^^  ^^aopgst  tbe  p^\daUojK^  of  tb^  ^as^  and  norths 
e^  ^  S?glai\4  is  by  &r  ^be  preyaili^^g  qm»  ?4t  w  Scofcr, 
Ifl^  \\  ufa^  diffi^r^t  Th^y  ^evey  reigfted  th/^je.  ;j  b»Jk  *jey 
apttifid  and  plan<»!4  ^  tbfi  e#stwp  W9^ta.  Tli.^  lapd  w^  poQ^^ 
1^04  tbWy  pwpted;  aiid  the  ScQttfeb  kjwgs  ^  cbfefe  wey^ 
tpo  ^e^ — geflie^y  to^  ifmk  opci^ie^  by  ift^^afee  b^roU^. 
—  ip  iftoles^  W  4isi»osja^9,  titem.  Theft  tj^c  Pane^,  a^ 
Horivi^^fai^  hi  %,  »eigrfw»g  Bfe  ^ere,  s^rs,  sga4  i^^epi^^ 
i;[^bicb  the  ngdftve  Sisptu  weir©  not..  Sp  they  8^1^e4  do-vn  h^.  9ft 
th.e  bWTs  «9d  bigbi;a  s^kwg  tb«^,  co^st  pf  $cotJl^pA  ^n^  V?p^ 
e,i^^.  pi^gses^Wn  of  the  Orfci^ys^  Sb^tjan^  ^cl  V^t^Ek 
Isk^  the  Sh§^ajg4»,  baymg  bi^9  beld  by  the  qj:!m%  of  Pen* 
i^g^k  dowa  ^  a  c^mp^w^tiyely  ^eo^t  period.  Ihey  neyta^ 
am^Jg^TO^<i<4  vith  t^  8<J0|cb  i^bto»ii^^5  ^n<i  to  thi^.  d^ 
tb^y  ap!^  at  <fiflfer^  language,  mi^  foftpw.  4i^ent  pw^^it^^ 
The  Qighlander  waa  a  bivoyl;er,  a^  herds^uov  %  ^a^^rrw,  ai^l 
G^Mi.  uk  the.  fresh  mat^rs;  only.  The  des<o^P!^t»  Qf  th^^ 
N9rwegian3,  or  th^  Lowtaodeara^  931  Ibey  q«!B9i^  ^  be  caJfe^ 
f^tto^ed  the  sm,  fishj^  in  saJA  wal^r%  ci^ya^d  the,  9^  apMdt 
QV^agod  ia  trode  and  comnjerce,  Hew?e  tfee  ^aaarkgd  <iflfeh 
eoce  be4iKeft  the  pi^ulation  of  tbe  iow^  of  Cropwfty  —  y^hem 
Hugh  Miller  was  bom,  in  1802  —  and  ^  pQpjiifetipi*  oijly  9. 
£9^  mil^  iidai^d;  the^ivnspfeapb  sp^e^ki^g  Lowland  Sbotch^ 
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and  being  dependent  for  their  subsistence  mainly  on  the  sea, 
—  the  others  speaking  Gaelic,  and  living  solely  upon  the 
land. 

These  Norwe^an  colonists  of  Cromarty  held  in  their 
blood  the  very  same  piratical  propensities  which  character- 
ized their  forefathers  who  followed  the  Vikings.  Hugh 
Miller  first  saw  the  light  in  a  long,  low-built  house,  built  by 
his  great-grandfather,  John  Feddes,  "  one  of  the  last  of  the 
buccaneers ; "  this  cottage  having  been  built,  as  Hugh  Miller 
himself  says  he  has  every  reason  to  believe,  with  "  Spanish 
gold."  All  his  ancestors  were  sailors  and  seafaring  men; 
wh^i  boys  they  had  taken  to  the  water  as  naturally  as  duck- 
lings. Traditions  of  adventures  by  sea  were  rife  in  the  fam- 
ily. Of  his  grand-uncles,  one  had  sailed  round  the  wwld 
with  Anson,  had  assisted  in  burning  Paeta,  and  in  boarding 
the  Manilla  gaUeon;  another,  a  handsome  and  powerful 
man,  perished  at  sea  in  a  storm ;  and  his  grandfather  was 
dashed  overboard  by  the  jib-boom  of  his  little  vessel  when 
entering  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  never  rose  again.  The 
son  of  this  last,  Hugh  Miller's  father,  was  sent  into  the 
country  by  his  mother  to  work  upon  a  farm,  thus  to  rescue 
him,  if  possible,  from  the  hereditary  fate  of  the  &mily. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  propensity  for  the  salt  water, 
the  very  instinct  of  the  breed,  was  too  powerful  within  him. 
He  left  the  farm,  went  to  sea,,  became  a  man-of-war's  man, 
was  in  the  battle  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  sailed 
all  over  the  world,  then  took  "  French  leave  "  of  the  royal 
navy,  returned  to  Cromarty  with  money  enough  to  buy  a 
sloop  and  engage  in  trade  on  his  own  account.  But  this 
vessel  was  one  stormy  night  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  bar  of 
Findhom,  the  master  and  his  men  escaping  with  difficulty ; 
then  another  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  him,  by  the  help  of  his 
friends,  and  in  this  he  was  trading  from  place  to  place  when 
Hugh  Miller  was  bom. 

What  a  vivid  picture  of  sea-life,  as  seen  from  the  shore  «t 
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least,  do  we  obttun  from  the  early  chapters  of  Miller^s  lifo ! 
**  I  retain/'  says  he,  "  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  joy  which 
used  to  light  up  the  household  on  my  father's  arrival,  and 
how  I  learned  to  distinguish  for  myself  his  sloop  when  in 
the  offing,  by  the  two  slim  stripes  of  white  that  ran  along 
her  sides,  and  her  two  square  topsails."  But  a  terrible 
calamity — though  an  ordinary  one  in  sea-life  —  suddenly 
plunged  the  sailor's  family  in  grief;  and  he,  too,  was  gath- 
ered to  the  same  grave  in  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors 
lay,  —  the  deep  ocean.  A  terrible  storm  overtook  his  vessel 
near  Peterhead ;  numbers  of  ships  were  lost  along  the  coast ; 
vessel  after  vessel  came  ashore,  and  the  beach  was  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  but  no  remnant  of  either  the 
ship  or  bodies  of  Miller  and  his  crew  was  ever  cast  up.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  little  sloop,  heavily  laden,  and  labor- 
bg  in  a  mountainous  sea,  must  have  started  a  plank  and 
foundered.  Hugh  Miller  was  but  a  child  at  the  time,  having 
only  completed  his  fifth  year.  The  following  remaikable 
**  appearance,"  very  much  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  way,  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  him  at  the  time.  The  house-door 
had  blown  open,  in  the  gray  of  evening,  and  the  boy  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  shut  it. 

"  Day  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  but  it  was  fast  posting 
on  to  night,  and  a  grfty  haze  spread  a  neutral  tint  of  dimness 
over  every  more  distant  object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones  com- 
ptfratively  distinct,  when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less 
tiban  a  yard  of  my  breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  anything, 
a  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched  towards  me.  Hand 
ind  arm  were  apparently  those  of  a  female :  they  bore  a 
Vivid  and  sodden  appearance;  and  directly  fronting  me, 
where  the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank, 
transparent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the  dim  forms 
of  the  objects  beyond.  I  was  fearfully  startied,  and  ran 
shrieking  to  my  mother,  telling  what  I  had  seen ;  and  the 
house-girl,  whom  slie  next  sent  to  shut  the  door,  apparently 
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afl^od  Vj  ^7  ^nxur,  also  r^wrof^  frij^tene^  aiKl  wd  du4 
^Ci  t!p<S  ba4  9ee^  the  wqbc^m:^'?  l¥u^ ;  wbicb»  kowever«  diA 
^qt  se^m  t^  be  tl^  ci^se.  An4  finflJJy,  W  W)ther  go^ig  t^ 
tJV3  ^^¥Wi ,  ^v  nothing,  thwgU  she  api^eajpecl  nwch  iwpieaw* 
hj  the  e^tremienew  of  my  tem^r,  aad  th^  minutwew  of  V9J> 
^i^apriptipp.  I  coinnjiwuej^te  the  ^ry  iis  U  lies,  feed  in  Wij^ 
^lemory,  mtbput  att^^mptjwg  to  e^q^lw  it:  il^  coiocideQQfi^ 
w\h.  ih^  prol)*Wei  twe  of  my  fether^ft  deajth^  seei^  ^  ]|^ 

TUe  little  hoy  longed  for  hi^  fotl?ker^s  ire^^ni,  aj(^  coixtinu^ 
^  ^^^  apro$Q  the  deep^  w^U^hing  for  the  @loop  with  its  twq 
Qt^pet  of  vhite  ^ong  the  si4es^  E^v^ry  ijaoaming  he  went 
iifandjei^iag  ^iJ;KHit  the  little  harho??,  ta  e^wmine  the  ye^selft 
^ch  h^  coi^e  igi  dviriDg  the  night ;  e^d  he  oonUnoed  tq^ 
lAoik  out  e^QToss!  ti^e  MJpray  Forth  long  after  iwyhody  else  h»i 
qea^ed  to.  hope.  But  months  and  years  parsed,  and  the  whiAe 
stripes  and  scpiare.  topsails,  of  his  &>4ieir*e^  sloop  he  nevei  saw 
againf  The  hoy  wa^  the  son  of  a  sapor's  widow^  and  sg^ 
grew  up,  i^  si#ut  rf  tJie  sea,  and  withth^  same  love  of  it 
tbcM<  chaintcterf^ed  hi^  father.  But  1^  wa^  senjt.  to  scboofl^ 
a^  u^  ^  dame  school,  nfhere  hift  leam^  Us  letters ;  be  tk^^ 
worked  his  way  through  the  Catechism^  the  !Proverhs»  and  thot 
Neir  Test^ptee^  a^  ^v^e^rged  i^ta  t^  gc^n,  Ye^9  of 
^ $Anha4  th^ Saifewr,"  "Jw*  *e  (Swjifc-KiUer,f'  ""l^^^^^ 
the  Bea^''a»4^  Aladdin  a^Md  the  Won^^cW  Lamp*"  (Hb^ 
hooks  fcUowed, — thej  Pilgrim's  Progiress*  Cook's  a««(  A»r 
&oo!^  Voyi^es,  a^d  Bljpd  i^Mrry  the  Bkymer^s  History  ^ 
TiTaDace  i  nf hioU  fUsA  awoke  within  hiiA  a  slifong  £e^i9g  ^i 
Spo^tiab  paArioi^sm*  And  thas  his  <^uldfaQodi  ^?ewy  on.  proper 
Qhi)ld-Mfce  nowriehmiMMt.  Hjs  m»cjtei»  were  mi^  <^  solidk  seoet 
and  sound  judgmenjt^  thoijigk  unA«»ltnjedt  by  scbolastaa  edjowmrr 
tif»f  One  wa^  a  1io<^  ant}qnaAy>  by  trade  avworiung  hai;BQSft« 
maker ;:  the  o^er  waa  of  a  stvoog  relj^oiis  tncn :  he  was  % 
iRorking  eartwrighti  and  m  early  Kfe  had  been  asaOoi:,  em^ 
gf^ed  ini,  nearly  all.  Nebon'a  famous,  batdies.    The  e^npaptea 
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md  the  copversaticm  of  these  meo  were  for  (k^  growing  boj 
worth  my  quawtity  of  school  primers ;  }i^  lewit  from  then^ 
for  mopp  than  paere  books  couJ4  te^ph  Wm, 

But  his  school  education  V9^  not  oeglefite4  ^thep,  From 
the  dame'^  school  he  was  transfbrrp4  to  the  town's  grammar- 
school,  where,  ami4st  abou^  one  hypdred  9iid  ^j  other  bo79 
and  girls,  he  received  his  real  school  ed»cfttic«i.  J^^t  it  4i4 
not  amount  to  nmch«  There^  however,  the  hoy  learnt  lifOf 
r-^  to  liold  his  own,  —  to  try  his  powors  vith  other  hoys,  — ^ 
physically  and  morally,  ^  well  as  scbolastically*  Tho  schoc4 
brought  out  the  stuff  that  was  in  him  in  mwy  ways,  bPt  tho 
mere  booL-learoing  was  about  the  least  part  of  the  instnio* 
tion. 

The  school-house  locked  out  on  tho  b^ach,  ^(Ymting  tbo 
f^iening  of  the  Frith,  and  not  a  boat  or  a  ship  could  p^ss  in 
qr  out  of  the  harbor  erf  Cromarty  without  the  boys  peeing  it. 
They  knew  the  rig  of  every  craft,  and  could  draw,  them  on 
thdr  slates.  Boats  unloaded  their  glitteripg  cargoes  on  tho 
beach,  where  the  process  erf  gutting  afterwards  w^nt  busily 
en ;  and  to  add  to  the  bustle,  there  was  a  largfi  killing-{44P0 
§ar  pigs  not  thirty  yards  from  tho  school  door,  ^'  whoTC  ^'Otn 
eighty  to  a  hundred  pigs  nscd  sometunos  to  die  for  the  gent 
^ral  good  in  a  single  day ;  and  it  was  a  groat  patter  to  bom 
at  eccasional  intervals,  the  roar  of  doath  rising  hi^  ov^r  tbd 
general  murmur  within,  or  to  bo  told  by  some  con^rad^  r^ 
.  tnined  £tHn  his  five  minutes'  leave  of  abs^co,  tbl^t  a  hero  of 
a  pig  had  taken  three  blows  (rf  a  hatchet  OTQ  it  fell)  %nd  tbfttf 
even  after  its  sul^ection  to  tbo  Sticking  proqess,  it  b^4  gPt 
hold  of  Joek  Keddie's  band  in  its  mouth,  and  ahnost  ^f^h^d 
his  thumbu^  Certainly  it  is  not  in  ev«^  grain9Vl^i>gcboQl 
that  such  lessons  as  these  are  taught^ 

Miller  was  put  to  Latin,  but  made  littlo  progrc^  in  it,  — f 
his  mfister  had  no  method,  and  the  boy  yrs^  too  ftmd  of  tell- 
mg  st^es  to  his  schoolfellows  in  sobool  hours  to  make  mupb 
progress.     Cock-fighting  was  a  school  practice  in  thos^^  d$^% 
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the  master  having  a  perquisite  of  twopence  for  every  cock 
that  was  entered  by  the  boys  on  the  days  of  the  yearly  fight 
But  Miller  had  no  love  for  this  sport,  although  he  paid  his 
entry  money  with  the  rest.     In  the  mean  time  his  miscella- 
neous reading  extended,  and  he  gathered  pickings  of  odd 
knowledge  from  all  sorts  of  odd  quarters,  —  from  workmen, 
carpenters,  fishermen  and  sailors,  old  women,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  old  boulders  strewed  along  the  shores  of  the  Cro- 
marty Firth,     With  a  big  hammer,  which  had  belonged  to 
his  great-grandfether,  John  Feddes^  the  buccaneer,  the  boy 
went  about  chipping  the  stones,  and  thus  early  accumulating 
specimens  of  mica,  porphyry,  garnet,  and  such  like,  exhibit- 
ing them  to  his  uncle  Alexander,  and  other  admiring  rela- 
tions.    Often,  too,  he  had  a  day  in  woods  to  visit  his  uncle, 
when  working  as  a  sawyer,  —  his  trade  of  cartwright  having 
failed.     And  there,  too,  the  boy's  attention  was  excited  by 
the   peculiar  geological  curiosities  which  lay  in  his  way. 
While  searching  among  the  stones  and  rocks  on  the  beach, 
he  was  sometimes  asked,  in  humble  irony,  by  the  farm  ser- 
vants who  came  to  load  their  carts  with  sea-weed,  whether 
he  "  was  gettin*  siller  in  the  stanes,"  but  was  so  unlucky  as 
never  to  be  able  to  answer  their  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Uncle  Sandy  seems  to  have  been  a  close  observer  of  nature^ 
and  in  his  humble  way  had  his  theories  of  ancient  sear- 
beaches,  tlie  flood,  and  the  formation  of  the  world,  which  he 
duly  imparted  to  the  wondering  youth.     Together  they  ex- 
plored caves,  roamed  the  beach  for  crabs  and  lobsters,  whose 
habits  Uncle  Sandy  could  well  describe ;  he  also  knew  all 
about  moths  and  butterflies,  spiders,  and  bees,  —  in  short, 
was  a  bom  natural-history  man,  so  that  the  boy  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  a  professor,  and,  doubtless,  thus  early 
obtained  from  him  the  bias  toward  his  future  studies. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
Miller's  boy-life.  One  of  them,  when  he  and  a  companicMi 
had  got  cooped  up  in  a  sea  cave,  and  could  not  return  because 
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qf  the  tide,  reminds  us  of  the  exciting  scene  descrihed  in 
Scott's  Antiquary.  There  were  school-boy  tricks,  and  school- 
boy rambles,  mischi^-making  in  companionship  with  other 
boys,  of  whom  he  was  often  the  leader.  Left  very  much  to 
himself,  he  was  becopiing  a  big,  wild,  insubordinate  boy ;  and 
it  became  obvious  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  Hugh 
Miller  must  enter  that  worid-wide  school  in  which  toil  and 
hardship  are  the  severe  but  noble  masters.  After  a  severe 
fight  wad  wrestUng-match  with  his  schoolmaster,  he  left 
school,  avenging  himself  for  his  defeat  by  penning  and  send- 
ing by  the  teacher,  that  very  night,  a  copy  of  satiric  verses, 
entitled  "  The  Pedagogue,"  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  in  the  place. 

Hij»  boyhood  over,  and  his  school  training  ended,  Hugh 
Millev-  must  now  face  the  world  of  toiL  His  uncles  were 
most  anxious  that  he  should  become  a  minister ;  and  were 
even  willing  to  pay  his  college  expenses,  though  the  labor  of 
their  hands  formed  their  only  wealth.  The  youth,  however, 
had-  conscientious  objections :  he  did  not  feel  called  to  the 
work ;  and  the  uncles,  confessing  that  he  was  nght,  gave  up 
their  point  Hugh  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  his  choice,  —  that  of  a  working  stone-mason ;  and  he 
began  his  laboring  career  in  a  quarry  looking  out  upon  the 
Cromarty  Firth.  This  quarry  proved  one  of  his  best  schools. 
The  remarkable  geological  formations  wliich  it  displayed 
awakened  his  curiosity.  The  bar  of  deep-red  stone  beneath, 
and  the  bar  of  pale-red  clay  above,  were  noted  by  the  young 
quarryman,  who,  even  in  such  unpromising  subjects,  found 
matter  for  observation  and  reflection.  Where  other  men  saw 
nothing,  he  detected  analogies,  differences,  and  peculiarities, 
which  set  him  a-thinking.  He  simply  kept  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  open;  was  sober,  diligent,  and  persevering;  and  this 
Was  the  secret  of  liis  intellectual  growth. 

Hugh  Miller  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  the  lot  of  labor. 
While  others  groan  because  they  have  to  work  hard  for  their 
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bread,  he  says  tnat  work  is  full  of  pleasure,  of  pi^t,  and  of 
materials  for  self-improremeut.  He  holds  that  honest  laboc 
is  the  best  of  all  teachers,  and  that  the  school  of  toil  is  the 
best  and  noblest  of  all  schools,  save  <m\j  the  Christian  one, 
T~  a  school  in  which  the  ability  of  being  useful  is  imparted, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  communicated,  and  the  habit 
of  persevering  efibrt  acquired.  He  is  ev^i  of  opinion  that 
the  tndning  of  the  medmnic,  by  the  exercise  which  it  gives 
to  his  observant  faculties,  from  his  daily  dealings  with  things 
actual  and  practical,  and  the  dose,  experience  of  life  which 
be  invariably  acquires,  is  more  favorable  to  his  growth  as  a 
Man,  empbfitically  speaking,  than  the  training  which  is 
afforded  by  any  other  condition  of  life.  And  the  airay  of 
grpat  pames  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  statement  is 
certainly  a  large  one.  Nor  b  the  condition  of  the  average 
wellrpaid  operative  at  all  so  dolorous,  according  to  Hugh 
Miller,  as  many  modem  writers  would  havp  it  to  be.  **  I 
worked  as  an  operative  mason,'-  says  he,  f<  for  fifteen  years, 
* — no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  mpre  active  part  of  a 
ifian's  life ;  but  the  time  was  not  altogether  lost  I  ei\joyed 
in  those  years  fhlly  the  average  amount  of  happiness,  and 
learned  to  know  more  of  the  Scottish  people  than  is  genei^ 
ally  knpwn.  Let  me  add,  that  from  the  close  of  the  first 
year  in  which  I  wrought  as  ^  journeyman,  until  I  took  final 
leave  pf  the  mallet  and  chisel,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
want,  a  shilling ;  that  my  two  uncles,  my  grandfather,  and 
the  ipason  with  whom  J  served  my  apprenticeship  —  all 
working-men  —  had  had  a  similar  experience ;  and  that  H 
was  the  experience  of  my  father  also.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
deserving  n^echanics  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  exposed 
to  want ;  but  I  cap  as  little  doubt  that  the  cases  are  exo^h* 
tionai,  and  that  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  class  is  a  cons^ 
quence  either  of  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  completely 
skilled,  or  of  a  course  of  trifiing  during  the  term  of  aiq>ren- 
ticeship, -->  quite  as  common  as  trifiing  at  school, — ^  that 
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liwhj»  lands  ifaos^  who  mdti^  in. it  in  the  hapless  positm 
of  the  inferior  workman." 

There  id  much  honest  tfuth  in  this  observation.  At  the 
saKie  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  circumstances  undet  which 
Htigh  Miller  was  bf  ooght  tip  and  educated  are  not  enjor^ed 
by  ttU  workitt^n,  —  ate,  Judged,  eiperieflced  by  comptffdtitely 
few.  In  the  first  place,  Ms  parentage  was  goody  his  fathei* 
and  mofhet  were  a  sfelf-helping,  honest,  intelligent  pair,  in 
limnble  circumstances,  but  yet  comparatively  comfortable. 
Tlius  his  early  education  was  not  neglected,  fiis  relations 
were  sober,  industrious,  and  "  GM-fearing,"  as  they  say  in 
the  north.  His  tmeles  were  not  his  least  notable  instructors* 
One  of  them  #a8  a  cloise  observer  of  natui^,  and  in  s<nne 
sort  a  sdetfjtilk^  man,  possessed  of  a  smaH  but  good  tibnoT^ 
df  bobks.  Then?  Hugh  Milter's  otm  c^iistittttlon  Was  ha^ 
pily  f5tocteiJ.  As  6ne  of  Ms  companions  otice  said  to  iiitf, 
^  Ah,  Miller,  you  have  Stainina  in  yot,  and  will  force  youi' 
way ;  but  1  want  strength ;  the  world  will  never  hear  of 
me.**  It  is  the  stamina  wMch  Hugh  Miller  possessed  by- 
nature,  that  were  bora  in  him,  and  were  carefully  nurtured 
by  hiB  parents^  &at  enabled  him  as  a  working-man  to  rise, 
while  tlioiisands  Would  have  sunk  or  merely  plodded  on 
ihztougfa:  life  in:  tite  humfote  station  in  wMch  they  were  bdtn^ 
AM  this  di^renee  in  stamina  ^od  otihei*  circumstande«(  is  not 
(idfBfeienWy  taken  itito  account  by  Htr^  Miller  in  the  c6tm& 
of  the  Interesting,  dnd,  on  the  whole,  exceedSngly  profttabM 
remarks,  wMch  he  makes  in  his  autobiography  on  the  con- 
dition ot  the  laboring  poor. 

We  can  afford,  in  our  brief  spaccy  to  give  only  a  very 
rapid  outHne  of  Hugh  Millei''s  fifteen  years'  life  as  a  work* 
man.  He  worked  away  in'  the  c]pfarry  fbr  some  time^  losing 
many  g£  his  finger-nails  by  bruises  smd  accidents,  growing 
fast)  belt  gradually  growing  stronger,  and  obtaining  a  fair 
knowledge  of  his  craft  as  a  stone^hewer.  He  was  eai4y 
subjected  to  the  t^uptation  wMch  besets  most  young  work 
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m^i,  —  that  of  drink.    But  he  resisted  it  bravelj.     Ffis  own 
account  of  it  is  worthy  of  extract-  — 

"  When  overwrought,  and  in  my  depressed  moods,  I  learned  to 
regard  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  dram-shop  as  high  luxuries ;  they 
gave  lightness  and  energy  to  both  body  and  mind,  and  substituted 
for  a  state  of  dulness  and  gloom  one  of  exhilaration  and  enjoy- 
ment. Usquebhae  was  simply  happiness  doled  out  by  the  glass, 
and  sold  by  the  gill.  The  drinking  usages  of  the  profession  in 
which  I  labored  were  at  this  time  many ;  when  a  foundation  was 
laid,  the  workmen  were  treated  to  drink ;  they  were  treated  to 
drink  when  the  walls  were  levelled  for  laying  the  joists ;  they 
were  treated  to  drink  when  the  building  was  finished ;  they  were 
treated  to  drink  when  an  apprentice  joined  the  squad ;  treated 
to  drink  when  his  *  apron  was  washed ; '  treated  to  drink  when 
his  *time  was  out;'  and  occasionally  they  learnt  to  treat  one 
another  to  drink.  In  laying  down  the  foundation  stone  of  one 
of  the  larger  houses  built  this  year  by  Uncle  David  and  his  part- 
ner, the  workmen  had  a  royal  *  founding-pint,'  and  two  whole 
glasses  of  the  whiskey  came  to  my  share.  A  full-grown  man 
would  not  have  deemed  a  gill  of  usquebhae  an  overdose,  but  it 
'  was  considerably  too  much  for  me ;  and  when  the  party  broke 
up,  and  I  got  home  to  my  books,  I  found,  as  I  opened  the  pages 
of  a  favorite  author,  the  letters  dancing  before  my  eyes,  and  that 
I  could  no  longer  master  the  sense.  I  have  the  volume  at  present 
before  me,  a  small  edition  of  the  Essays  of  Bacon,  a  good  deal 
w(Hn  at  the  comers  by  the  friction  of  the  pocket,  for  of  Bacon  I 
never  tired.  The  condition  into  which  I  had  brought  myself 
was,  I  felt,  one  of  degradation.  I  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for 
the  time,  to  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that  on  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  placed ;  and  though  the  state  could  have 
been  no  very  favorable  one  for  forming  a  resolution,  /  in  that  hour 
determined  that  I  should  never  again  sacrifice  my  capacity  of  iniel- 
Isctual  enjoyment  to  a  drinking  usage;  and,  with  Grod's  help,  I  was 
enabled  to  hold  my  determination." 

A  young  working  mason,  reading  Bacon's  Essays  in  his 
by-hours,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man 
but  not  less  remarkable  is  the  exhibition  of  moral  energy  and 
noble  self-denial  in  the  instance  we  have  cited. 
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It  was  while  working  as  a  mason's  a^preilllce,  that  the 
lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  along  the  Bay  of  Cromarty  pre- 
sented  itself  to  his  notice  ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  and 
kept  alive  by  the  infinite  organic  remains,  principally  of  old 
and  extinct  species  of  fishes,  ferns,  and  ammonites,  which 
lay  revealed  along  the  coasts  by  the  washings  of  waves,  or 
were  exposed  by  the  stroke  of  his  mason's  hammer.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  this  subject ;  went  on  accumulating  ob» 
servations  and  comparing  formations,  until  at  length,  when 
no  longer  a  working  mason,  many  years  afterwards,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  highly  interesting  work  on  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  at  once  estabhshed  his  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  scientific  geologist.  But  this  work  was  the 
firuit  of  loiig  years  of  patient  observation  and  research.  As 
he  modestly  states  in  his  autobiography,  "  the  only  merit  to 
which  I  lay  chum  in  the  case  is  that  of  patient  research,  —  a 
merit  in  whicff whoever  wills  may  rival  or  surpass  me;  and 
this  humble  faculty  of  patience,  when  rightly  developed,  may 
lead  to  more  extraordinary  developments  of  idea  than  even 
genius  itself."  And  he  adds  how  he  deciphered  the  divine 
ideas  in  the  mechanism  and  framework  of  creatures  in  the 
second  stage  of  vertebrate  existence. 

But  it  was  long  before  Hugh  Miller  accumulated  his  ex- 
tensive geological  observations,  and  acquired  that  self-culture 
which  enabled  him  to  shape  them  into  proper  form.  He 
went  on  dihgently  working  at  his  trade,  but  always  observ- 
ing and  always  reflecting.  He  says  he  could  not  avoid 
being  an  observer ;  and  that  the  necessity  which  made  him 
a  mason,  made  him  also  a  geologist  In  the  winter  months, 
during  which  mason-work  is  generally  superseded  in  coun- 
try places,  he  occupied  his  time  with  reading,  sometimes 
with  visiting  country  friends,  —  persons  of  an  intelligent 
caste,  —  and  often  he  strolled  away  amongst  old  Scandina- 
mn  ruins  and  Pictish  forts,  speculating  about  their  origin 
and  history.     He  made  good  use  of  his  leisure.    And  when 
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fcpHftg  fcaftie  tcfttfid  again^  he  would  set  6iit  ititd  the  itjgh- 
knds,  to  work  kt  building  and  heWiiig  Jbbs  with  k  squkd  (it 
Other  masons,  —  wof king  hard,  and  living  chi^Hj  on  oatmeal 
brose*  Some  of  the  descriptions  ^ren  bj  him  df  life  iri  the 
remote  Highland  districts  are  extremely  graphic  ^rid  pictii- 
resque^  and  have  Ml  the  6harm  of  ehtire  riovelfy.  The  kind 
of  acoommodfttion  which  he  eiperienced  may  b^  inferred  froA 
the  observfttidfl  Astdfe  by  a  Highknd  Mrd  to  his  Uriels  Jkinea', 
fts  to  the  use  (tf  d  ciuzy  old  birilding  left  standmg  beside'  d 
grotfp  of  neat  modem  offices.  "  Hd  found  it  6f  gi'eat  cdii- 
tenierice/'  he  s^d,  ^  every  time  Ms  Spectilations  btx)ii^t  a 
drov«  of  pigs,  di-  d  s<juad  6f  fhtisofi^,  that  ^^/*  Itd^  sort 
of  life  ftnd  its  sintOuiidiftg  circuinstancfes  w^r6  riot  of  A  poeti- 
^  catet;  yet  ihe  f6vLth  wats  now  kbotti  the  poeti^^  ag^, 
t£td  during  his  solitaliy  rambles  after  his  day's  work,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Corion,  he  meditated  poetry,  jarici  began  fo 
ttttke  verses.  H^  \^ouId  sometimes  write  thetri  out  upon 
his  BMison's  kit,  ^hile  the  ram  ^ats  dt-opping  tferoxigh  tiii 
tod  of  the  apartment  upon  th6  pa^er  cfh  which  he  wrote. 
It  was  d  rough  fife  of  p66tic  musing,  yet  he  always  C6ntrived 
to  mix  tr^  h  high  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  And  enjoj'- 
ment  with  whatever  manual  labor  he  was  empfo;^ed  upon ; 
and  this,  After  AD,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  ha^py  6fe. 
While!  ofcserting  scenery  and  natural  history,  he  also  seemi 
to  have  terf  6l:osely  observed  the  character  of  Ms  feflo^- 
workilieii,  And  he  gives  us  vivid  and  fife-like  portraits  oi 
0Oiai6  of  the  niore  i*emarkable  of  them  in  Ms  Autobiogralpfey, 
There  were  some  rough  and  occasionally  very  '^cke^  fel- 
loes Affiohg  his  fellow-workmeri,  iv^  he  had  Strerigfh  of  char^ 
fR^ter,  And  sufficient  inbred  somid  principfe,  to  "^itfcstaBrf 
their  contamination.  He  was  also  proud,  —  and  pride  in 
its  l>roper  ^Mce  is  An  excellent  thing,  —  particularly  that 
sort  of  pride  wMch  makes  a  man  revolt  from  doing  a  tneain 
afetion,  or  anything  wMch  would  bring  discredit  on  the  fAmily. 
This  is  the  sort  of  true  nobility  wMch  serves  pOor  men  in' 
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good  stead  sometimes,  and  it  certainlj  served  Hugh  IkGDer 
well. 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  he  "  took  jobs  "  for  himself,  -* 
bnilt  a  cottage  for  his  Aunt  Jennj,  which  still  stands,  and 
after  that  went  out  working  as  joumeyman-mason.  In  his 
fS^are  hours,  he  was  improving  himself  by  the  study  of  prac- 
tical geometry,  and  made  none  the  worse  a  mason  on  that 
account  While  engaged  in  helping  to  build  a  mansion  cm 
the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  he  extended  his  geological 
and  botanical  observations,  noting  all  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  formation  of  the  district  He  also  drew  his  infer- 
ences fix>m  the  condition  of  the  people,— being  very  much 
struck,  above  other  things,  with  the  remarkably  contented 
state  of  the  Celtic  population,  although  living  in  filth  and 
misery.  On  this  he  shrewdly  observes :  "  It  was  one  of  the 
palpable  characteristics  of  our  Scottish  Highlanders,  for  at 
least  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century,  that  they  were 
ecmtented  enough,  as  a  people,  to  find  more  to  pity  than  to 
envy  in  the  condition  of  their  Lowland  neighbors ;  and  I 
remember  that  at  this  time,  and  for  years  alter,  I  used  to 
deem  the  trait  a  good  one.  I  have  now,  however,  my  doubts 
on  the  subject,  and  am  not  quite  sure  whether  a  content  so 
general  as  to  be  national  may  not,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  It  is  certainly  no  virtue, 
when  it  has  the  efiect  of  arresting  either  individuals  or  peo- 
ples in  their  course  of  development ;  and  is  perilously  allied 
to  great  suffering,  when  the  men  who  exemplify  it  are  so 
thoroughly  happy  amid  the  mediocrities  of  the  present  that 
they  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

Trade  becoming  slack  in  the  North,  Hugh  Miller  took 
ship  for  Edinburgh,  where  building  was  going  briskly  on  (in 
1824),  to  seek  for  employment  there  as  a  stone-hewer.  He 
succeeded,  and  lived  as  a  workman  at  Niddry,  in  the  n<3igh- 
bcnrhocd  of  the  city,  for  some  time ;  pursuing  at  the  same 
5  o 
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time  liis  geological  observations  in  a  new  field,  Niddiy  being 
located  on  the  carboniferous  system.  Here  also  he  met  with 
an  entirely  new  class  of  men,  —  the  colliers,  —  many  of 
whom,  strange  to  say,  had  been  bam  slaves ;  the  manmnis- 
sion  of  the  Scotch  colliers  having  been  effected  in  compara- 
tively modem  times,  —  as  late  as  the  year  1775 !  So  thaS, 
after  all,  Scotland  is  not  so  very  far  ahead  of  the  serfdom  of 
Russia. 

Returning  to  the  North  agsun,  Miller  next  began  business 
for  himself  in  a  small  way,  as  a  hewer  of  tombstones  for  the 
good  folks  of  Cromarty.    This  change  of  employment  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  hewer's  disease,  caused  by 
inhaling  stone-dust,  which  settles  in  the  lungs,  and  generally 
leads  to  rapid  consumption,  afflicting  him  with  its  premoni- 
tory symptoms.     The  strength  of  his  constitution  happily 
enabled  him  to  throw  off  the  malady,  but  his  lungs  never 
fairly  recovered  their  former  vigor.     Work  not  being  very 
plentiful,  he  wrote  poems,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers;  and  in  course  of  time  a  small  collection  of 
these  pieces  was  published  by  subscription.     He  very  soon, 
however,  gave  up  poetry  writing,  finding  that  his  humble 
accomplishment  of  verse  was  too  narrow  to   contain   his 
thinking;  so  next  time  he  wrote  a  book  it  was  in  prose, 
and  vigorous  prose  too,  far  better  than  his  verse.     But 
Miller  had   meanwhile  been  doing  what  was  better  than 
either  cuttmg  tombstones  or  writing  poetry:  he  had  been 
building  up  his  character,  and  thereby  securing  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.     So  that,  when  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  was  opened  in  Cromarty,  aad  the  manager  cast 
about  him  to  make  selection  of  an  accountant,  whom  should 
he  pitch  upon  but  Hugh  Miller,  the  stone-mason?     This 
was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  selection ;  but  why  was 
it  made  ?     Simply  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  man's 
character.     He  had  proved  himself  a  true  and  a  thoroughly 
excellent  and  trustworthy  man  in  a  humble  capacity  of  life ; 
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and  the  inference  was,  tliat  he  would  carry  the  same  princi- 
ples* of  conduct  into  another  and  higher  sphere  of  action. 
Hugh  Miller  hesitated  to  accept  the  office,  having  but  little 
knowledge  of  accounts,  and  no  experience  in  book-keeping ; 
but  the  manager  knew  his  pluck  and  determined  persever- 
ance in  mastering  whatevei  he  undertook  ;  above  all,  he  had 
confidence  in  his  character,  nnd  he  would  not  take  a  deniaL 
So  Hugh  Miller  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  learn  his  new 
business  at  the  head  bank. 

Throughout  life.  Miller  seems  to  have  invariabty  put  his 
conscience  into  his  work.  Speaking  of  the  old  man  with 
whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  mason,  he  says: 
*^  He  made  conscience  of  every  stone  he  laid.  It  was  re- 
marked in  the  place,  that  the  walls  built  by  Uncle  David 
never  bulged  nor  fell ;  and  no  apprentice  nor  journeyman 
of  his  was  permitted,  on  any  plea,  to  make  '  slight  work.'  " 
And  one  of  his  own  Uncle  James's  instructions  to  him  on 
one  occasion  was,  "  In  all  your  dealings,  give  your  neighbor 
the  cast  of  the  bank,  —  *  good  measure,  heaped  up  and  run- 
ning over,'  —  and  you  will  not  lose  by  it  in  the  end."  These 
lessons  were  worth  far  more  than  what  is  often  taught  in 
schools,  and  Hugh  Miller  seems  to  have  framed  his  own 
conduct  in  life  on  the  excellent  moral  teaching  which  they 
conveyed.  Speaking  of  his  own  career  as  a  workman,  when 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  it,  he  says :  ^'  I  do  think  I  acted  up  to 
my  uncle's  maxim ;  and  that,  without  injuring  my  brother 
woAmen  by  lowering  their  prices.  I  never  yet  charged  an 
employer  for  a  piece  of  work  that,  fairly  measured  and  val- 
ued, would  not  be  rated  at  a  slightly  higher  sum  than  that  at 
which  it  stood  in  my  account" 

Although  he  gained  some  fame  in  his  locality  by  his 
poems,  and  still  more  by  his  "  Letters  on  the  Herring  Fish- 
eries of  Scotland,"  he  was  not,  as  many  self-raised  men  are, 
spoilt  by  the  praise  which  his  works  called  forth.  "There 
is,"  he  says,  "  no  more  fatal  error  into  wliich  a  working-min 
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of  a  literaiy  turn  can  fall,  than  the  mistake  of  deeming  him- 
self too  good  for  his  humble  employments ;  and  yet  it  is- a 
mistake  as  common  as  it  is  fatal.  I  had  already  seen  sev- 
eral poor  wrecked  mechanics,  who,  believing  themselves  to 
be  poets,  and  regarding  the  manual  occupation  by  which 
they  could  alone  live  in  independence  as  beneath  them,  had 
become  in  consequence  little  better  than  mendicants, — toe 
good  to  work  for  their  bread,  but  not  too  good  virtually  to 
beg  it ;  and  looking  upon  them  as  beacons  of  warning,  I  de- 
termined that,  with  God's  help,  I  should  give  their  error  a 
yride  offing,  and  never  associate  the  idea  of  meanness  witl: 
an  honest  calling,  or  deem  myself  too  good  to  be  indepen* 
dent"  Full  of  this  manly  and  robust  spirit,  Hugh  Millei 
pursued  his  career  of  stone-hewing  by  day,  and  prose  com- 
position when  the  day's  work  was  done,  until  he  entered 
upon  his  new  vocation  of  banker's  accountant.  He  showed 
his  self-denial,  too,  in  waiting  for  a  wife  until  he  could  afibrd 
to  keep  one  in  respectable  comfort,  —  his  engagement  last 
ing  over  five  years,  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  fulfil  his 
promise.     And  then  he  married,  wisely  and  happily. 

At  Edinburgh,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  application 
Mr.  Miller  shortly  master^  his  new  business,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Cromarty,  where  he  was  installed  in  office.  His 
"  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  "  were  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time,  and  were  well  received ;  and  in 
his  leisure  hours  he  proceeded  to  prepare  his  most  important 
work,  on  '^  The  Old  Red  Sandstone."  He  also  contributed  to 
the  "  Border  Tales,"  and  other  periodicals.  The  Free-Church 
movement  drew  him  out  as  a  polemical  writer:  and  hia 
Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Scotch  Church  Controversy 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  the  lead^^  of  the  move- 
ment  in  Edinburgh  invited  him  to  undertake  the  editing  of 
the  Witness  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  Free-Church  party 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  h«ld  the  editor* 
ship  until  his  death|  in  1856. 
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The  circamstancies  connected  with  his  decease  were  of  a 
most  distressing  character.  On  entering  his  room  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  found  lying  dead,  shot  through  the  body,  and 
under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  died  by 
his  own  hand.  He  had  for  some  time  been  closely  applying 
himself  to  the  completion  of  his  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks," 
without  rest  or  relaxation,  or  due  attention  to  his  physical 
health.  Under  these  circumstances,  overwork  of  the  brain 
speedily  began  to  tell  upon  him.  He  could  not  sleep,  —  if  be 
lay  down  and  dozed,  it  was  only  to  wake  in  a  start,  his  head 
filled  with  imaginary  horrors ;  and  in  one  of  these  fits  of  his 
disease  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  —  a  warning  to  all  brain- 
workers, '  that  the  powers  of  the  human  constitution  may 
be  strained  until  they  break,  and  tiiat  even  the  best  and 
strongest  mind  cannot  dispense  with  the  du6  observance  of 
die  laws  which  regulate  the  physical  constitution  of  man 
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T3ICHARD  COBDEN  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  June, 
X\;  1804,  at  Dunford  farm-house,  near  Medhurst,  a  village 
in  Sussex,  far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  towns.  When  a 
Httle  boj,  he  tended  his  father^s  sheep  in  the  fields,  and 
helped  to  do  the  usual  work  of  the  farm  as  he  grew  older. 
His  grandfather;  who  was  head  bailiff  of  Medhurst,  carried  on 
business  as  a  maltster  there,  and  he  is  still  spoken  of  by  the 
old  people  in  the  village  as  "  Maltster  Cobden."  The  family 
must  have  been  long  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  "  Cobden's 
Lane  "  and  "  Cobden's  Farm  "  being  still  remembered  places. 
Indeed,  manj  of  these  old  English  farmers  have  a  veiy 
ancient  ancestry,  —  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest;  for 
when  the  Normans  came,  the  Cobdens,  and  such  as  they, 
were  already  settled  cultivator?  of  the  soiL  Richard  Cobden, 
however,  cares  little  about  ancestry,  and  thinks  mainly  of  the 
duties  which  each  man  owes  to  the  generation  in  which  he 
lives,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  them. 

Maltster  Cobden  did  not  succeed  in  life;  and  his  son, 
Richard's  father,  eventually  gave  up  farming,  when  the  old 
house  at  Dunford  was  pulled  down,  and  the  family  left  the 
neighborhood.  Richard  had  meanwhile  acquired  the  very 
slenderest  possible  rudiments  of  education,  when  he  was  sent 
to  be  employed  as  a  boy  in  a  London  warehouse  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cotton-print  trade.  He  there  drudged  his 
way  upward  from  the  lowest  point,  training  himself  in  habits 
of  industry^  as  well  as  in  self-culture.     He  was  very  diligent, 
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very  obsen-imt,  and  very  well  conducted.  In  a  properly- 
managed  house  of  business,  promotion  in  such  cases  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Richard  Cobden  was  gradually 
advanced  fix>m  the  lowest  towards  the  highest  offices  in 
the  firm. 

Circumstances  occurred  which  led  his  employers  to  send  him 
into  the  North  of  England,  as  traveller  for  the  firm ;  and  then 
it  was  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Manchester. 
He  observed  the  abundant  opportunities  which  the  district 
presented  for  business,  and  the  scope  which  it  afforded  for 
enterprise  and  energy ;  and  he  determined,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  to  begin  there  on  his  own  account  Two 
of  his  fellow-servants,  Messrs.  Sherroff  and  Foster,  shortly 
after  offered  to  join  him,  and  in  a  few  years  we  find  them 
engaged  in  a  calico-printing  business  at  Sabden,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire.  The  firm  prospered, 
and  subsequently  Cobden  separated  from  his  first  partners, 
and  began  the  same  business  on  a  larger  scale,  in  company 
with  his  elder  brother,  at  Chorley,  also  in  Lancashire. 

Meanwhile  Richard  settled  in  Manchester,  and  conducted 
the  warehouse  branch  of  the  business  there.  The  Cobden 
prints  became  celebrated  for  their  taste,  as  well  as  quality ; 
they  competed  successfully  with  the  best  quality  of  London 
goods,  and  soon  fetched  the  highest  prices  in  the  market  An 
instance  of  their  success  may  be  incidentally  mentioned.  A 
gentleman  who  happened  to  visit  Mr.  Cobden's  warehouse 
in  Manchester  was  there  favored  with  the  sight  of  some 
new  printed  muslins  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  about  three  days 
before  they  were  issued  to  the  public  In  less  than  a  week 
fix)m  the  day  these  dresses  were  despatched  from  the  ware- 
house, the  same  gentleman  was  at  Chichester,  and,  walking 
in  the  direction  of  Goodwood,  he  met  some  ladies  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  family  wearing  the  identical  prints; 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  same  gentleman  was  at  liVindsor, 
and  saw  the  Queen  walking  on  the  slopes  wearing  a  dress  of 
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the  same  kind,  —  so  instantly  did  the  ^  Cobden  prints  "  tak€ 
the  lead  in  the  fashionable  world.  For  Mr.  Cobden  studied 
publio  taste,  as  he  has  since  studied  public  opini<Mi,  mid  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  made  a  speculation  (and  this  branch  of  trade 
is  always  exceedingly  precarious  and  hazardous)  in  which  he 
was  not  completely  successfiiL  He  had,  indeed,  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  a  man  of  business  at  the  time  when  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  agitation  commenced,  that,  had  he  retired  then,  he  could 
have  done  so  with  a  saved  capital  of  about  £  60,000. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  not  for  some  time  known  in  connection 
with  public  affairs  in  Manchester.  He  was  too  modest  and 
retiring  to  take  a  pnxninent  part  in  the  strife  of  politics,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  felt  interested  in  public  questions* 
One  of  the  first  movements  to  which  he  gave  himself  was 
the  overthrowing  of  the  old  l<Mxl-of-the-manor  government 
oi  Manchester,  and  its  constitution  as  a  municipal  borough, 
.  under  its  present  charter ;  and  we  may  incidentally  mention, 
that  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Manchester  Council  was 
"Mr.  Alderman  Cobden."  He  also  appeared,  cm  several 
occasions,  as  the  advocate  of  public  education  &ee  from  sec- 
tarian bias,  and  made  several  public  appearances  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  British  and  Foreign  Societ3r's  schools. 

He  was  also  m^unly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum,  an  instituticm  for  the  intdlectual  recrea- 
tion and  improvement  of  young  men  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  class.  His  project  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion firom  the  slow-g(Hng  <M  merchants  of  the  place ;  and 
many  years  after,  at  the  meeting  of  a  country  Mochaiucfi^ 
Institute,  he  thus  alluded  to  the  subj^t. 

**  It  has,"  said  he,  "  bfeen  objected,  that  the  poor  may  be  too 
much  educated.  But  you  may  just  as  well  b^  afraid  of  all  the 
poor  riding  about  in  coaches  and  four,  or  playing  the  piano,  as 
fear  that  they  will  be  too  well  educated.  Admitting  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  educate  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  educated,-— 
admitting  it  for  argument's  sake,  —  there  are  two  great,  and  ] 
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fear  vrbdky  immperaHe  obstacles,  to  that  state  of  things  ever  aav 
riying ;  the  one  is  the  want  of  time,  the  other  the  want  of  means. 
So  long  as  these  obstades  exist,  the  rich  need  be  in  no  fear  that 
the  poor  will  be  better  educated  than  they  are^  I  remember 
waiting  on  a  person  holding  this  doctrine  in  Manchester  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  where  I  and  others  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  starting  the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  I  was  employed  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  principal  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen 
of  the  town,  asking  for  subscriptions  with  that  object  One  gen-  . 
tleman  met  me  with  this  objection :  *  I  think  the  people  are  a 
good  deal  too  much  educated  already.  I  don't  think  we  shall  be 
safe  if  they  are  to  be  educated*  any  more ;  and  our  property  will  ^ 
be  in  danger  if  this  goes  on.'  I  met  him  by  putting  to  him  this 
question :  *  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  period  of  the  .world's  history 
you  would  rather  have  lived  than  the  present,  in  order  to  have 
had  your  vast  fortune  safer  than  it  is  now  ?  *  Well,  he  could  not 
answer  me.  I  urged  him  to  point  out  the  period  he  would  have 
selected :  *  Would  you  have  preferred  the  last  reign,  or  the  reign 
before,  or  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  I.,  or  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or 
tiiat  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  h»ve  lived  in  greats  secu- 
rity both  as  r^ards  your  person  and  property  ? '  Why,  he  could 
not  tell  me.  And  so  I  answered  my  own  question  by  saying : 
*You  would  be  much  safer  if  you  lived  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence ;  but  not  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  any  time,  however  re- 
mote.' This  is  the  tendency  of  those  institutions ;  and  yet  p*X)ple 
are  to  be  found  who  charge  against  them  that  they  produce  dis- 
affection, disloyalty,  and  revolution.  Now,  disloyalty  and  revo- 
lution come  to  the  people  from  misgovernment ;  and  misgovem- 
meot  is  more  likely  to  be  attempted  upon  an  ignorant  than  upon 
an  educated  people.  We  have  been  well  told  that  *  opprebsion 
makes  wise  men  mad.'  And  I  remember  this  being  very  well 
applied  by  a  man  who  was  lecturing  upon  the  Com  Laws  at 
Bury,  —  a  man  perhaps  not  highly  educated,  yet  by  no  means 
destitute  of  shrewdness.  The  lecturer  said,  '  Oppression  makes 
wise  men  mad.  If  it  maks  **  wise  men  mad,"  what  mun  it  do  wi' 
fooils  then  ? '  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  with  the  in- 
ference which  the  lecturer  left  his  auditory  to  draw,  that  what- 
ever effect  misgovernment  or  oppression  had  upon  wise  men,  i^ 
must  produce  worse  and  more  disastrous  effects  when  the  iguoranC 
ft* 
•/ 
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and  the  fools  come  to  ^eal  with  it.  Therefore,  you  cannot  do  « 
•worse  thing  than  to  encourage  ignorance." 

Such  is  an  illustration  of  the  homely  yet  forcible  style  in 
which  Mr.  Cobden  is  accustomed  to  fix  important  truths  in 
the  minds  of  the  audiences  he  addresses. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1835  —  when  he  made  a  viait 
to  Turkey  and  the  East,  partly  with  an  eye  to  business — 
that  Mr.  Cobden  became  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  district  as  a  keen  observer  and  an  original  thinker. 
The  result  of  this  visit  was  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  by  a  Manchester 
Manufacturer."  In  that  little  work,  we  find  almost  the 
whole  policy  of  Mr.  Cobden  foreshadowed.  Peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-intervention,  and  free  trade  were  tliere  his  first 
watchwords,  and  he  did  not  abandon  them.  He  held  that 
what  England  should  do  was,  not  to  occupy  herself  with 
what  Russia  could  or  would  do  in  the  East,  but  to  abolish 
the  Com  Laws,  stick  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  refuse  to 
meddle  with  questions  of  foreign  politics,  in  which,  his  opin- 
ion was,  England  could  do  no  good,  but  might  work  infinite 
mischief  The  idea  of  a  Free-Trade  Association,  such  as 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
seems,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of-  Mr.  Cobden. 

"  Here  let  us  observe,"  said  he,  in  the  pamphlet  referred 
to,  "  that  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  how  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  that  science  of  which  Adam  Smith  was, 
more  tlian  half  a  century  ago,  the  great  luminary.  We  re- 
gret that  no  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  just  principles  of  trade. 
Whilst  agriculture  can  boast  almost  as  many  associations  as 
there  are  British  counties,  whilst  every  city  in  the  kingdom 
contains  its  botanical,  phrenological,  or  mechanics'  instita- 
tions,  and  these  again  possess  their  periodical  journals,  (and 
not  merely  these,  for  even  war  sends  forth  its  United  Servioi 
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Mtigazine,)  ^e  possess  no  association  of  traders,  united  to- 
gether for  the  common  object  of  enlightening  the  world  upon 
a  question  so  little  understood,  and  so  loaded  with  obloquj, 
as  free  trade.  We  have  our  Banksian,  our  Linnaean,  our 
Hunterian  societies ;  and  why  should  not  at  least  our  great- 
est commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  possess  their 
Smithian  societies,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  promulgating 
the  beneficent  truths  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations'?  Such 
Lnstilutions,  by  promoting  a  correspondence  with  similar  soci- 
eties, that  could  probably  be  organized  abroad,  (for  it  is  our 
example  in  questions  affecting  commerce  that  strangers  fol- 
low,) might  contribute  to  the  spread  of  liberal  and  just 
views  of  political  science,  and  thus  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
restrictive  policy  of  foreign  governments,  tlirough  the  legiti- 
mate infiuence  of  the  opinions  of  its  people.  Nor  would 
Buch  societies  be  fruitless  at  home.  Prizes  might  be  offered 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  com  question ;  or  lecturers  might 
be  sent  to  enlighten  the  agriculturists,  and  to  invite  discussion 
upon  a  subject  so  difficult,  and  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  all.'* 

The  views,  thus  enunciated  in  1835,  Mr.  Cobden  consist- 
ently pursued  in  his  after  career ;  and  his  last  public  act  has 
been  an  effort  to  ameliorate  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  England's  nearest  neighbor,  France,  —  with 
what  good  result  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  But  we  antici- 
pate. 

From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Cobden  was  regarded  as  a 
leading  public  man  in  Manchester.  His  judgment  was 
sought  after  and  valued;  his  eminent  business  talent  was 
fully  recognized ;  and  he  was  usually  invited  to  take  part  in 
any  public  movements  of  importance  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  district  Yet  he  never  thrust  himself  on  the  attention 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  rather  shunning  than  courting  the 
public,  applause.  Modesty,  diffidence,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  vanity  and  jealousy,  have  throughout  distinguished  hif 
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career  as  a  public  num.    In  1837  he  was  invited  to  etoLi 
as  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Stockport,  but  on  a  contest 
his  opponent  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  votes.     It  was 
probably  better  that  he  remained  out  of  Parliament  at  th€ 
time,  otherwise  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Anti« 
Com-Jjaw  League  might  not  have  been  so  successful  as  in 
his  hand»  it  subsequently  proved  to  be.    The  beginning  J 
this  celebrated  movement  was  comparatively  insignificant 
One  Dr.  Bimey  — who  was  never  afterwards  heard  of— 
advertised  a  lecture  against  the  Com  Laws  in  the  Bohon 
Theatre,  oa  the  4th  of  August,  1838,  but  his  performance 
was  so  nnsati^actory  that  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage ;  on 
which  a  gentleman  named  Pauhon,  who  was  sitting  in  one 
ei  the  boxes,  rushed  f^nrward  to  save  the  flying  Doctor.     He 
himself  undertook  to  deliver  the  lecture,  and  did  so.     Next 
week,  and  the  next  again,  he  called  the  people  together  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  movement  was  thus  bom.    Mr.  Paul* 
t<m  next  gave  his  lectures  at  Mandiester  and  Leeds,  at 
which  latter  town  we  heard  them,  at  the  end  of  1838,  deliv- 
ered before  a  very  small  and  comparatively  indifferent  audi- 
ence.   In  the  mean  time  a  small  number  of  persons  at  Man- 
chests  formed  ^emselves  into  a  Committee,  and  raised  a 
innd  in  five-shilling  subscriptions  to  support  the  movement. 
The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1838,  to  discuss  a  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given,  relative  to  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  total  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Cobd^i 
took  a  bold  and  decided  part  as  the  advocate  of  the  measure, 
and  he  submitted  a  petition  which  was  carried  by  a  great 
mfyority«    Larger  subscriptions  were  raised ;  lecturers  were 
sent  out  from  Manchester  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  con* 
vocations  of  leading  men  were  held  in  various  towns ;  a  spe- 
cial oi^an,  the  Anti^Bread-Tax  Oircnlarj  was  started  to  r^ 
cord  progress  and  dironicle  facts ;  and  a  Free-Trade  Hal^ 
ca{>able  of  accommodating  immense  meetings,  was  eracted 
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en  the  site  of  the  field  of  Peterloo,*  to  give  force  ana  energy 
to  the  movement  The  League  had  bj  this  time  also  got  its 
name.  At  a  meeting  of  three  hundred  delegates  held  in 
London  about  the  beginning  of  1839,  when  Mr.  Cobden 
spoke  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  asked  those  present 
"  whj  thej  should  not  have  a  League  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land against  the  aristocracy  who  ruled  them,  ruined  their 
trade,  and  had  just  refused  them  a  hearing,"  some  one  called 
out,  "  An  Anti-Ckmi-Law  League  I "  Mr.  Cobden  continued, 
"Yes!  An  Anti-Com-Law  League/"  And  thus  the  name 
was  given. 

Though  die  League  and  its  proceedings  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  the  public  press  and  in  Parliament,  the  number 
of  those  who  actively  directed  the  movement  was  at  first 
very  small,  and  their  position  comparatively  insignificant. 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  thus  described  the  early  days  of  the 
League  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir  in  1841 :  — 

**  The  work,"  said  he,  "  has  been  done  by  a  very  few,  —  so  few 
that  we  have  been  the  laughing-stock  even  of  ourselves^  as  we  sat 
and  chuckled  over  the  splutter  we  were  making  in  the  name  of 
The  League.  You  have  not  an  idea  how  insignificant  a  body  the 
working  members  of  the  League  really  comprise.  Still  we 
worked.  When  we  could  not  hold  public  meetings,  we  got  up 
little  l^ole-and-comer  meetings.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  we 
called  a  public  meeting ;  the  Chartist  leaders  attacked  us  on  the 
platform  at  the  head  of  their  deluded  followers.  We  were  nearly 
the  victims  of  physical  force.  I  lost  my  hat,  and  all  but  had  my 
head  split  with  the  1^  of  a  stool.  In  retaliation  for  this,  we 
deluged  the  town  with  short  traets  printed  for  the  purpose.  We 
called  meetings  of  each  trade,  and  held  conferences  with  them  at 
their  own  lodges.  We  found  ready  listeners  and  many  secret 
allies,  even  amongst  the  Chartists.  We  resolutely  abstained  fixim 
diecusang  the  Charter  or  any  other  party  question.  We  stuck  to 
our  subject ;  and  the  right-minded  amongst  the  working-men  gave 
Hi  credit  fer  being  in  earnest,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  se- 

4^  See  Memoir  of  Samuel  Bamford. 
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cure  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Our  strength  grew,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  can  now  hold  a  public  meeting  at  any  moment 
We  shall  work  on  in  Manchester ;  there  is  much  that  remains  to 
be  done.  Why  do  I  go  over  our  exploits  ?  Not  for  egotistical 
display,  —  we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty,  —  but  simply 
to  give  you  the  assurance  that  everything  may  be  done  in  Leeds 
and  elsewhere  by  working  perseveringly  in  the  cause  of  Corn-Law 
BepeaL" 

Li  this  earnest  spirit  did  Bichard  Cobden  labor  for  many 
years,  Manchester  being  the  centre  of  a  series  of  operationa 
which  radiated  therefrom  unto  the  remotest  districts  of 
Britmn.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extent  of  his  labors 
in  connection  with  this  great  movement,  —  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  encouragement  to  the 
desponding,  help  to  the  weak,  and  stimulus  to  the  inert,  — 
everywhere  was  his  pen  and  voice  at  work.  At  public  meet- 
ings he  was  put  in  the  front  rank,  for  he  never  put  himself 
there.  But,  as  he  said,  he  was  always  ready  to  fill  up  any 
gap.  His  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  economical  truths  which 
he  advocated  bore  him  up  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  op- 
position ;  —  he  hoped  against  hope,  and  was  resolute  when 
others  were  full  of  despair.  Yet  even  he  was  not  without 
his  moments  of  private  doubt  and  fear.  Writing  in  No- 
vember, 1841,  he  said :  — 

*'  I  am  told  from  all  sides,  that  unless  we  do  something,  and 
strike  4  blow,  we  shall  lose  confidence.  What  can  we  do? 
There  is  always  danger  of  being  made  ridiculous  by  showing 
one's  teeth  before  one  is  able  to  bite.  If  we  were  to  attempt  a 
C0UJ9,  and  it  were  to  fail  like  the  Chartist  holiday,  we  should  be 
laughed  at  forever.  Should  some  practical  measures  not  be 
speedily  carried,  they  will  come  too  late,  —  and  what  rational 
man  can  say  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  for  doing  anything  very 
soon  ?  Still,  what  more  can  we  do,  than  what  we  are  doing  ? 
At  least,  we  are  not  standing  in  the  way  of  a  more  hopeful  move- 
ment ;  for  of  the  three  questions  that  now  agitate  the  people,  — 
Repeal  of  Com  Law,  Repeal  of  Union,  and  Charter,  —  I  can't 
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Aclp  tViinking  tbat  our  qaestion  stands  in  the  place  of  the  favorite 
in  the  public  mind.  Bad  is  the  prospect  even  of  the  best ;  but  so 
long  as  there  is  no  better  to  which  to  resign  the  coarse,  we  must 
work  away  with  whip  and  spur,  keeping  our  head  steadily  towards 
the  £ur-distant  winning-post." 

Usually,  however,  Mr.  Cobden  was  much  more  sanguine 
in  his  anticipations,  and  never  allowed  any  exertions  to  flag 
for  want  of  encouragement  and  stimulus  on  his  part. 

At  length  Mr.  Cobden  was  sent  to  Parliament  to  carry 
forward  there  the  advocacy  of  the  Repeal.  In  1840  he  was 
invited  to  stand  for  Manchester,  but  declined  to  do  so,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Parliament  a 
free  man  ;  the  committee  who  waited  on  him  having  repre- 
sented the  expediency  of  letting  principle  be  subservient  to 
party  arrangements,  —  a  thing  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  declared 
that  his  conscience  would  never  allow  him  to  give  his  assent. 
But  the  Whig  government,  which  he  was  expected  to  sup- 
|x>rt,  having  fallen  to  pieces,  and  Peel  having  been  made 
minister  to  maintain  the  Com  Laws,  the  ground  was  now  dear, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  offered  himself  again  at  Stockport,  and  this 
time  he  was  returned. 

Many  were  the  predictions  of  his  political  enemies,  that 
Lis  appearance  in  Parliament  would  be  a  failure.  Cobden 
was  now  to  "find  his  level."  The  poor  farmer's  son  could 
never  lift  up  his  head  amongst  the  proud  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  dare  to  measure  his  strength  with  them,  nor  would  his 
have  been  the  first  popular  reputation  of  which  St.  Stephen's 
had  been  the  death.  But  Cobden  was  not  a  mere  popular 
spouter.  He  had  been  admirably  disciplined  by  business,  by 
reading,  and  by  reflection ;  he  was  an  apt  and  fluent  speaker, 
fun  of  treasured  information ;  above  all,  he  possessed  great 
moral  courage  and  earnestness,  and  deep-rooted  convictions. 
Such  a  man  was  sure  of  makmg  himself  heard  bj  any  au- 
dience. The  following  is  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  Cobden'a 
first  appearance  in  Parliament :  — 
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**  Mr.  Cobden,"  mud  lie,  *'  entered  the  House  of  Coranons  m 
ihe  year  1841,  two  years  before  I  became  a  member  of  that 
house.  I  believe  I  was  in  the  gallery  on  the  ni^t  when  he 
made  Ins  first  speech.  I  happened  to  sit  dose  to  a  gentleman, 
not  now.  living,  —  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  —  who  had  once  faimseS 
been  a  member  of  the  House,  but  who  was  then  occupied  in  the 
gallery,  writing  the  Parliamentary  summary  of  the  proceedings 
which  were  published  morning  after  morning  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  newspaper.  Mr.  Oobden  had  a  certain  reputation 
when  he  went  into  Pax€ament,  Irom  the  course  he  had  taken 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  t^  Com  Law  out  of  doors. 
There  was  great  interest  as  to  his  first  speedi,  and  the  position 
he  would  take  in  the  House.  Horace  Twiss  was  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school.  He  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  possible  horror  of 
anybody  who  was  a  manufacturer  or  calico-printer  coming  down 
into  that  assembly  to  teach  our  senators  wisdom.  As  the  speech 
went  on  I  watched  his  countenance  and  heard  his  observations, 
and  when  Mr.  Cobden  sat  down  he  threw  it  off  with  a  careless 
gesture,  imd  sud,  *  Noting  in  him  j  he  is  only  a  barker* " 

la  Mb  first  speech,  ms  in  his  last,  Mr.  Gobden's  object  was 
to  conTmoe.  He  never  strove  to  triumph,  but  to  persuade. 
The  things  he  said  might  be  disagreeable,  but  he  must  say 
iSkem  qinetly,  winningly,  and  at  length  persuasively.  He 
secured  the  ear  of  the  House,  and  steadily  made  his  poatioii 
good.  The  Anti-Cam-Law  movement  came  to  he  reoo^ 
sized  as  a  great  fact,  even  within  the  wals  of  Paiiiam^y;. 
It  made  its  way  there  steadily,  as  weU  as  througboot  the 
country ;  and  at  length,  in  1846,  the  long  and  arduous  Btnig« 
gle  was  Inxraght  to  a  <dose,  —  Sir  Bobeit  Peel  prodainmiig 
that  the  person  to  whom  llhe  boner  of  the  triumpk  was 
mainly  due  was  Bidiard  Cobden. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  influenced  by  no  nsmm 
political  motives  in  his  great  enterprise  to  seou^  freedom  <^ 
trade  fior  England  with  the  nations  of  the  wwld.  It  was  not 
a  mere  money  question  with  him,  but  one  of  ultimate  humaa 
happiness  and  civilization.    While  lie  has  \  keen  eye  to  the 
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actual  necessities  of  living  men,  he  has  also  his  eye  directed 
towards  the  ftiture,  and  sees  in  the  consummation  of  the 
measure  for  which  he  so  zealously  labored,  the  trinmph  of 
peace,  and  the  prevalence  of  social  happiness.  "  I  believe,' 
said  he,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Manchester,  "  that  the  physi 
cal  gain  will  be  the  smallest  gain  to  humanity  from  its  suc- 
cess. I  see  in  free  trade  that  which  shall  act  on  the  moral 
world  as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  universe,  —  drawing 
men  together,  thrusting  aside  the  antagonism  of  race  and 
creed  and  language,  and  miiting  us  in  the  bonds  of  eternal 
peace.  I  beheve  that  the  deare  and  the  motive  for  large 
and  mighty  empires,  for  gigantic  armies  and  great  navies, 
for  ihosQ  materials  which  are  used  for  the  destruction  of  life 
and  the  desolation  of  the  rewards  of  labor,  will  die  away.  I 
beUeve  that  such  things  will  cease  to  be  necessary,  or  to  be 
used,  when  man  becomes  one  family,  and  freely  exchanges 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  with  his  brother  man."  Mr.  Cobden, 
we  believe,  sees  as  cleariy  as  most  thinking  men,  that  the 
struggle  for  free  commerce  is  only  part  of  a  stru^le  for  a 
still  larger  freedom ;  and  that  beyond  the  question  of  politi- 
cal  ec(»iomy  there  is  also  the  great  problem  of  social  eccm- 
omy  to  be  solved,  —  how  the  means  of  hi^piness  are  to  be 
the  most  equitably  distributed  for  the  well-being  of  those 
who  produce  them. 

On  the  fall  of  Peel's  government,  Lord  John  Russell  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Gobden  his  intention  <^  offerii^  him  a  seat 
in  the  new  CalHnet ;  but,  fearing  lest  the  position  should  in-* 
terfere  with  his  independence  of  speech  and  action,  Gobden 
declined  Hie  offer.  As  a  relief  from  the  turmoil  of  public 
life,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  holiday;  but  the  ovd.tions  which  he/ 
received  during  his  jotuney  made  it  rather  appear  the  mis- 
sion oi  a  propagandist.  During  his  absence,  the  largest  con- 
stituency in  England  —  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  — 
spontaneously  elected  him  as  their  representative ;  and  h« 
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accepted  the  honor.  One  of  the  things  which  most  strndc 
him  while  abroad  was  the  hosts  of  armed  men,  withdrawn 
fi'om  industry,  who  were  kept  up  in  every  Continental 
nation,  —  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  assembled  in  inunense 
armies,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  each  other  across  their 
respective  frontiers, — millions  of  idle  soldiers,  eating  off  the 
very  head  of  industry,  breeding  future  revolutions  and  con- 
vulsions, if  not  bringing  political  perdition  upon  the  great 
states  of  Europe.  He  saw  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
vast  armature  of  the  Continental  nations,  England  was,  in 
a  measure,  compelled  to  maintain  a  similar  attitude ;  and, 
desirous  of  abating  the  evil,  he  appealed  to  public  opinion, 
and  strongly  pleaded  for  a  general  national  disarmment. 
A  Peace  Society  was  formed,  and  convocations  were  held  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Berlin ;  but  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  movement  was  followed  by  no  practical  results, 
for  Europe  now  bristles  with  bayonets  more  than  ever,  and 
all  the  European  governments  are  sedulously  arming  their 
subjects  with  Enfields,  Minies,  and  needle-guns,  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  the  day  being  the  discussion  of  the  respective 
merits  of  rifled  cannon  of  recent  invention.  Yet  Mr.  Cobden 
was  right ;  and  when  reaction  sets  in,  —  as  set  in  again  it 
assuredly  will,  —  the  truth  and  the  elevated  consistency  of 
his  views  will  not  fail  to  be  extensively  recognized.  The 
unpopularity,  however,  of  Mr.  Cobden's  advocacy  of  peace 
principles,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  Russian 
war,  lost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not  until 
during  his  absence  on  a  visit  to  America,  in  1859,  that 
he  was  returned  without  opposition  for  the  borough  of 
Bochdale. 

During  Mr.  Cobden's  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  for  so  many  years,  his  extensive  busi- 
ness was  necessarily  neglected,  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
take  stock  at  the  close  of  the  agitation  which  ended  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  found  he  was  scarcely  squars 
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with  the  world.  The  nation  whom  he  had  served  so  well 
generously  came  forward  to  his  assistance  at  tliis  juncture, 
and  a  subscription  of  £  70,000  was  raised,  which  enabled 
him  to  paj  off  his  debts,  and  to  return  to  his  little  estate  at 
Medhurst,  which  was  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the  fund. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was  unhappily  invested 
by  his  Mends  in  Illinois  Central  Bonds,  and  there  it  re- 
mained unproductive.  A  subsequent  voluntary  subscription 
has  since  been  raised  by  his  friends,  and  already  amounts  to 
about  £  40,000,  which  we  trust  Mr.  Cobden  will  long  live 
to  enjoy.  Unquestionably  the  same  amount  of  energy  and 
devotedness  applied  to  business,  which  Mr.  Cobden  gave  to 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  could  not  have  failed  to  build  up 
for  him  a  gigantic  fortune ;  and  it  is  only  right  that  so  be- 
neficent a  worker  should  not  suffer  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 
through  his  devotion  to  a  great  public  cause. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Mr.  Cobden  is  a  man  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, of  unswerving  industry,  and  of  spotless  integrity.  In 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  we  believe  h^m  to  he  excelled 
by  few  men.  His  conscientiousness  is  of  the  highest  order. 
Though  he  has  had  much  political  enmity  to  encounter,  no 
one  has  ever  charged  him  with  doing  a  mean  thing,  or  prosti- 
tuting the  great  power  he  unquestionp-bly  wielded  to  subserve 
any  personal  or  selfish  end.  His  eloquence  —  or  rather  his 
persuasiveness  —  is  remarkable.  He  practises  none  of  the 
graces  of  the  orator.  His  style  is  simple,  almost  homely, 
but  thoroughly  logical  and  convincing;  and  his  matter  is 
always  full  of  facts.  He  emphatically  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head,  clinching  it  at  both  sides.  In  person  he  is  pale,  lean, 
and  wiry,  of  melancholic  features  ;  and  his  voice  is  thin,  and 
sounds  somewhat  nasal.  Yet,  with  these  personal  disad- 
vantages, the  influence  which  he  exercises  as  a  speaker  is 
something  extraordinary.  We  believe  the  secret  to  lie  in  his 
immense  fund  of  common  sense,  his  great  practical  sagacity 
and  shrewdness,  his  evident  honesty  of  purpose  and  earnest 
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straightforwardness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  speech  which  enables  him  to  bring  his  reasonings 
and  his  facts  completely  home  to  the  judgment,  and  app^ 
so  powerfully  to  the  silent  judge  in  eveiy  man's  bosom.  It 
matters  hot  ¥(ihat  description  of  audience  he  addresses, — be 
they  members  of  Parliament,  Manchester  manufacturers, 
Stockport  operatives,  or  Sussex  ploughmen,  —  he  invariably 
secures  and  rivets  their  attenticm.  He  thoroughly  knows 
the  men  he  addresses ;  he  adapts  himself  to  them ;  he  enters 
into  their  very  minds  and  hearts ;  he  carries  them  along  with 
him  entirely ;  and  thus  achieves  triumphs  as  great  as  if  ha 
were  the  most  accomplished  of  orators. 
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FEW  living  writers  have  done  more,  or  achieved  a  higher 
standing  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  literature,  than  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Ljtton  has  done.  That  he  has  been  a  very 
hard  worker,  his  numerous  works  bear  ample  witness.  When 
Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  Bulwer  at  once  succeeded  him  in  the 
living  and  hopeful  interest  of  the  readers  of  ficticm,  and  he 
has  since  retained  his  supremacy  over  aU  writers  of  the 
santie  schcioL 

But  not  only  has  he  succeeded  as  a  novelist ;  he  has  been 
eqnaUj  successful  as  a  dramatist.  For,  is  not  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  "  the  most  popular  of  modem  plays  ?  What  modem 
drama  is  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  attraction  and 
living  interest?  It  may  be  open  to  the  strictures  of  the 
critic,  but  it  has  been  unequivocally  successful,  unprece- 
dentedly  productive  to  managers,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
company  it  is  really  an  exceedingly  beautiful  play. 

But  Bulwer  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  written  a 
History,  which  may  take  its  place  on  the  same  shelves  with 
Gibbon  and  Arnold  and  Grote.  His  ^^  Athens,  its  Rise 
and  Fall,"  has  extorted  praise  from  all  quarters,  and  is  a 
noble  historical  work,  though  but  a  fragment  In  this  de- 
partment of  literature  Bulwer  has  succeeded  where  even 
Scott  failed ;  for  the  History  of  Napoleon  of  the  latter  will 
be  forgotten,  wliile  his  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  continue 
the  delight  of  thousands. 

Bulwer's  success  has  been  equally  marked  in  other  lit> 
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erary  dlrectioiWrf  ^"HiThas  written  essays  which  might  take 
their  place  beside  the  choicest  specimens  of  Charles  Lamb 
or  Leigh  Hunt  His  leacjing  articles  in  newspapers,  and 
his  reviews  in  the  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  productions  of  the  most  elegant  living  writ 
ers.  His  political  pamphlet,  published  on  the  death  of  Eari 
Spencer,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  its 
kind. 

His  poems,  also,  have  been  eminently  successful;  and 
many  of  them  are  beautiful  in  a  high  degree.  Let  any 
one  read  his  "  Lay  of  the  Beacon,"  and  say  if  Bulwer  is 
not  entitled  to  be  called  a  successful  poet,  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful novelist,  a  successful  dramatist,  and  a  successfiil  his- 
torian. 

Now,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  must  unquestionably 
have  worked  hard  to  achieve  success  in  these  several  paths 
of  literature.  On  the^core  of  mere  industry,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  living  English  writers  who  have  produced  so  much, 
and  none  who  have  produced  so  much  of  the  same  quality. 
And  when  you  consider  that  he  was  bom  to  comparative 
ease,  and  did  not  need  to  work  so  hard,  it  will  be  admitted, 
we  think,  that  his  industry  is  entitled*  to  all  the  greater 
praise.  Riches  are  quite  as  great  a  hindrance  to  intellectual 
labor  as  poverty  can  be  ;  their  temptations  are  difficult  to  be 
forborne,  and  they  are  oflen  not  resisted.  To  hunt,  and  shoot, 
and  live  at  ease,  —  to  frequent  operas,  and  clubs,  and  Al- 
mack's,  enjoying  the  variety  of  London  sight-seeing,  morning 
calls,  and  Parliamentary  small-talk,  during  "the  season,'' 
and  then  off  to  the  country  mansion,  with  its  well-stocked 
preserves  and  its  thousand  delightful  pleasures,  alternated 
with  a  few  months  on  the  Scotch  moors,  or  a  run  across  the 
Continent,  to  Venice  or  Rome,  —  all  this  is  excessively 
attractive,  and  is  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  make  a 
man  "scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

And  yet  by  Bulwer  these  pleasures,  all  within  his  reach^ 
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were  to  a  great  extent  "^^^""""-y^^Tftp^i  *^tTC^^  as« 
earned  the  position  and  pursued  the  career  of  a  literary  man. 
Though  he  did  not  require  to  do  so,  he  yet  volunteered  to 
work  hard ;  doubtless  he  must  have  taken  a  high  pleasure 
in  the  work,  otherwise  we  should  have  seen  much  less  of 
him  as  an  author  than  we  have  done.  Indeed,  all  his  sym- 
pathies seem  to  be  literary,  as  his  labors  mainly  are.  His 
society  is  literary,  and  his  public  acts  are  identified  with 
literature.  One  of  his  earliest  Parliamentary  efforts  was  to 
obtain  an  Act  enabling  dramatic  authors  to  receive  benefit 
firom  the  acting  of  their  plays  in  provincial  theatres,  which 
formerly  they  were  unable  to  do.  He  also  aided  in  the 
reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  of  copyright  And  recently,  we  have 
seen  him  co-operating  with  a  body  of  dramatists,  artists,  and 
literary  men,  in  the  philanthropic  effort  to  establish  a  Guild 
of  Literature  and  Art,  in  the  shape  of  a  Life  Lisufance 
Company,  connected  with  other  admirable  arrangements,  by 
which  the  independence  and  comfort  of  literary  men  and 
women  in  advanced  years  will  be  secured. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late 
General  Bulwer  of  Heydon  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
His  elder  brother,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  author  of 
"  The  Monarchy  and  Middle  Classes  of  France,**  was  for 
some  time  English  Ambassador  at  IVfadrid,  —  he  is  now  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  —  and  inherits  the  paternal  family 
estate.  Sir  Edward,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1843, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Knebworth,  of  which  she  was  heir- 
ess, and  then  he  assumed  the  final  name  of  Lytton.  Tlie 
literary  talent  of  the  family  seems  to  come  mainly  from  the 
mother's  side.  Her  father  was  a  great  scholar,  the  first  He- 
braist of  his  day,  and  above  Porson  himself  in  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Parr.  He  wrote  dramas  in  Hebrew,  but  he  neglected 
his  estates,  which  were  fast  going  to  decay  under  the  care  of 
stewards,  when  Mrs.  Bulwer,  his  daughter,  whose  husband 
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died  and  left  her  a  young  widow,  went  back  to  reside  at 
Knebworth,  with  her  family.  She  was  a  woman  of  greaf. 
energy,  and  at  once  employed  herself  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Ejiebworth  estate,  and  the  preservation  of  what  remained 
of  the  old  halL  In  a  beautiful  paper,  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume of  essays  called  "  The  Student,"  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  says,  the  old  manorial  seat  was  formerly  of  vast  ex- 
tent, ^  built  round  a  quadrangle  at  different  periods,  from  the 
date  of  the  second  crusade  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  when  my  mother  came 
to  its  possession,  that  three  sides  of  it  were  obliged  to  be 
pulled  down ;  the  fourth,  yet  remaining,  is  in  itself  a  house 
larger  than  most  in  the  country,  and  still  contains  the  old 
oak  hall,  with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  raised  music-gallery. 
The  park  has  something  of  the  character  of  Penshurst ;  and 
its  venerable  avenues,  which  slope  fix)m  the  house  down  the 
gradual  acclivity,  giving  wide  views  of  the  opposite  hills,* 
crowned  with  cottages  and  spires,  impart  to  the  scene  that 
peculiarly  English,  half-stately  and  wholly  cultivated  char- 
acter, upon  which  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  day  so  muck 
loved  to  linger." 

^In  this  old  place,**  Sir  Edward  says,  ^the  happiest 
days  of  my  childhood  glided  away."  In  the  course  of  his 
writings,  he  shows  a  tender  regard  for  his  mother,  who  ed- 
ucated him  here,  and  he  delights  to  acknowledge  the  deep 
obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  her,  by  the  direction  she 
gave  to  his  taste  and  studies,  and  the  beneficial  influence 
which  she  exercised  upon  his  character  in  early  life.  In  the 
beautiful  dedication  of  his  collected  works  to  his  mother,  he 
says :  ^  Lefl  yet  young,  with  no  ordinary  accomplishments  and 
gifts,  the  sole  guardian  of  your  sons,  to  them  you  devoted 
the  best  years  of  your  useful  and  spotless  life ;  and  any  suc- 
cess it  be  their  fate  to  attain  in  the  paths  they  have  severally 
chosen,  would  have  its  principal  sweetness  in  the  thought 
that  such  success  was  the  reward  of  one  whose  hand  aided 
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every  struggle,  and  whose  heart  sympathized  with  every 
care.  From  your  graceful  and  accomplished  taste  I  earl^ 
learned  that  affection  for  literature  which  has  exercised  so 
large  an  influence  over  the  pursuits  of  my  life ;  and  you  who 
were  my  first  guide  were  my  earliest  Critic." 

The  boy  began  to  write  verses  when  five  or  six  years  oldj 
which  shows  that  early  taste  Or  early  direction  must  have 
guided  his  hand.  Allu(Mng  to  the  gentle  and  polished  verses 
of  his  mother,  in  the  dedication  referred  to^  he  says^  "  tt 
was  thbse  easy  lessons,  far  more  than  the  harsher  rudiments 
learned  subsequeniiy  in  schools,  that  taught  me  to  admire  and 
16  imitate.^  And  he  adds  to  this  a  reverential  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  qualities,  compared  With  which  all  literary  aie- 
complishments  are  poor :  "  HaJ)py,  while  I  borrowed  from 
your  taste,  eould  I  have  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  imitate 
your  virtues,  —  your  spirit  of  action  and  extended  benevo- 
lence, your  cheerful  piety,  your  considerate  justice,  your 
kindly  charity,  —  and  all  the  qualities  that  brighten  a  naturd 
tnbre  free  fh)m  the  thought  of  self  than  any  it  has  been  mf 
lot  to  meet  with."  One  of  the  last  works  of  her  old  age  wias 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  almshouse  for  the  widowa 
of  the  poor,  which  she  just  lived  to  complete,  an  example 
whidi  h6r  son  is  nobly  imitating  in  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  which  he  is  now  exerting  himself  to  establish. 

Bulwer's  first  appearance  before  the  public  was  in  the 
•character  of  a  poet.  At  Cambridge,  where  he  studied,  h^ 
was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  poem  of  his 
year ;  and  shortly  after,  in  1826,  he  published  his  first  book, 
bearing  the  juvenile  title  of  "Weeds  and  Wild-Flo wei*s.'* 
In  the  year  following,  he  published  "  0*Neil,  or  the  Rebel,*^ 
a  poetical  tale,  after  the  manner  of  Byron's  Corsair.  It  re- 
sembled the  verse  of  Byron,  without  the  poetry.  Thfe  wings 
of  the  young  writer  were  scarcely  fledged  yet,  and  it  to(»k 
him  many  efforts  before  he  could  rise  above  the  imitative  and 
commonplace.  "  Falkland,**  his  first  novel,  published  ha  the 
6 
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same  yeai'  (1827),  was  also  a  failure:  if  was  decidedly  By- 
ronesque,  und,  but  for  the  author's  subsequent  celebrity,  woidd 
soon  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  He  himself  became 
jishamed  of  it,  and  refused  to  include  it  in  his  collected  works 
since  issued,  characteyzing  it  as  "  the  crude  and  passionate 
performance  of  a  mere  boy,  which  I  sincerely  regret,  and 
would  willingly  retract."  It  was  passionate  and  sentimental, 
to  an  extent  that  even  went  beyond  the  tastes  of  the  circu- 
lating library,  and  so  it  died.  But  Bulwer  was  made  of  the 
right  stuff,  and  he  worked  on,  determined  to  succeed.  He 
labored  pen  in  hand,  was  incessantly  industrious,  read  pro- 
digiously (as  his  writings  show),  and  fh)m  failure  went  cour- 
ageously onward  to  success. 

"  Pelham "  followed  "  Falkland "  within  a  year,  and  it 
gucceeded.  It  was  an  immense  improvement  on  its  prede- 
cessor. Though  betraying  occasional  stiffness,  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  remarkably  clever  book ;  and  before  many  months 
passed,  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  As  in  "  Falkland  " 
he  had  assumed  the  sentimentalist,  so  in  "  Pelham  "  he  as- 
sumed the  mere  heartless  worldling  and  man  of  fashion. 
But  the  picture  was  powerfully  drawn,  and  it  proved  irre- 
sistibly attractive,  as  the  result  showed.  "  The  Disowned  *' 
was  sent  to  the  press  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
"  Pelham,"  and  came  out  at  the  end  of  1828 ;  and  next  year 
*'Devereux"  appeared,  a  still  more  finished  performance  ; 
but  both  works  still  displaying  the  enthusiasm  .and  inex- 
perience of  a  comparatively  young  writer.  "  Devereux  ** 
showed  that  he  had  been  reading  largely  in  the  interval  of 
his  labors,  for  some  admirable  portraits  of  the  wits  of  Boling- 
broke's  time  pass  across  its  pages. 

In  1830,  another  novel  proceeded  from  the  same  fertile 
pen,  and  this  time  it  was  "  Paul  Clifford ; "  a  novel  that  hats 
been  more  praised  and  abused  by  turns  than  any  other  of 
his  works.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  taste  which  in- 
duced him  to  choose  a  highwayman  for  his  hero,  —  said 
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Bulwei  puts  forward  a  plea  in  justification  of  his  choice, 
namely,  that  he  wanted  to  expose  the  errors  of  our  vicious 
Bystem  of  prison  discipline,  and  also  to  show  that  vulgar 
vice  was  in  no  respect  essentially  different  from  fashionable 
vice,  —  whatever  may  be  -said  of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  skill  with  which  the  plot  is  contrived,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  dialogue,  and  the  intense  interest  of  the  story  as  a 
whole. 

In  1881,  still  hankering  afler  poetic  fame,  he  published 
**The  Siamese  Twins,"  a  satire  on  fashion,  London  life, 
travellers,  politicians,  and  such  like ;  but  the  pubhc  did  not  yet 
award  him  the  poetic  wreath.  Later  on  in  the  same  year, 
still  working  away  as  a  novelist,  he  brought  out  his  fine 
novel  of  "  Eugene  Aram,"  one  of  the  most  highly-finished 
of  his  works.  His  early  interest  had  been  excited  in  the 
history  of  Eugene  Aram  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing, when  a  teacher,  during  his  residence  at  Lynn,  visited 
at  his  grandfather's  house  at  Heydon,  and  given  lessons  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  there.  He  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  floating  history  of  the  man,  collected  an- 
ecdotes from  the  neighborhood  as  to  his  life  and  manners, 
and  these  he  weaved  into  the  beautiful  and  affecting  romance 
of  the  above  name.  Li  the  female  characters  of  this  work 
he  surpassed  himself.  Indeed,  he  has  not  in  any  succeeding 
work  equalled  the  delineation  of  the  noble  Madeline,  with 
which  her  sister  Ellinor  is  so  gracefully  and  tenderly  con- 
trasted. The  publication  of  this  work  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  as  a  novelist;  and  his  talents  and  genius  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  stood  confessed  by  even  the  most  captious 
critic. 

Campbell  having  vacated  the ,  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  Bulwer  undertook  the  oflfice;  and  to 
the  columns  of  that  periodical  he  contributed  some  of  his 
most  effective  papers.  These  have  since  been  collected  and 
published  under  die  title  of  ^^  The  Student ;  "  and  there  are 
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some  of  the  essays  that,  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  thougbl 
and  language,  we  would  not  exchange  for  any  others  in 
English  literature.  The  paper  entitled  "  The  New  Pbaedo" 
is  certainly  <Mie  of  the  most  touching  things  we  ever  read. 

The  author's  diligence  continued  unabated.  In  1833  ap- 
peared Ids  ^  England  and  the  English ; "  a  woiiL  unique  of 
its  kind,  full  of  racy  criticisms,  and,  diough  tinged  with  preju- 
dice, still  a  valuable  and  able  work.  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine  "  next  came  out ;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  a  pleasant  excursion  made  up  the  Rhine, 
in  the  company  of  his  brother  Henry,  some  years  before* 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  came  next,  in  1834 ;  "  Rienzi " 
in  1835,  at  the  steady  rate  of  a  novel  yearly ;  exhibiting  an 
amount  of  industry  not  often  surpassed  even  by  purely  pro* 
fessional  writers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  name 
the  titles  of  his  other  numerous  novels.  "  Maltravers  "  and 
"Alice"  were  his  next;  two  delightful  works,  containing 
soiQe  exquisite  portraiture  of  character.  Alice  Darvil  is  a 
fine  creation,  though  not,  in  our  opinion,  equal  to  his  Made* 
line  in  "  Eugene  Aram."  "  The  original  conception  of 
Alice,"  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1840,  "  la 
taken  from  real  life,  from  a  person  I  never  saw  but  twice^ 
and  then  she  was  no  longer  young ;  but  her  whole  history 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me."  Bulwer,  in  the  same  pre* 
face,  warns  the  reader  not  to  confound  him  with  the  hero 
of  the  story,  —  with  whom  some  Grerman  critic  had  absurdly 
identified  him.  But,  from  the  style  in  which  these  novels 
are  written,  we  confess  it  is  difficult  to  detach  the  author 
from  his  hero,  or  to  believe  that  it  is  any  other  character 
than  his  own  that  he  is  delineating.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  "  Pelham  "  and  "  Devereux." 

The  next  published  work  was  his  "  Athens,"  which  had 
occupied  him  for  some  time;  a  work  exhibiting  fine  taste, 
extensive  learning,  and  elaborate  research ;  and  in  the  same 
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year  he  ei^tmued  his  novel  publications,  whkh  he  seemed  to 
throw  off  like  an  annual  exuvia,  —  this  year  it  was  "  Leila,  or 
the  Siege  of  Granada,"  and  "  CaWeron  the  Courtier."  "Night 
and  Morning"  succeeded;  then  "Zanoni,"  originally  pub- 
lished as  "2ieci"  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  a  clerer  peri- 
cdkaly  with  whose  projection  and  editing  Bulwer  had,  we 
believe,  something  to  do*  *'  Eva  and  other  Poems  "  appeared 
next ;  then  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons^"  in  which  he  an- 
noimeed  thjrf;  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  public  as  a  novel- 
writer  But  he  could  not  hold  bis  hand ;  lor  shortly  ailer 
he  wrote  "Lucretia,"  the  worst  of  his  books,  and  winch 
ooght  never  to  have  been  published.  Still  there  was  no 
decay  of  powers,  —  his  recent  admirable  works,  "  The  Cax- 
tons,"  ^^ My  Novel,"  and  "What  will  he  do  with  it?"  origi- 
nally published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  showing  that  he 
is  still  in  the  very  maturity  of  his  powers.  "  My  Novel " 
may  indeed  be  pronounced  the  masterpiece  of  this  great 
writer. 

There  are  some  other  of  his  works  which  we  have  not  yet 
named.  "  The  New  Timon,"  his  best  poem,  was  published 
aDOBjmoiiflly  some  years  ago,  and  "  took  the  town  by  storm." 
^  Grodolpliin,"  a  fine  romance,  also  published  anonymously, 
at  once  acquired  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
of  Ms  works.  There  was  also  his  excellent  translation  of 
the  ^  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,"  a  work  deserving 
of  very  high  praise.  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  produced 
anQnymonsly,  at  once  leapt  into  the  highest  favor,  and  was 
pronounced  the  best  drama  of  the  day.  His  drama  of 
"  Bichefieu:  **  is  a  grander  work,  full  of  power  and  enerpry  ; 
and  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Macready 
in  the  character  of  the  old  Cardinal,  will  never  forget  him. 
"  Money,"  and  the  "  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere "  (his  first 
play),  have  great  merits ;  but  are  inferior  as  respects  their 
acting  qualities.  His  last  play,  "  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem," 
contains  s6me  clever  writing,  and  highly  effective  situationS]^ 
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though  not  hj  any  means  equal  in  interest  to  some  of  his 
earlier  productions. 

To  be  a  great  and  successful  author  was  not,  however, 
enough  to  satisfy  the  honorable  ambition  of  Bulwer.  For 
he  has  recently  appeared  before  the  public  in  another  ca- 
pacity, —  that  of  Orator,  -r-  and  on  two  of  such  occasions, 

—  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Leeds,  —  if  he  has  not  borne 
away  the  palm  from  all  living  competitors,  he  has  at  least 
delivered  orations  which  for  force,  brilliancy,  and  truth  are 
of  the  very  highest  class  of  platform  eloquence.  • 

The  art  of  oratory  has  been  gradually  declining  in  Britain. 
If  we  look  to  the  legislature,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  lec- 
ture-room, we  find  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  perform- 
ers there  who  can  with  ti*uth  be  described  as  distinguished 
orators.  Your  successful  Parliamentary  debater  need  not 
necessarily  be  eloquent  Lord  John  Russell  is  not ;  neither 
is  Graliam,  Palmerston,  nor  Disraeli.  •  They  possess  all  the 
requisite  skill  in  Parliamentary  fencing, — are  well-informed 
and  full  of  facts,  —  can  bring  their  arguments  out  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  telling  style  ;  and  they  are  entirely  suc- 
cessful as  Parliamentary  debaters.  But  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  orators  ;  if  they  did,  they  would  probably  be  laughed 
down,  —  at  least,  a  young  member  would. 

The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  has  fallen  off  still  more.  One 
need  only  read  the  dreary  platitudes  which  are  published  in 
sermons  to  see  how  low  pulpit  eloquence  has  fallen  in  our 
days.  The  Times  has  spoken  of  preachers  generally  as  a 
class  of  men  who  possess  the  privilege  of  talking  drivel  on 
the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  of  all  conceivable  themes. 
The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  held  that  the  characteristic  of  mod- 
em sermons  is  "  decent  debility."  "  Pulpit  discourses,"  he 
says,  "  have  insensibly  dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading, 

—  a  practice  of  itself  sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart  that 
mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  affected.     What  can  be 
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more  ludicrous  than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation 
and  fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of 
violent  passions,  written  out  in  German  text;  reading  the 
tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor 
of  his  mind;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and 
page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further ! " 

The  oratory  of  the  bar  is  also  at  a  low  ebb.  "We  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  living  orator  in  that  line,  —  no  one  to  com- 
pare with  what  Brougham,  or  Denman,  or  Pliinkett,  or 
Shiel,  or  O'Connell  was.  The  bar  has  now  become  careful, 
precise,  painstaking,  and  fully  informed ;  it  has  ceased  to  be 
oratorical.  It  is  English,  and  aims. to  be  practical.  It  is 
clever  at  making  out  a  case,  and  can  carry  through  a  piece 
of  .special  pleading  as  well  as  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
But  go  into  any  of  the  law  courts,  and  you  will  find  tliat  it 
is  not  eloquent. 

The  oratory  of  the  lecture-room  and  of  the  public  plat- 
form is  worst  of  all.  There  is  no  want  of  words,  indeed ; 
but  of  ideas  worth  remembering  there  is  the  greatest  scar- 
city. Energetic  commonplaces,  pompous  platitudes,  are  the 
resources  of  the  Stump  Orator.  The  conjurer  who  draws 
endless  yards  of  ribbons  out  of  his  mouth  is  nothing  to  him. 
He  can  run  on  for  an  hour,  without  stopping  to  spit,  or 
cough,  or  blow  his  nose,  in  an  endless  stream  of  talk.  He 
may  know  nothing  of  his  subject ;  that  is  not  necessary. 
But  he  can  talk ;  he  is  possessed  with  the  gift  of  continuous 
speech ;  and  the  man  is  regarded  by  his  fellows  with  won- 
der, and,  strange  to  say,  in  many  cases  with  envy. 

The  gift  of  oratory  is  nevertheless  a  great  gift ;  and  when 
employed  by  a  man  of  large  intellect  and  generous  feelings, 
it  may  be  employed  for  the  noblest  purposes.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  oratoiy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  arts.  For  the  orator  combined  in  himself  the  jour- 
nalist, the  debater,  the  critic,  and  the  preacher,  all  in  one. 
There  were  no  books,  npr  newspapers,  nor  rexiews  in  those 
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dajs.  The  assembled  crowds  leamt  their  opiniona,  knowl* 
^dge,  and  philosophy  fron^i  th,e  speeches  of  their  orators.  Ir 
th^  portico,  the  forum,  ihid  garden,  and  the  assembly,  th^ 
Greeks  stood  face  to  face  with  their  great  men,  and  drank  in 
their  living  thoughts  as  they  fell  wai^m  from  their  lips.  It  is 
our  newspapers,  and  books,  an4  reviews,  that  have  tended  to 
dull  the  oratory  of  modem  times  ;  for  the  mere  speaker  has 
ceased  to  exercise  tlmt  exclusive  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  masses,  which,  he  did  in  the  times  that  preceded 
the  invention  of  printing.  Nevertheless,  oratory,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  true  and  noble  art  still ;  and  we  are  aa  ready 
1,0  hail  the  true  oratOT,  as  the  lyue  poet,  paii^ier,  or  di,"amr 
atist 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  movijig  or  convuicii^  others  by 
spoken  words.  Different  people  require  different  modes  of 
address,  according  to  their  temperament  The  i?tyle  of  ora- 
tpry  that  is  calculated,  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Frenchmen 
would  often  appear  simply  ludicrous  to  Englishmen.  French-- 
men  admire  manner,  Englislunen  matter ;  the  former  lovo 
style,  the  latter  facts  and  things.  The  French  orator  is  all^ 
actipn ;  the  Jinglish  orator  standa  comparatively  motionlessi^ 
sometimes  finding  a  refuge  for  his  hands  in  hla  breeches-, 
pockets.  Frenchmen  will  scarcely  listen  to  a  long  speech, 
while  Englishmen  will  patiently  sit  out  a  speech  of  two  hours, 
long..  The  temperament  of  the  two  people  is  essentialy  dif- 
ferent, and  hence  the  different  styles  of  French  and  English 
oratory.  The  Irish  —  half  Celtic  wid  half  Saxon,  a3  tha 
Irish  people  are  —  is  a  happy  mixture  pf  both ;  and  we  owe, 
to  Ireland  our  greatest  orators,  —  Burke,  Sheridan,  Gi:attan, 
Plunkett,  Flood,  Curran,  and  O'Cpnnell. 

Then,  oratory  must  adapt  itself  to  its  audience  in  all  coun- 
tries. A  speech  addressed  to  the  legislature  will  be  one* 
thing,  and  a  speech  addressed  to  the  common  people  quite 
another.  In  the  former  case,  the  speaker  has  to  be  precise, 
logical,  demonstrative;    in  the  latter,  he  must  be  striking 
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Daloral,  and  hearty.  The  connection  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
words,  bold  figures,  rapid  emotions,  earnestness,  and  fire,  — 
these  always  avail  the  most  when  addressed  to  the  public 
aseemblj,  in  all  countries.  Appeal  to  their  common  feelings, 
to  their  lovo  of  honor,  to  their  pride  of  class,  to  their  patriot- 
ism, to  their  liberties,  and  their  history,  and  the  orator  will 
soon  have  firm  hold  of  then*  heartstrings.  Therein  he  shows 
his  skill  and  his  power.  And  in  these  respects,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his 
two  noble  speeches  some  time  since  dehvered  at  Edinburgh 
saad  Leeds,  has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  high  powers 
as  an  orator. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  need  say  little ;  for  in  the 
true  orator  all  personal  peculiarities  are  soon  forgotten^  He 
i»  somewhat  tall,  and  very  spare,  almost  attenuated.  He  has 
a  fine  head  and  fhce,  of  which  the  portrait  by  Maclise  gives  a 
good  representation.  His  nose  is  large,  sharp,  and  prominent* 
fulfilling  Napoleon's  requirement  of  a  man  with  a  large  nose 
for  great  enterprises.  His  ax^tion  in  spewing  is  good,  though 
not  perfect  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  ^wild,"  as  when  he 
draws  back  his  head  and  slim  body,  and  extends  his  arms, 
making  one  feel  uncomfortable  lest  he  should  lose  balance 
and  upset  His  voice  is  good,  —  strong,  but  not  musical; 
and  perhaps  he  is  wanting  in  that  delicate  inflection  of  tone, 
—  that  Yiuriety,  and  light  and  shade,  which  the  great  orator 
ift  6o  careful  to  cultivate.  Had  Bulwer^s  practice  been 
greater,  doubtless  he  would  have  remedied  such  defects ;  fer 
we  nrast  not  forget  that  his  life  has  been  that  of  a  student 
and  a  literary  man,  rather  than  of  a  man  of  action  and  publio 
enterprise. 

Lieaving  the  manner  of  his  iqieeches,  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  them ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to 
ofier.  In  composition  they  are  perfect  They  are  varied, 
pcturesque,  graphic,  moving^  exciting,  instructive,  and  al« 
wajB  interesting.  The  riveted,  attention  of  the  hearer  never  ^ 
6*  I 
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flags  for  a  moment.  At  his  great  oration,  delivered  before 
the  Associated  Societies  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  he 
was  most  happy  in  his  opening  sentence,  in  which  he  struck 
the  chord  of  the  nation's  heart.  The  audience  was  Scotch| 
and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the  greatest  living  men  in 
Scotland.  The  effect  of  these  introductory  words  may 
therefore  well  be  imagined :  — 

"  I  may  well  feel  overcome  by  the  kindness  with  which 
you  receive  me,  for  I  cannot  disentangle  my  earliest  recol- 
lections from  my  sense  of  intellectual  obligation  to  the  genius 
^f  Scotland.  The  first  poets  who  charmed  me  from  play  in 
the  half-hoHdays  of  school  were  Campbell  and  Scott ;  the 
first  historians  who  clothed  for  me  with  life  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  were  Robertson  and  Hume ;  the  first  philosopher 
who,  by  the  grace  of  his  attractive  style,  lured  me  on  to 
the  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  was  Dugald  Stewart ;  and 
the  first  novel  that  I  bought  with  my  own  money,  and  hid 
under  my  pillow,  was  the  '  Roderick  Random '  of  Smollett" 
(Applause.)  "  So,  when  later,  in  a  long  vacation  from  my 
studies  at  Cambridge,  I  learned  the  love  for  active  adventure, 
and  contracted  the  habit  of  self-reliance  by  solitary  excur- 
sions on  foot,  my  staff  in  my  hand  and  my  knapsack  on  my 
shoulders,  it  was  towards  Scotland  that  I  instinctively  bent 
my  way,  as  if  to  the  nursery-ground  froni  which  had  been 
wailed  to  my  mind  the  first  germ  of  those  fertile  and  fair 
ideas,  which,  after  they  have  come  to  flower  upon  their  native 
soil,  return  to  seed,  and  are  carried  by  the  winds  we  know 
not  whither,  calling  up  endless  diversities  of  the  same  plant, 
according  to  the  climate  and  the  ground  to  which  they  are 
borne  by  chance.**  (Applause.)  "  Gentlemen,  this  day  I 
revisited,  with  Professor  Ayton,  the  spot  in  which,  a  mere 
lad,  obscure  and  alone,  I  remember  to  have  stood  one  star- 
light night  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  gazing  across  what 
was  then  a  deep  ravine,  upon  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the 
Old  Town,  all  the  associations  which  make  Scotland  so  deai 
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to  romance,  and  so  sacred  to  learning,  rushing  over  me  in 
tumultuous  pleasure  ;  her  stormy  history,  —  her  enchanting 
legends,  —  wild  tales  of  witchcraft  and  fairy  land, —of 
headlong  cliivalry  and  tragic  love,  —  all  contrasting,  yet  all 
uniting,  with  the  renown  of  schools  famous  for  patient  eru- 
dition and  tranquil  science.  I  remember  how  I  then  wished 
that  I  could  have,  found  some  tie  in  parentage  or  blood  to 
connect  me  with  the  great  people  in  whose  capital  I  stood  a 
stranger."  (Cheers.)  **  That  tie  which  birth  denied  to  me, 
my  humble  labors,  and  your  generous  kindness,  have  at  last 
bestowed ;  and  the  former  stranger  in  your  streets  stands  to- 
day in  this  crowded  hall,  proud  to  identify  his  own  career 
with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  youth  of  Scotland." 
(Cheers.) 

This  is  beautifully  said,  and  must  have  caused  a  thrill  in 
the  breasts  of  his  audience,  kindling,  as  with  an  electric  flash, 
the  ^perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,^  Passing  in  review 
the  great  literary  men  of  Scotland,  with  a  delicate  and  ex- 
'  quisite  compliment  to  the  absent  Professor  Wilson,  ("  Chris- 
topher North,")  since  deceased,  he  proceeded  to  discourse 
most  eloquently  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  the  proper  methods  of  studjdng  them,  winding 
np  with  a  most  thrilling  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  national  pa- 
triotism, in  which  he  must  again  have  effectually  roused  the 
Scottish  heart. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  speech  at  Leeds  was  only 
the  complement  to  that  delivered  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  less 
learned,  but  equally  philosophical ;  more  varied,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  interesting.  The  audience  was  the  best  that  Leeds 
could  give  him,  —  not  mechanics  or  working-people,  certainly, 
but  the  most  highly  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that 
large  manufacturing  town.  At*Edinburgh  he  had  addressed 
scholars^  students,  and  professors ;  here  he  addressed  himself 
to  "  youths  and  mature  men  of  eveiy  age,  engaged  in  active, 
practical  pursuits,  snatching  at  such  learning  as  books  may 
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^ve  in  the  intervals  of  recreation  or  repose.  Knowledge 
there  is  the  task-work ;  knowledge  here  is  the  holiday.  But 
in  both  these  communities,  in  the  quiet  university  and  in  the 
l^usy  manufacturing  town,  I  find,"  said  he,  "  the  same  grand 
idea :  I  mean  the  recognition  of  IntelUgence  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  all  those  questions  which,  a  century  ago,  were 
.  €;ither  settled  by  force  or  stifled  by  those  prejudices  which 
are  even,  stronger  than  law."  Then  he  proceeded  to  survey 
the  civilization  of  the  world  in  past  and  in  modem  timcs^ 
defending  the  too-often-sneered-at  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,, 
whose  intellect  "  has  left  us  writers  whom  we  may  strive  to 
emulate,  but  can  never  hope  to  surpass ;  a  political  constitu* 
tion  which,  we  may  enlarge  or  repair,  but  which  we  can  never, 
perhaps,  altogether  change  for  the  better ;  and  an  empire  cm 
which  it  is  said  that  the  sim  never  sets,  though  it  oonunenced 
from  these  small  northern  islands,  on  which,"  said  he,  "I  am. 
sorry  to  say,  the  sun  seldom  condescends  to  shine."  But  ha 
did  equal  justice  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
to  the  progress  made  in  all  the  jndustrial  arts,  to  the  milder 
spirit  of  humanity  which  distinguishes  modem  times  when, 
compared  with  the  old,  and  to  the  constmctive  spirit  which  is. 
at  work  in  all  our  institutions.  Passing  in  review  the  three 
great  races  who  now  lead  the  civilization  of  the  wOTld,— . 
tjie  Grermans,  the  French,  and  the  Enghsh,  —  he  tested  the. 
elements  of  their  respective  greatness,  finding  in  the  Grerman. 
greater  discipline,  and  in  the  Enghshman  greater  freedom ; 
while  the  Frenchman,  i>eing  impulsive,  and  too  little  imbued 
with  the  spirit  ci  rehgion,  is  headlong  in  his  reforms  and  fa- 
natical in  his  revolutions.  The  English,  though  worse  edu- 
cated in  schools,  possess,  according  to  the  orator,  a  far  better 
/i/0-^ucation,  such  as  fits  them  for  doing  the  work  and  act-, 
ing  the  part  of  freemen.  "  It  seems,"  said  he,  "  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  education  :  there  is  one  I  call  life-education, 
which  we  acquire  at  home,  in  the  streets,  in  the  marketr 
placc;,  behind  the  counter,  the  loom,  the  plough,  •^•.  the  eduQa 
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tion  we  acquire  from  life ;  and  this  I  call  life-education :, 
there  is,  also,  what  I  call  school-education,  —  the  educatioon 
we  acquire  fix)m  hooks.  In  the  first  kind  of  education  —  life- 
education —  we  are  far  in  advance  of  all  countries  in  the 
ancient  quarters  of  the  glohe;  but  it  appears  we  are  behind 
some  countriesc  in  school  education.  You,  as  Englislunen, 
will  never  consent  to  let  this  be  so.  You  are  Englishmen,, 
and  I  am  sure  will  never  consent  to  be  beaten  hj  any 
country  whatever.  Let  us,  then,  put  our  shoulders  to  the> 
wheel,  and  see  that  we  are  here  also  in  our  proper  place 
in  the  world."  *  Bulwer's  pride  as  an  Englishman  will  not 
admit  of  his  yielding  the  palm  to  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  pride  embraces  Englishmen  of  all  classes  and  ranks, 
dj&mocratic  as  well  as  aristocratic  "  I  am  here,"  said  he, 
"not  gdIj  as  the  member  of  a  class  which  must  sdways  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  every  department  of  intellectual 
labor,  —  I  mean  the  class  of  authors,  —  but  I  am  here  also 
as  a  member  of  another  class,  which  is  supposed  to  be  less 
acceptable  in  manu^turing  towns :  I  am  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural vampires ;  I  sm  guilty  of  being  a  country  gentleman, 
and  even  a  county  member ;  still,  somehow  or  other,  I  feel 
quite  at  home  here.  Now,  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  I 
dare  say  you  and  I  may  differ  upon  many  political  questions, 
but  upon  this  neutral  ground  lam  sure — no  matter  what 
books  I  had  written  —  you  would  not  be  so  kind  to  me,  nor 
I  feel  so  much  at  my  ease  with  you,  unless  by  this  time  we 
liad  both  discovered  that  we  have  got 'sound  English  hearts ; 
and  that,  though  we  may  quarrel  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it, 
still  we  are  all  equally  resolved  to  keep  this  England  of  ours 
the  foremost  country  in  the  world.  In  a  free  state,  it  wiW 
happen  that  every  class  will  strive  to  press  forward  what  ii 
conceives,  rightly  or  erroneously,  its  own  claims  and  interests  i 
but  in  proportion  as  we  instruct  all,  each  will,  in  time,  acquire 
its  due  share  of  influence ;  and,^  far  from  that  hypocritical 
OQwai*dice  which  often  makes  a  man  throw  over  in  one  assem 
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blj  the  class  which  he  is  bound  to  advocate  in  another,  I  own 
to  you,  wherever  I  look  I  see  so  much  merit  in  every  di\^ion 
^  of  our  people,  that,  whatever  class  I  had  been  bom  and  reared 
in,  of  that  class  I  should  have  been  justly  proud.  There  is 
not  a  class  of  which  I  should  not  have  said,  *  I  belong  1o  those 
who  made  England  great'  If  I  had  been  bom  a  peasant, 
let  me  be  but  self-taught  and  self-risen,  and  I  would  not  have 
changed  my  brotherhood  with  Bums  for  the  pedigree  of  a 
Howard.     If  I  had  been  bom  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer, 

—  for  allow  me  to  class  together  the  employer  and  employed, 

—  they  fulfil  the  same  mission,  and  their  interests  ought  to  be 
the  same,  —  I  say,  if  I  had  been  bom  one  of  these,  I  should 
have  said,  '  Mine  is  the  class  which  puts  nations  themselves 
into  the  great  factory  of  civilization.  Mine  is  the  class  which 
has  never  yet  been  established  in  any  land  but  what  it  has 
made  the  poor  state  rich,  and  the  small  state  mighty.'  If  I 
had  been  bom  a  trader,  the  very  humblest  of  that  order, 
I  should  have  boasted  proudly  of  the  solid  foundation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  national  virtues  which  rest  upon  the  spmt 
and  energy,  upon  the  integrity  and  fair-dealing,  by  which 
that  great  section  of  our  middle  class  have  given  a  tone  and 
character  to  our  whole  people.  Why,  we  have  been  called  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  shopkeepers  we  are  whenever  we 
keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  other  nations,  scru- 
pulously paying  our  debts  to  the  last  farthing,  and  keeping 
our  national  engagements  with  punctuality  and  good  faith. 
But  it  is  owing  much  to  the  high  spirit  and  to  the  sense  of 
honor  which  characterizes  the  British  trader,  that  the  word 
*  gentleman'  has  become  a  title  peculiar  to  us,  —  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  resting  only  upon  pedigrees  and  coats  of 
arms,  but  embracing  all  who  unite  gentleness  with  manhood. 
And  nation  of  shopkeepers  though  we  be,  yet  we  all,  frcm 
the  duke  in  his  robes  to  the  workman  in  his  blouse,  become 
a  nation  of  gentlemen  whenever  some  liaughty  foreigner 
touches  our  common  honor,  whenever  some  paltry  sentiment 
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in  the  lips  of  princes  rouses  our  generous  scorn,  or  whenever 
Bome  chiyabx>us  action  or  noble  thought  ennobles  the  sons  of 
peasants.  If  I  had  been  told  that  the  habits  of  trade  made 
men  niggardly  and  selfish,  I  should  have  pointed  to  the  hos- 
pitals, to  the  charities,  to  the  educational  institutions  which 
coTer  the  land,  and  which  have  been  mainlj  founded  or 
largely  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  traders.  If  I  had 
been  told  that  there  was  something  in  trade  which  stinted 
the  higher  or  more  poetical  faculty,  J  should  have  pointed  to 
<he  long  list  of  philosophers,  divines,  and  poets  that  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  trade ;  and,  not  to  cite  minor  names, 
I  should  have  said,  *  It  is  we  who  share  with  agriculture  the 
glory  of  producing  the  wool-stapler's  son,  who  rules  over  the 
intellectual  universe  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare.'  This 
pride  of  class  I  should  have  felt,  let  me  only  be  bom  an 
Englishman,  whether  as  peasant,  mechanic,  manufacturer,  or 
tradesman ;  but  being  bom  and  reared  amongst  those  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  land,  I  am  not  less  proud 
that  I  belong  to  that  great  section  of  our  countrymen  from 
whom  have  proceeded  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  found  that  union  of  liberty  and  intellect  which 
binds  together  the  audience  I  survey.  From  whom  came  the 
great  poets,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  Spenser  and  Dryden,  and 
Byron  and  Scott  ?  From  whom  came  the  great  pioneers  of 
idence,  Worcester  and  Cavendish,  Boyle  and  Bacon  ?  From 
whom  came  so  large  a  number  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
irho,  in  all  the  grand  epochs  of  constitutional  progress, — 
from  the  first  charter  wrung  from  Norman  tyrants,  from  the 
irst  resistance  made  to  the  Roman  pontifiB,  down  to  the  law 
bj  which  Camden  (the  son  of  a  country  squire)  achieved  the 
Eberty  of  the  Press,  —  down  to  the  Reform  Bill,  by  which 
Russell,  Grey,  and  Stanley,  and  Lambton  connected  Leeds 
forever  with  the  genius  of  Macaulay  —  have  furnished  lib- 
erty with  illustrious  chiefs,  and  not  less  with  beloved  mar- 
tyrs ?     Out  of  that  class  of  country  gentlemen  came  thf 
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Hampden^  who  died  upon  the  field,  aad  Sydney  who  perished 
cm  the  scaffold." 

This  is  a  noble  and  truly  eloquent  passage,,  going  right  to 
the  heart  of  every  Englishman ;  and  delivered,  as  it  was, 
with  fire  and  energy^  in  the  Muac  Hall  at  Leeds,  it  left  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  audience^  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  LytUm^s  power  as  a  true  orator,  which  mil  not 
eoon  be  effaced. 

It  will  be  observed  that^  in  this  rapid  ^eteh,  we-  have 
described  a  career  full  of  hard  work ;  the  more  honorable 
to  Sir  Edward,  as  he  i»  ridb,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  competence.  But  he  prefers  to  be  laborious  and  per- 
severant ;  he  ia  a  man  full  of  purpose  and  earnestness ;  he 
woi^  fbr  the  love  of  work,  as  well  as  because  he  desires 
the  good  o£  others.  Though  he  is  not  a  very  real  writer,  his 
writings,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  a  highly  beneficial  tendency: 
they  are  humanizing,  invigorating,  and  improving.  By  dint 
of  study  and  labor  he  has  achieved  his  success^  His  merit 
as  a  writer  imd  an  orator  is^  all  his  own,  and  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  that  transmitted  merit  which  attaches  to  a  man's 
far-back  aiicestry  having  fought  at  Crecy  or  AginecHirt. 
And,  most,  probably,  posterity  will  yet  speak  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton  with  far  greater  admiration  than  if  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo  or  Sobraon. 
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SOME  thirty  yeara  since,  we  happened  to  visit  the  High 
Courts  of  Session,  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  purlieus 
of  th^  old  Scotdi  Parliament-House.  These  are  the  chief 
law  courts  of  Scotland ;  and  though  they  are  ahrays  objeets, 
of  ii^terest  to  a  visitor,  they  were  perhaps  m<Mfe  so  at  thai 
tune  than  they  ajre  now,  in  consequence  c^  their  being  then 
profes^nally  frequented  by  several  men  <^  world-wide 
i;eput^ut]on. 

We  remember  weU  the  striking  entrance  to  those  courts ; 
they  occupy  one  side  of  a  square,  opposite  ta  the  old  cathe- 
dral chgorch  oi  St.  Giles's,  where  Jenpy  Geddes  initiated  the 
great  Rebellion  of  two  centuries  back,  by  hurling  her  "cutty- 
stopl"  at  the  head  of  the  officiating  bishop,  on  Ms  propo^g 
V>  r^d  the  collect  lor  the  day.  ^  Diel  co^  the  wame  o' 
thee ! "  shouted  Jenny,  as  she  hurled  her  stool  at;  th^  bishc^ ; 
and  from  that  point  the  Revolution  began.  Joka  Knox,  at, 
an  earlier  period,  used  to  deliver  his  thr^Iing  harangues,  in 
the  same  church  'r  and  in  the  space  now  £;>rmjaig  the  square  — . 
which  was  used  as  a  cemetery  previous  to  the  Reformaticni 
—  the  mortal  remains  of  that  undaunted  reformer  were  laid ; 
of  whom  the  Regent  Murray  said,  as  he  was  Ipwered  into  hisj 
grave,  "  There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  msfli.*' 
Another  portion  of  the  square  was  formerly  occupied  by  the. 
old  jail  or  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  celebrated  througliout 
the  world  by 'Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Heartof  Md-Lothian."  * 

♦  A  popular  omtor  from  the  South  once  greatly  disturbed  the  compla^ 
cency  of  an  Edinburgh  audience,  by  addressing  them  as  "  Men  of  tht< 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"! 
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But  it  had  been  demolished  some  years  before  the  period  of 
our  visit 

Entering  the  courts  by  a  door  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  square,  and  crossing  a  spacious  vestibule,  we   passed 
through  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
famous  Parliament-House.    It  is  a  noble  hall,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  fifty  wide.    Its 
lofty  roof  is  oak,  arched  with  gilt  pendants,  in  the  style  of 
Westminster  Hall.     This  was  the  place  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  held  its  sittings  for  about  seventy  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Union.    It  was  in  a  bustle,  as  it  usually  is  during 
the  sittings  of  the  court,  with  advocates  promenading  in  their 
wigs  and  gowns ;  writers  (Anglice  soUcitors),  with  their  blue 
and  red  bags  crammed  with  bundles  of  legal  documents, 
scudding  hither  and  thither ;  htigants,  with  anxious  counte- 
nances, collected  in  groups,  anxiously  discussing  the  progress 
of  their  "  case  ; "  whilst  above  the  din  and  hum  which  filled 
the  hall  there  occasionally  rose  the  loud  voice  of  the  criers, 
summoning  the  counsel  in  the  different  causes  to  appear 
before  their  lordships. 

All  the  courts  open  into  this  hall,  and  we  entered  one  of 
these ;  we  think  it  was  the  Justiciary  Court  We  have  no 
recollection  of  the  cause  that  was  being  tiied ;  some  petty 
horse-warranty  affair  or  other,  about  which  a  great  deal  of 
clever  sarcasm  and  eloquence  was  displayed.  But  though 
we  have  forgotten  the  cause  that  was  tried,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  pleader.  He  rose  immediately  after  his  burly 
opponent  had  seated  himself,  —  Patrick  Robertson,  for  a 
long  time  the  wit  of  the  Parliament-House,  —  the  author 
of  a  book  of  poems,  published  a  few  years  ago,  ftdl  of  grav- 
ity, but  without  poetry,  —  afterwards  Lord  Robertson.  The 
advocate  who  rose  to  reply  was  a  man  the  very  opposite  in 
feature,  form,  and  temperament  to  Patrick  Robertson.  A 
little,  slender,  dark-eyed  man,  of  a  highly  intellectual  ap- 
pearance;  his  head  was  small, — indeed,  the  opponents  of 
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phrenology  have  asserted  that  his  head  was  so  small,  that  it 
was  enough  of  itself  to  overthrow  that  science,  —  but  then  it 
was  exquisitely  formed,  the  organs  were  beautifully  balanced, 
the  bulk  of  the  brain  lay  over  the  forehead,  and  the  outline 
was  such  as  to  give  one  the  impression  of  the  finest  possible 
organization.  He  wore  no  wig;  and  his  black  hair  was 
brushed  straight  up  from  his  beautiful  forehead. 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  the  hum  of  the  court  was  stilled 
into  silence ;  and  one  who  accompanied  us  said,  "  You  see 
that  little  man  there  going  to  speak  ?  "  «  Yes."  «  Tliat  's 
Francis  Jeffrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review."  And  Jef- 
frey went  on  with  his  speech  in  a  high-keyed,  sharp,  clear, 
and  acute  strain,  not  rising  into  eloquence,  but  running  on 
m  a  smart  and  c(^iousj  yet  somewhat  precise  manner :  in- 
deed, one  might  have  denominated  his  style  of  speech  and 
of  argument  as  a  little  finical ;  yet  it  was  unusually  com- 
plete and  highly  finished,  Uke  everything  ^Ise  that  he  did. 

But  there  was  in  the  same  court  that  day  one  whose 
reputation  and  whose  genius  infinitely  transcended  Jeffrey's, 
great  though  these  may  have  been.  Sitting  immediately 
under  the  Lord  President,  at  the  clerk's  table,  were  two  men, 
tme  on  each  side,  —  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
**  You  see  that  nian  at  the  table  there,  —  the  one  with  the 
white  hair  and  the  overhanging  brow  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  see  two  ; 
they  hav^  both  white  hair,  and  are  both  heavy-browed." 
**  Yes  ;  but  I  mean  the  one  to  the  Lord  President's  right,  — 
immediately  before  Patrick  Robertson  there."  "The  one 
with  his  head  stooping  over  his  papers,  writing?"  "  Yes  : 
see,  he  is  now  rising  up,  and  going  across  the  room."  "  I 
see  him,  —  surely  I  know  that  fece  ;  I  must  have  seen  the 
man  before."  'J  You  may  have  seen  the  portrait  of  him 
oflen  enough,  —  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  ! "  In  a  mo- 
ment we  recognized  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,  whose 
magical  pen  had  quickened  into  life  the  long  dead  and 
bulled  past,  and  created  shapes  of  magical  beauty  by  tJie 
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aid  of  his  wonderful  fkncy,  ^ —  the  grealesl^  literary  celebrity  of 
the  age  I  His  &k^  as  we  saw  it  then^  presented  but  few  indi« 
caticw^  <^  those  remarkable  intelle^ual  powers,  which  might 
almost  be  said  to  Maze  in  the  features  of  J^&ey.  It  wfa 
heavy,  solid,  lourdy  and  homely,  —  somewhat  like  the -face 
of  a  QOiuitry-bred  fkrmer's  man,  grown  old  in  harness,  and 
rather  "  back "  with  hk  rent.  He  hmped  across  the  coarfc 
1K>  one  of  the  advocates  or  writers  to  the  signet,  to  whom 
he  delivered  a  paper,  aitd  then  returned  to  his.  seat  The 
lerdble  crash  of  Sir  Walter  Scotf s  fortunes  had  occurred, 
through  the  failure  of  his  pubhdber,  but  a  few  years  b^bre  ; 
and  here  was  the  hard-working  man,  still  toiling  at  his  post 
of  derk  of  court  during  the  day,  —  to  enter  upon  his  labo- 
rious  literary  labors  on  retumii^  borne,  —  aU  with  the 
view  of  desperately  retrievii^  the  loss  of  h]&  fortiiiie  and 


One  other  man  we  may  mentitm,  t—  thea  a  comparatively 
young  advocate-  in  good  business.  His  eye^  of  all  his  fea- 
tures, struck  us  the  most  Never  did  we  see  a  more  beauti^ 
fal,  piercing  eye  before.  Keei^  black,,  and  penetirating,  it 
se^a^  to  look  thrcHigh  you.  Once  afterwards,  we  enoocm- 
tered  the  eye  in  Princes'  Street,  and  recognized  the  man  on 
Uie  ixistant  It  was  Henry  Cockbum,  the  authcw  oi  the 
^  Life  *^  Jeffrey.'^^  He  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  genius  ;> 
and  was  long  afterwards  known,  as  a  highly  acute'  and  able 
lawyer.  But  he  had  never  befere  done  anydiing^  in  liteua- 
ture  that  we  know  o^  until  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend 
Jeft^y-;  yet  we  mistake  much  if  it  do  not  take  its  place 
among  the  best  standard  biographies  of  our  time.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  i^«llke  Boswell's  J^^son,  it  were 
i;ead  when  the  books  of  the  author  whose  ^e  is  c(Hnmem« 
orated  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  shelf. 

Not  that  there  is  any  vivid  interest  in  Jeffrey's  life , 
happy  and  prosperous  people  have  usually  little  history. 
Life  flows  on  in  a  smooth  eurr^it ;  everything  succeeds  with 
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tiiem;  they  gather  wealth  and  fame  with  years,  and  die 
full  of  honors,  which  are  recorded  on  a  mausoleum.  But 
certainly  there  was  about  the  life  of  Jeffrey  —  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  hterary  merits  of  Lord  Cockbum's  por- 
traiture of  him- — much  that  is  instructivte,  interesting,  and 
delightful. 

Jeffrey  was  a  man  full  of  honkotnie.  He  was  an  honest- 
minded,  independent  man ;  a  most  industrious,  hard-working, 
njid  perseverant  man  ;  and,  withal,  a  genuinely-loving  man. 
But  above  all,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  This  was  the  great  event  of  his  life.  By  meand 
vi  that  eminently  able  organ  of  opinion,  he  elevated  criti* 
eism  into  a  magistrature.  He  invested  it  with  dignity,  and 
administered  it  Uke  a  judge,  according  to  certain  laws.  He 
became  an  oracte  of  taste  in  poetry,  hterature,  and  art  He 
did  not  merely  follow  the  literary  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
he  directed  it,  and  for  many  years  presided  over  the  highest 
critical  organ  in  the  country.  Yet  it  will  be  confessed,  that, 
if  we  look  into  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  they  have 
comparatively  little  interest  for  us.  Even  the  most  effective 
criticism  is  necessarily  of  an  ephemeral  characte]^.  Like  a 
thrilling  Parliamentary  speech,  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
its  appropriateness  to  the  time,  the  circumstances,  atid  the 
audience  to  whom  it  is  addresseck  At  best,  literary  criticism 
is  but  a  clever  and  discriminating  judgment  upon  books. 
The  boc^  so  criticised  are  now  either  dead  and  forgotten, 
or  they  have  sequred  a  footing,  and  live  on  independent  of  all 
criticism.  Yet  criticism  is  not  without  its  value,  as  Jeffrey 
and  his  fellow-laborers  amply  proved. 

The  leading  incidents  of  Francis  Jeffrey's  life  are  soon 
told.  He  was  bom  in  Charles  Street,  George's  Square,  in 
Ihe  Old  Town  of  Edmburgh,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1778. 
His  father  was  a  depute  clerk,  in  the  Court  of  Session.  His 
mother  was  an  amiable,  intelligent  woman,  who  died  when 
Francis  was  but  a  boy.    The  youth  was  educated  at  the 
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Edinburgh  High  School,  where  he  remained  for  six  yean* 
Here  is  an  incident  of  his  boyhood  :  — 

"One  day  in  the  winter  of  1786-87,  he  was  standing 
m  the  High  Street,  staring  at  a  man  whose  appearance 
struck  huu ;  a  person  standmg  at  a  shop  door  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Ay,  laddie !  ye  may  weel  look 
at  that  man!  that's  Robert  Bourns.'  He  never  saw 
Bums  again." 

From  Edinburgh  High  School,  Jeffrey  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  studied  with  distinction  during  two 
sessions.  In  the  "  Historical  and  Critical  Club,"  he  aston- 
ished the  members  by  the  force  and  acuteness  of  his  criti* 
cisms  on  the  essays  submitted  for  discussion.  Thus  early 
did  the  pecuhar  bent  of  his  mind  display  itself  He  worked 
very  hai'd,  —  was  a  systematic  student,  —  took  copious  notes^ 
cast  into  his  own  forms  of  expression,  of  all  the  lectures,  — 
and  read  largely  on  all  subjects.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  attended  the  law  classes  there  in  the  two  sessions  of 
1789-91,  still  studying  and  composing  essays  on  various 
subjects,  but  chiefly  on  hfe  and  its  philosophy. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  (1790  or  1791)  that  he  had  the 
honor  of  assisting  to  carry  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  in  a 
state  of  great  intoxication,  to  bed.  For  this,  he  was  re- 
warded next  morning  by  'Mf.  Boswell,  who  had  learned  who 
his  bearers  had  been,  clapping  his  head,  and  telling  him  that 
he  was  a  very  promising  lad,  and  that,  *  If  you  go  on  as 
you  Ve  begun,  you  may  live  to  be  a  Bozzy  yourself  yet' " 

He  next  went  to  Oxford  to  study,  and  remained  there  for 
a  season,  but  he  never  entered  fully  into  the  hfe  of  the  place, 
and  evidently  detested  it.  He  did  not  find  a  single  genial 
companion.  He  says  of  the  meetings  of  the  students  ''  C 
these  blank  parties  !  —  the  quintessence  of  insipidity,  —  the 
conversation  dying  from  hp  to  hp,  —  every  countenance 
lengthening  and  obscuring  in  the  shade  of  mutual  lassitude, 
—  the  stifled  yawn  contending  with  the  affected  smile  on 
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erery  cheek,  —  and  the  languor  and  stupidity  of  the  party 
gathering  and  thickening  every  instant,  by  the  mutual  con- 
tagion of  embarrassment  and  disgust In  the  name  of 

heaven,  what  do  such  beings  conceive  to  be  the  order  and 
use  of  society  ?  To  them,  it  is  no  source  of  enjoyment ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  complete  abuse  of  time,  mind,  and 
fruit"  He  detests  the  law,  too.  "  This  law,"  he  says,  "  is 
vile  work.  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  a  piper."  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  he  hoped  to  learn  at  Oxford,  and  that 
was  the  English  pronunciation.  And  he  certainly  succeeded 
in  acquiring  it  after  a  sort,  but  he  never  spoke  it  as  an  Eng- 
lishman is  wont  to  do.  As  Lord  Holland  said  of  him  after- 
wards, "  He  lost  the  hroad  Scotch  at  Oxford,  but  he  gained 
only  the  narrow  English  in  its  place." 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  July,  1792,  and  again  at- 
tended the  law  lectures  there.  He  joined  the  Speculative 
Society,  then  numbering  among  its  active  members  many 
afterwards  highly  celebrated  men,  - —  Scott,  Brougham,  Grant 
(afterwards  Lord  Glenelg),  Petty  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne),  Francis  Homer,  and  others.  Jeffrey  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  admirable  papers  which  he  read 
before  the  society ;  and  also  by  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  discussions.  But,  hke  many  susceptible  young  minds,  at 
this  time,  he  was  haunted  by  fits  of  despondency.  He  could 
not  take  the  world  by  storm :  few  knew  that  he  Kved.  How 
was  he  to  distinguish  himself  ?  He  would  be  a  Poet  / 
Writing  to  his  sister  about  this  time,  he  said,  "  I  feel  I  shall 
never  he  a  great  many  unless  it  be  as  a  Poet  I "  But  after- 
wards he  says  more  calmly,  "  My  poetry  does  not  improve ; 
I  think  it  is  growing  worse  every  week.  If  I  could  find  the 
heart  to  abandon  it,  I  believe  I  should  be  the  better  for  it." 
He  nevertheless  went  on  writing  tragedies,  love  poems, 
sonnets,  odes,  and  such  like ;  but  ther  never  saw  the  light 
Once,  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  leave  a  poem  with  a 
bookseller,  to  be  published,  —  and  fled  to  the  country  j  but 
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finding  some  obstacle  had  occurred,  he  returned,  recovered 
the  manuscript,  —  rejoicing  that  he  had  been  saved,  —  and 
never  repeated  so  perilous  an  experiment 

In  1794,  Jeffirey  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar.  The  times 
were  sick  and  out  of  joint.  The  French  Revolution  was 
afoot,  and  its  violence  tended  to  drive  some  men  sternly 
back  upon  the  past,  and  to  impel  others  wildly  forward  into 
the  fbture.  Some  took  a  middle  course;  and  while  they 
discountenanced  all  violent  change,  sought  after  constitu- 
tional progress  and  social  improvement  To  this  middk 
party,  Jeffrey  early  attached  himself.  He  joined  himself  tc 
the  Whigs,  though  to  do  so  at  that  day  was  to  erect  a  loftj 
barrier  in  the  way  of  his  own  success.  Yet  he  did  so,  cour- 
ageously and  resolutely ;  and  he  held  to  his  course.  He 
had  several  noble  allies ;  among  whom  may  be  named 
Brougham,  Homer,  and  Erskine  (the  brother  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor).  At  the  bar,  Jeflfrey  got  on  veiy  slowly.  Very 
few  fees  came  in,  and  these  were  chiefly  from  his  father's 
connections.  He  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  even 
went  to  London  with  the  object  of  becoming  a  literary 
•*  grub.'*  He  was  ftimished  with  letters  to  authors,  news- 
paper editors,  atid  publishers.  But,  fortunately,  they  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  re- 
occupy  himself  with  essay  writing,  translating  from  the 
Greek,  and  waiting  for  clients.  The  clients  did  not  come 
yet,  and  he  began  seriously  to  despair  of  ever  achieving 
success  in  his  profession. 

"  I  cannot  help,"  he  wrote  at  this  time,  "  looking  upon  a 
slow,  obscure,  and  philosophical  starvation  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
as  a  destiny  not  to  be  submitted  to.  There  are  some  mo- 
ments when  I  think  I  could  seU  myself  to  the  minister  or  to 
the  devil,  in  order  to  get  above  these  necessities."  He  also 
entertained  the  idea  of  trying  the  English  bar,  or  going  out 
to  Lidia,  like  so  many  other  young  Scotchmen  of  his  day. 
He  had  now  been  five  years  at  the  bar,  and  could  not  yet,  as 
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t]i0  coimtry  saying  goes,  "make  saut  to  Jus  kail.'*  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  practice,  he  says,  "  My  profession  hiw 
never  yet  brought  me  £  100  a  year;"  But  Uiis  i^  the  history 
of  nearly  all  young  men  in  their  first  ascent  of  the  steeps  oi 
professional  enterprise. 

Yet  Jeffrey's  poor  prospects  did  not  prevent  him  falling 
in  love  with  a  girl  as  poor  as  himself,  and  he  married  her. 
The  young  lady  was,'  however,  of  good  family :  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nelson,  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  St.  Andrew's.  The  young  pair  settled  down  in  Buccleuch 
Place,  in  the  Old  Town;  and  the  biographer  informs  ua 
that  "  his  own  study  was  only  made  comfortable  at  the  cost 
of  X  7  18  #. ;  the  banqueting-hall  rose  to  £  13  8  «. ;  and  the 
drawing*-room  actually  rose  to  £  22  19  ^."  He  made  a  care- 
fid  inventory  of  all  the  costs  of  funnshing,  which  is  still 
preseryed. 

But  his  marriage  seemed  to  have  been  the  starting-ppint 
of  Jeffrey's  success.  He  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  lua 
profession.  Clients  appeared  in  greater  numbers ;  he  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man  ;  and  when  once  the  ball 
is  fairly  set  a-roUing,  it  goes  on  comparatively  easy.  Shortly 
after,  the  famous  Edinburgh  Review  was  projected  by  him- 
self and  Sydney  Smith,  though  the  merit  of  suggesting  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  latter,  Sydney  Smith's  ac- 
count of  its  origin  is  this ;  '*  One  day  we  happened  to  meet 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story,  or  flat,  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the 
elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr,  Jeffrey,  I  proposed  that 
we  should  set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  ac» 
damation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long 
enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review."  But  Jeffrey's  aptness  for  editorial  work, 
]ut  peculiar  critical  ability,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  only  settled  man  of  the  lot  permanently  located  in 
Edinburgh,  soon  led  to  his  undertaking  the  entire  control  of 
tbe  Review,  and  furnishing  the  principal  part  of  the  writing, 
7  «  J 
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The  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  appeared 
in  October,  1802,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  was  ahnost 
electrical.  It  was  so  bold,  so  novel,  so  spirited  and  able,  — 
so  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  heretofore  appeared, 
—  that  its  success  from  the  first  was  decided.  It  afforded  a 
gratifying  proof  of  the  existence  of  liberal  feeling  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  before  one  dull,  dead,  uniform  level 
of  slavish  obsequiency  had  prevailed.  It  gave  a  voice  to 
the  dormant  feeling  of  independence  which  nevertheless 
Btill  survived.  The  effect  upon  public  opinion  was  most 
wholesome,  and  the  influence  of  the  Review  went  on  iq- 
creasing  from  year  to  year.  Homer,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Brougham  soon  left  Edbiburgh  for  England,  to  enter  upon 
public  life  ;  but  Jeffrey  stood  by  the  Review,  and  continued 
its  main-stay.  When  Homer  left  Edinburgh,  he  made  a 
present  of  his  bar  ^ig  to  Jeffrey,  who  "  hoped  that  in  time 
it  would  attract  fees"  besides  admiration.  But  Jeffrey 
never  liked  to  wear  a  wig,  and  soon  abandoned  it  for  his 
own  fine  black  hair.  Among  the  gi*eatest  bores  which  he 
experienced  was  attending  Scotch  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  London,  when  he  had  to  sit  under  a  great  load  oi 
serge  and  horsehair,  perhaps  in  the  very  height  of  the  dog- 
days! 

His  practice  increased,  while  his  fame  in  connection  with 
the  Review  spread  his  name  abroad.  His  severe  handling 
of  many  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  brought  down  upon  him 
a  good  deal  of  bitter  speech,  —  such  as  Lord  Byron's  "  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  His  severe  review  of 
Moore's  lascivious  love  poems  brought  him  into  collision 
with  that  gentleman,  and  an  innocuous  duel  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  after  that  they  remained  warm  friends.  There 
was  little  of  interest  in  Jeffrey's  life  for  many  years  after 
this  occurrence.  It  flowed  on  in  an  equable  and  widening 
current  of  steady  prosperity.  His  wife  died  in  1805,  and 
was  sincerely  lamented  by  him.     The  letter  which  he  wrote 
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to  his  brother  on  the  occasion  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  — 
full  of  affectionate  and  deep  feeling  for  the  departed.  "  I 
took  no  interest,"  he  says,  "  in  anything  which  had  not  somf 
reference  to  her.  I  had  no  enjoyment  away  from  her,  ex 
cept  in  thinking  what  I  should  have  to  tell  or  to  show  her 
on  my  return  ;  and  I  have  never  returned  to  her,  after  half 
a  day's  absence,  without  feeling  my  heart  throb  and  my  ^ye 
brighten  with  all  the  ardor  and  anxiety  of  a  youthful  pas- 
sion. All  the  exertions  I  ever  made  in  the  world  were  for 
her  sake  entirely.  You  know  how  indolent  I  was  by  nature, 
and  how  regardless  of  reputation  and  fortune  ;  but  it  was  s^ 
delight  to  me  to  lay  these  things  at  the  feet  of  my  darling, 
and  to  invest  her  with  some  portion  of  the  distinction  she 
deserved,  and  to  increase  the  pride  and  vanity  she  felt  for 
her  husband,  by  accumulating  these  public  tests  of  his  merit. 
She  had  so  lively  a  relish  for  life,  too,  and  so  unquenchable 
and  unbroken  a  hope  in  the  midst  of  protracted  illness  and 
languor,  that  the  stroke  which  cut  it  off  forever  appears 
equally  cruel  and  unnatural.  Though  familiar  with  sickness, 
she  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  death.  She  always 
recovered  so  rapidly,' and  was  so  cheerful  and  affectionate 
and  playful,  that  it  scarcely  entered  into-  my  imagination 
that  there  could  be  one  sickness  from  which  she  would  not 
recover."  But  Jeffrey  did  not  remain  single.  A  few  years 
after,  in  1813,  we  find  him  on  his  way  to  the*  United  States, 
to  bring  home  his  second  wife,  —  a*  grand-niece  of  the 
famous  John  Wilkes.  He  wooed  and  won  her,  and  an 
admirable  wife  she  made  him. 

There  are  only  a  few  other  prominent  landmarks  in  Jef- 
fi^y's  career  which  we  would  note  in  the  midst  of  his  pros- 
perous life.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  delivered  a  noble  speech  on  his 
installation.  In  1829  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  a  post  of  high  honor  in  the  profession.  On 
being  elected,  he  gave  up  the  editorship  of  the  Review,  aftei 
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superintending  it  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  In 
1830  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  and  Jeffrey  was  appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  —  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  for 
Scotland.  This  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  could 
only  climb  a  step  higher,  which  he  did  a  few  years  later, 
when  he  was  made  a  judge,  and  died  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1850. 

His  friend  and  fellow-judge  has  admirably  depicted  Jef- 
frey as  he  hved, — in  his  home  life,  which  was  beautiful 
and  in  his  public  career,  which  was  honorable,  useful,  and 
meritorious.  He  was  a  most  affectionate  man.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  —  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  charming 
portions  of  the  work,  —  he  says,  "  I  am  every  hour  more 
convinced  of  the  error  of  those  who  look  for  happiness  in 
anything  but  concentred  and  tranquil  affection."  His  intel- 
lect was  sharp  and  bright,  —  not  so  powerful  as  keen.  His 
knowledge  was  various  rather  than  profound.  His  taste 
was  exquisite  ;  his  sense  of  honor  very  fine ;  and  liis  man- 
ner was  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness.  Withal,  he  was  an 
earnest,  resolute  man,  whose  heart  glowed  in  the  conflicts  of 
the  world.  In  conclusion  we  may  add,  that  Lord  Jeffirey,  in 
his  valuable  life,  has  furnished  a  further  illustration  of  what 
honorable,  persistent  industry  and  application  will  do  for  a 
man  in  this  life  ;  for  it  was  mainly  this  that  raised  him  from 
obscurity  and* dependence  to  a  position  of  affluence  and 
worldly  renowni 
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EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  the  Sheffield  iron-merchant, 
a  poet  of  no  mean  fame,  was  extensively  known  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  locality  as  "  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer.** 
Though  for  a  time  identified  with  a  political  morement,  to 
whidi  he  consecrated  the  service  of  his  lyre,  he  had  never- 
theless the  world-wide  vision  of  the  true  poet,  who  is  of  no 
sect  nor  party.  Any  one  who  reads  his  poems  will  not  fail 
to  note  how  closely  his  soul  was  knit  to  universal  Nature  — 
how  his  pulse  beat  in  uniscm  with  her,  —  how  deeply  he  read 
and  how  truly  he  interpreted  her  meanings.  With  a  heart 
glowing  for  love  of  his  kind,  out  of  which  indeed  his  poetry 
first  i^rung,  and  with  a  passionate  sense  of  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  the  suffering  poor,  which  burst  out  in  words  of  electric, 
almost  tremendous  power,  there  was  combined  a  tenderness 
and  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  love  for  Naturo 
in  all  her  moods,  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  character. 
In  his  scathing  denunciations  of  power  misused,  how  terriUo 
he  is ;  but  in  his  expression  of  beauty,  how  sweet  I  Bitter 
and  fierce  though  his  rhymes  are  when  his  subject  is  ^  the 
dirt-kings, — the  tax-gorged  lords  of  land,"  we  see  that  all 
his  angry  spirit  is  disarmed  when  he  takes  himself  out  to 
breathe  the  fresh  breath  of  the  heavens,  in  the  green  lane, 
on  the  open  heath,  or  up  among  the  wild  mountains. 
There  he  takes  Nature  to  his  bosom, —  calls  her  by  the 
sweetest  of  names,  pours  his  soul  out  before  her,  gives  her 
his  whole  heart,  and  yields  up  to  her  his  manly  adoration. 
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You  see  this  beautiful  side  of  the  poet's  character  in  his  ex* 
quisite  poems  entitled  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Lane,"  "  Come 
and  Gone,"  "  The  Excursion,"  "  The  Dying  Boy  to  the  Sloe 
Blossom,"  "  Flowers  for  the  Heart,"  "  Don  and  Rother,"  and 
even  in  "  Win-hill,"  that  most  powerful  of  his  odes.  The 
utterance  is  that  of  a  man,  but  the  heart  is  tender  as  that  of 
a  woman.  These  exquisite  little  poems  of  Elliott,  in  their 
terseness  and  vividness  of  expression,  and  their  sweetness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  the 
kindred  magical  power  and  genius  of  Robert  Bums. 

Elliott's  life  proved,  what  is  still  a  disputed  point,  that  the 
cultivation  of  poetic  tastes  is  perfectly  compatible  with  suc- 
cess in  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  a  favorite  dogma  of  some 
men,  that  he  who  courts  the  Muses  must  necessarily  be  un- 
fitted for  the  practical  business  of  hfe  ;  and  that  to  succeed  in 
trade,  a  man  must  live  altogether  for  it,  and  never  rise  above 
the  consideration  of  its  httle  details.  This  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  notion  at  variance  with  actual  experience.  Generally 
speaking,  you  will  find  the  successful  litemry  man  a  man  of 
industry,  ai)plication,  steadiness,  and  sobriety.  He  must  be  a 
hard  worker.  He  must  apply  himself.  He  must  economize 
time,  and  coin  it  into  sterling  thought,  if  not  into  sterUng 
money.  His  habits  tell  upon  his  wliole  character,  and  mould  it 
into  consistency.  If  he  be  in  business,  he  must  be  diligent  to 
succeed  in  it ;  and  his  intelligence  gives  him  resources  which 
to  the  ignorant  man  are  denied.  It  may  not  have  been  so  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  literary  man  was  a  vara  avis,  a 
world's  wonder,  and  was  feted  and  lionized  until  he  became 
irretrievably  spoilt ;  but  now,  when  all  men  have  grown 
readers,  and  a  host  of  men  have  become  writers,  the  literary 
man  is  no  longer  a  novelty :  he  drags  quietly  along  in  the 
social  team,  engages  in  business,  succeeds,  and  economizes, 
just  as  other  men  do,  and  generally  to  much  better  purpose 
than  the  illiterate  and  the  uncultivated.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  business,  at  the  present  day,  are  men  who 
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regularly  wield  the  pen  in  the  intervals  of  their  daily  occu- 
pations, —  some  for  self-culture,  others  for  pleasure,  others 
because  they  have  something  cheerful  or  mstructive  to  utter 
to.  their  fellow-men ;  and  shall  we  say  that  those  men  are 
less  usefully  employed  than  if  they  had  been  cracking  fil- 
berts over  their  wine,  sleeping  over  a  newspaper,  gadding  at 
clubs,  or  engaging  in  the  frivolity  of  evening  parties  ? 

Ebenezer  Elliott  was  a  man  who  profitably  applied  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  business,  he  gained  an  eminent  reputation  as  a 
poet  After  a  long  life  spent  in  business,  working  his 
way  up  from  the  position  of  a  laboring  man  to  that  of*  an 
employer  of  labor,  a  capitalist,  and  a  merchant,  he  retired 
fix)m  active  life,  built  a  house  on  a  little  estate  of  his  own, 
and  sat  under  his  "vine  and  fig-tree"  during  the  declining 
years  of  his  life ;  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  family 
of  virtuous  sons  and  daughters  growing  up  around  him  in 
happiness  and  usefulness. 

We  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  this  gifted  man,  at 
his  own  fireside,  little  more  than  a  month  before  his  death. 
It  was  one  of  the  last  lovely  days  of  autumn,  when  the  faint 
breath  of  Summer  was  still  lingering  among  the  woods  and 
fields,  as  if  loath  to  depart  from  the  earth  she  had  glad- 
dened ;  the  blackbird  was  still  piping  his  mellifluous  song  in 
the  hedges  and  coppice,  whose  foliage  was  tinted  in  purple, 
russet,  and  brown,  with  just  enough  of  green  to  give  that 
perfect  autumnal  tint,  so  beautifully  pictorial,  but  impossible 
to  paint  in  words.  The  beech-nuts  were  dropping  from  the 
trees,  and  crackled  under  foot,  and  a  rich,  damp  smell  rose 
from  the  decaying  leaves  by  the  road-side.  After  a  short 
walk  through  a  lovely,  undulating  country,  from  the  Darfield 
station  of  the  North  Midland  Railway,  along  one  of  the  old 
Roman  roads,  so  common  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
which  leads  into  the  famous  Watling  Street,  near  the  town 
of  Pontefract,  we  reached  the  village  of  Old  Houghton,  at 
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the  &ocitlk  end  of  which  stands  the  cuHous  Old  Hall, — an  In- 
teresting relic  ot  Middle-Age  antiquity.  Its  fantastic  gable- 
end,  projecting  windows,  quaint  doorway,  diamond  "quat- 
rels,"  and  its  great  si^e  looming  up  hi  the  twilight,  with  the 
Well-known  repute  which  the  house  bears  of  being  "haunted," 
made  us  regard  it  with  a  strange,  awe-like  feeling :  it  seemed 
like  a  thing  not  of  this  every-day  world ;  indeed,  the  place 
breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  olden  time,  and  a  host 
of  associations  connected  with  a  most  interesting  period  of 
old  English  history  are  called  up  by  its  appearance.  It  re- 
mincls  one  of  the  fantastic  old  Tabard,  in  Dickens's  ^  Bar- 
naby  Rudge**  (we  think  it  is);  and  the  resemblance  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  this  Old  Hall  being  now  con- 
verted into  a  modem  public-house,  the  inscription  of  **  Li- 
censed to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  &C.,  being  •  legibly 
written  on  a  sign-board  over  the  fantastic  old  porch.  «To 
what  base  uses,**  alas !  do  our  old  country-houses  come  at 
last!  Being  open  to  the  public,  we  entered;  and  there  we 
found  a  lot  of  the  village  laborers,  ploughmen,  and  delvers, 
engaged,  in  a  boxed-off  comer  of  the  Old  Squire's  Hall, 
drinking  their  Saturday  night's  quota  of  beer,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  tobacco-smoke ;  while  the  mistress  of  the  place,  seated  at 
the  tap  in  another  comer  of  the  apartment,  was  dealing  out 
her  potations  to  all  comers  and  purchasers.  A  huge  black 
deer^s  head  and  antlers  projected  from  the  wall,  near  the 
door,  evidently  part  of  the  antique  furniture  of  the  place ; 
and  we  had  a  ^Impse  of  a  tine  broad  stone  stdrcase,  wind- 
ing up  in  one  of  the  deep  bays  of  the  hall,  leadmg  to  the 
state  apartments  above.  Though  strongly  tempted  to  seek  a 
night's  lodging  in  this  haunted  house,  as  well  as  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  interior,  we  resisted  the  desire,  and  set  for- 
ward on  our  joumey  to  the  more  inviting  house  of  the  poet. 
We  reached  Hargate  Hill>  the  house  and  home  of  Eben 
ej^er  Elliott,  in  the  dusk  of  the  autumn  evening.  There 
Was  just  liglit  enough  to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  it  WM 
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cheated  fm  m,  pkasuit  ^iglit,  Bear  the  lull-tDp,  commanding 
fia  extensile  prospect  of  tbe  undulatixtg  and  finely-wooded 
oooBOy  towards  1lie  sootti ;  <m.  the  north  stretched  away  aa 
eKtonsive  tract  of  moorland,  covered  with  gorse4)ushes.  JL 
niody-tept  flower-garden  and  gra^-plot  lay  before  die  dooi:, 
with  some  of  the  last  of  the  year's  roses  still  in  hfeom.  We 
had  «  coidial  welcome  from  the  poet,  his  wife,  and  two  intez- 
esting  daughters,  —  the  other  members  of  his  large  family 
being  settled  in  life  for  themsdves, — two  bods,  clergymen, 
ia  the  West  Indies,  two  in  Sheffield,  and  others  elsewhere. 
£Miott  locked  the  wan  invalid  tiiat  he  was,  pale  and  thin ; 
and  his  hair  was  nearly  white.  Age  had  deeply  marked  his 
featm'es  since  last  we  saw  him ;  and,  instead  of  the  iron- 
framed,  firm-Toiced  man  we  had  seen  and  heard  in  Palace 
Yard,  LfOndon,  some  eleren  years  before,  and  in  his  own 
town  of  Sheffield  at  a 'more  recent  date,  he  now  seemed  a 
coin|)aratively  weak  and  feeble  old  man.  An  a&xioas  ex- 
pression of  &ce  indicated  that  he  had  suffered  much  acute 
pain, — viMch  indeed  was  the  case.  After  he  had  got  rid  of 
that  subject,  and  began  to  converse  about  more  general  top- 
ics, his  tx>untenance  brightened  up,  and,  under  the  stimulus 
of  delightful  converse,  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  man. 
With  all  his  physical  weakness,  we  found  thtU^  his  heart  beat 
as  warm  and  true  as  ever  to  the  cause  «f  human  kind.  Tbe 
oU  stru^es  of  his  Ufe  were  passed  i^  review,  and  fought 
over  again ;  and  he  displayed  the  same  zeal  and  entertained 
the  «ame  «trong  feith  in  the  old  cause  which  he  had  rhymed 
about  so  long  b^ore  it  seised  hold  of  the  pul^c  mind.  He 
mentioned,  what  I  had  not  before  known,  that  the  Shdfield 
AjBti-Com-Law  Association  was  the  first  to  start  the  system 
of  operations  afterwards  adopted  by  the  X<eague,  and  that 
they  first  employed  Paulton  as  a  public  lecturer;  but  to 
Cobden  he  gave  the  praise  of  having  popularized  the  cause, 
knocked  it  into  the  puWc  head  by  dint  of  sheer  hard  work 
«Dd  fitroDg  practical  sense,  and  to  Gobden  he  sdll  looked  aa 
7* 
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the  great  leader  of  the  day,  —  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
influential  minds  of  his  time.  The  patriotic  struggle  in  IIun« 
gary  had  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies ;  and  he  spoke  of 
Kossuth  as  ^  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity."  Of  the  Russian  Emperor  he  spoke  as  ''that 
tremendous  villain,  Nicholas,"  and  he  believed  him  to  be  so 
infatuated  by  his  success  in  Hungary,  that  he  would  not 
know  where  to  stop,  but  would  rush  blindly  to  his  ruin. 

The  conversation  then  led  towards  liis  occupations  in  this 
remote  country  spot,  whither  he  had  retreated  froi»  the  busy 
throng  of  men,  and  the  engrossing  pursuits  and  anxieties  of 
business.  Here  he  said  he  had  given  himself  up  to  meditar 
tion  and  thought ;  nor  had  he  been  idle  with  his  pen  either, 
having  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetry  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. Strange  to  say,  he  spoke  of  his  prose  as  the  better 
part  of  his  writings,  and,  as  he  himself  thought,  much  supe- 
rior to  his  poetry.  But  he  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  great 
writer  who  has  been  in  error  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
his  own  works.  On  that  question  the  world,  and  especially 
posterity,  will  pronounce  the  true  verdict 

He  spoke  with  great  interest  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  had  been  a  source  to  him  of  im- 
mense joy  and  delight ;  of  the  two  great  old  oaks,  near  the 
old  Roman  road,  about  a  mile  to  the  north,  under  the  shade 
of  which  the  Wapentake  formerly  assembled,  and  in  the  hol- 
low of  one  of  which,  in  more  recent  times,  Nevison  the  high- 
wayman used  to  take  shelter,  but  it  was  burnt  down  in  spite, 
after  his  execution,  by  a  band  of  Gypsies ;  of  the  glorious 
wooded  country  which  stretched  to  the  south,  —  Wentworth, 
Whamcliffe,  Conisborough,  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Deame 
and  the  Don ;  of  the  many  traditions  which  still  lingered 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  which,  he  said,  some  Walter 
Scott,  could  he  gather  them  up  before  they  died  away,  would 
make  glow  again  with  life  and  beauty. 

"  Did  you  see,"  he  observed,  "  that  curious  Old  Hall  on 
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)orir  way  up  ?  The  terrible  despot  Wentworth,  Lord  Straf- 
ford, manned  his  third  wife  from  that  very  house,  and  after- 
wards lived  in  it  for  some  time  ;  and  no  wonder  it  is  rumored 
among  the  country  folks  as  *  haunted  ; '  for  if  it  be  true  that 
unquiet,  perturbed  spirits  have  power  to  wander  over  the 
earth,  after  the  body  to  which  they  had  been  bound  is  dead. 
his  could  never  endure  the  peaceful  rest  of  the  grave.  After 
Wentworth's  death  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Rhodes,  a  stout  Presbyterian  and  Parliamentarian.  'When 
'he  great  civil  war  broke  out,  Rhodes  took  the  field  with  his 
tenantry,  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  first  encoun- 
ter between  the  two  parties  is  said  to  have  taken  plaue  only 
te  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Old  Houghton.  While  Rhodes 
was  at  Tadcaster-  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Captain  Grey 
(an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Grey),  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  about  three  hundred  Royalist  horse,  attacked  the  Old 
Hall,  and,  there  being  only  some  thirty  servants  left  to  de- 
fend it,  took  the  place  and  set  fire  to  it,  destroying  all  that 
i^ould  bum.  But  Cromwell  rode  down  the  cavaliers  with 
his  ploughmen  at  Marston  Moor,  not  very  far  from  here 
either,  and  then  Rhodes  built  the  little  chapel  that  you  would 
see  still  standing  apart  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall,  and  es- 
tablished a  godly  Presbyterian  divine  to  minister  there  ; 
forming  a  road  from  thence  to  Driffield,  about  three  miles 
off,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  reach  it  by  a 
short  and  convenient  route.  I  forget  how  it  happened,"  he 
continued,  "  I  believe  it  was  by  marriage,  —  but  so  it  was, 
that  the  estate  fell  into  the  possession,  in  these  latter  days, 
of  Monckton  Milnes,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  But  as  Monk 
Frystone  was  preferred  as  a  family  residence,  and  was  in  a 
more  thriving  neighborhood,  the  chief  part  of  the  land  about 
was  sold  to  other  proprietors,  and  only  some  three  holdings 
were  retained,  in  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Milnes  continues  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  is  entitled  to  his  third  share  of  the  moor  or 
waste  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  which  may  be  reclaimed  un- 
der Enclosure  Acts.    But  the  Old  Hall  has  been  dismantled, 
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tod  all  thfe  finfe  old  fufniture  and  tapestry  and  paintings  kave 
beefi  Removed  down  to  the  new  house  at  Monk  Frystone* 

And  then  the  conversation  turned  upon  Monckton  Mihies, 
his  fine  poetry,  and  his  «Life  of  Keats,'*  —  on  Keats,  of 
whom  Elliott,  spoke  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy  as  that  gresit 
**  yesurrectioni^ed  Greek,"  —  on  Southey,  who  had  so  kindly 
proffered  his  services  in  advancing  the  interests  of  £Uiott*s 
two  sons,  the  clergymen,  whose  livings  he  obtained  for  them, 
—  on  Caj*lyle,  whom  he  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  cjf 
living  poets,  though  writing  not  in  rhyme,  —  and  on  Long- 
fellow, whose  "  Evangeline  "  he  had  not  yet  seen,  but  longed 
to  fead.  And  thus  the  evening  stole  on  with  delightful  con- 
verse in  the  heart  of  that  quiet,  happy  family,  the  listeners 
Vecking  hot  that  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  speaker  would  soon 
be  moist  with  the  dews  of  death.  Shortly  after  the  date  of 
this  visit,  we  sent  the  poet  a  cc^y  of  "  Evangeline,"  of  which 
"he  observed,  in  a  letter  written  after  a  delighted  perusal  of 
it  i  "  Longfellow  is  indeed  a  poet,  and  he  has  done  what  1 
defemed  an  impossibility,  —  he  has  written  English  hexame- 
ters, giving  our  mighty  lyre  a  new  string !  When  Tennyson 
dies,  he  should  read  ' Evangeline  *  to  Homer."  Poor  Elliott! 
Hat  task,  if  a  possible  one,  be  now  his ! 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  sketch  than  by  giving 
the  last  lines  which  Elliott  wrote,  while  autumn  was  yet  lin- 
gering round  his  dwelling,  and  the  appearance  of  the  robin 
red*breast  near  the  door  augured  the  approach  of  wint^. 
They  were  >viitt^a  at  the  request  of  the  poet's  daughtetf 
(who  was  married  only  abont  a  fortnight  before  his  death), 
to  the  air  bf  "  ^  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved  " : — 

•*  Thy  notes,  sweet  Robin,  soft  as  dew, 
fieard  sooti  or  Me,  at^  dear  to  mo) 
T^  ttiasto  I  ^outd  bid  n^u^ 
But  not  to  &ee. 

**  When  from  tny  ^yies  thts  Ifft-full  lim»ng 
fias  pa6t  away,  no  more  to  be{ 
Then,  Autumn^s  primrose,  Robin's  song, 
Rfetum  lb  toe.** 
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SINCE  the  pabHoation  of  "( T^e  Bible  m  Spain,"  a  sar- 
golatiy  tirt^«est»ig  and  fksciiiating  book,  few  English 
writers  faave  excited  8o  deep  a  personal  intelrest  as  Geoi^ 
BcMTow,*— Gypsy  George,  — Don  Giw^o,  — the  Gyp^ 
Hogarth.  The  writer  projected  so  much  of  kdmse^f  into  thai 
book,  as  well  as  into  his  ^  Gypsies  of  Spain,"  his  first  pub- 
lished work,  and  gave  as  such  delightful  glimpses  of  his  own 
lifb  and  experi^ice,  as  keenly  to  whet  our  curiosity,  and 
aiake  us  eagei^  long  to  know  &K»:e  about  him. 

Here  was  a  trnvetiing  missionary  of  the  Bible  Sodety, 
who  knew  all  93baat  Gypsy  liib  and  lingo^  was  fkmiliar 
with  the  lowest  haunts  of  field  thieves  and  mendicants,  cmd 
«p  to  all  their  gibberish ;  a  horse-ocwrcerer  and  whisperer, 
a  student  of  pugilism  tmder  ThurleU,  and  himself  no  mean 
praotidoner  in  "the  noble  art  of  selMefence,"  but  withal 
a  man  of  the  most  varied  gifis  and  accomplishments, — a 
philologist  or  "  word-master,"  knowing  nearly  every  language 
m  Eur^^  and  the  E^ast,-^^a  raoy  and  original  writer,  with 
ike  fwce  of  Oobbett  and  the  learning  of  Parr,  —  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  into  Mantchou,  Basquieiy 
Rommaney,  or  gypsy^tongue,  and  many  other  languages, 
and  of  <M  Danish  bsdlads  into  EogUsh)  — a  person  of  fitsci- 
•natii^  conversation  and  ci  powterful  eloquence.  Fancy 
ihese  varied  gifts  embodied  in  a  man  standing  six  feet  two 
in  his  sto^ing-^oles,  his  frame  one  <^  iron,  his  daring  and 
intrepidity'  unmatched,  and  you  have  placed  bdbre  your 
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mind's  eye  Georgt  Borrow,  the  Bible  Missionary,  —  the 
Gypsy  Hogarth,  —  the  emissary  of  Exeter  Hall,  —  the 
quondam  pupil  of  Thurtell,  —  Lavengro,  the  Word-master! 

One  wishes  to  know  much  of  this  extram^inary  being. 
What  is  his  history?  What  has  been  his  life?  It  must 
be  full  of  novel  experiences,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
before  written.  Well,  he  has  written  a  book  called  "  La- 
vengro," in  which  he  proposes  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity 
about  himself,  and  to  illustrate,  his  biography  as  "  Scholar, 
Gypsy,  and  Priest."  The  book,  however,  is  not  all  fact; 
it  is  fact  mixed  liberally  with  fiction,  —  a  kind  of  poetic 
rhapsody  ;  and  yet  it  contains  m^y  graphic  pictures  of  real 
life,  —  life  little  known  of,  such  as  exists  to  this  day  among 
the  by-lanes  and  on  the  moors  of  England.  One  thing  is 
obvious,  the  book  is  thoroughly  original,  like  all  Mr.  Borrow 
has  written.  It  smells  of  the  green  lanes  and  breezy  downs, 
—  of  the  field  and  the  tent ;  and  his  characters  bear  the  tan 
of  the  sun  and  the  marks  of  the  weather  upon  their  faces. 
The  book  is  not  written  as  a  practised  book-maker  would 
write  it ;  it  is  not  pruned  down  to  suit  current  tastes.  Bor- 
row tlirows  into  it  whatever  he  has  picked  up  on  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  garnishing  it  up^  with  his  own  imagina- 
tive spicery  ad  Itbitum,  and  there  you  have  it,  —  "  Lavengro ; 
the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest "  I  But  the  work  is  not 
yet  completed,  seeing  that  he  has  only  as  yet  treated  us  to 
the  two  former  parts  of  the  character ;  "  The  Priest"  is  yet 
to  come,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  it  happened  that  Exeter 
Hall  was  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  this  gifted  mis- 
sionary. 

From  his  childhood  Greorge  Borrow  was  a  wanderer,  and 
doubtless  his  early  associations  and  experiences  gave  their 
color  to  liis  future  life.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  militia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  prin- 
cipal garrison  duties  of  the  country  were  performed  by  that 
^rce.     The  regiment  was  constantly  moving  about  from 
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place  to  place,  and  thus  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
passed  as  a  panorama  before  the  eyes  of  the  militia  officer's 
son.  He  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  when  the 
regiment  was  l3^ng  there  in  1803.  Borrow  claims  the  honor 
of  gentle  birth,  for  his  father  was  a  Cornish  gentillatre,  and 
bj  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  an  old  Huguenot  fam- 
ily, who  were  driven  out  of  France  at  the  Revocation  of  the 
Eklict  of  Nantes,  and,  like  many  other  of  their  countrymen, 
settled  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich.  Borrow  the 
elder  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  though  never  in  battle,  he 
fought  with  his  fists,  and  vanquished  "  Big  Ben  Brain,"  in 
Hyde  Park,  a  feat  of  which  his  son  thinks  highly,  and  the 
more  so,  as  Big  Ben  Brain,  four  months  after  the  ^vent, 
"was  champion  of  England,  having  vanquished  the  heroic 
Johnson.  Honor  to  Brain,  .who,  at  the  end  of  four  other 
months,  worn  out  by  the  dreadful  blows  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  manly  combats,  expired  in  the  arms  of  my 
father,  who  read  the  Bible  to  him  in  his  later  moments,  — 
Big  Ben  Brain."  Such  are  the  son's  own  words  in  his  auto- 
biographic "Lavengro." 

Borrow  had  one  brother  older  than  himself,  an  artist^ 
a  pupil  of  Haydon,  the  historical  painter.  He  died  abroad 
in  comparative  youth,  but  after  he  had  given  promise  of 
excellency  in  his  profession.  This  elder  brother  was  the 
father's  fevorite ;  for  George,  when  a  child,  was  moody  and 
reserved,  —  a  lover  of  nooks  and  retired  comers,  shunning 
lociety,  and  sitting  for  hours  togethei;  with  his  head  upon 
his  breast  But  the  family  were  constantly  wandering  and 
ohifting  about,  following  the  quarters  of  the  regiment,  some- 
times living  in  barracks,  sometimes  in  lodgings,  and  some- 
Ames  in  camp.  At  a  p]^e  called  Pett,  in  Sussex,  they  thus 
lived  imder  canvas  walls,  and  here  the  first  snake-charming 
incident  in  the  child's  life  occurred :  — 

"  It  happened  that  my  brother  and  myself  were  playing 
(me  evening  in  a  sandy  lane,  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
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Pett  camp*,  out  mofiier  was  at  a  sli^t  distance.  All  of  m 
Budden  a  bright  Tellow,  and,  to  my  intotine  ey&y  beaudM 
and  glorious  object,  made  its  appearance  at  the  top  of  th%' 
bank  from  between  the  thi<^  quiduset,  and,  gliding  down, 
began  to  move  across  the  lane  to  the  other  side,  like  a  lioB 
of  golden  light.  Uttering  a  C17  of  pleasure,  I  ^rang  for^ 
ward,  and  seized  it  nearly  by  the  middle*  A  strange  sensai- 
don  of  numbing  coldness  seemed  to  pervade  my  whole  aim, 
whidi  OTtrprised  me  tiie  m<»e,  as  the  object,  *o  the  ejre,  ap* 
peared  so  warm  and  sunHke.  I  did  not  drop  it,  however,  but, 
folding  it  up,  looked  at  it  intently,  as  its  head  dangled  ^h&at 
It  foot  fixnn  my  hand.  It  made  no  resistance ;  I  Mt  not  even 
^he  sli^tes^  struggle ;  but  now  my  brodier  hegsm  to  screaa 
wid  shriek  like  one  possessed.  *  O  mother,  mother ! '  said 
lie,  *  the  viper !  my  brother  has  a  viper  in  his  hand !  *  He 
^^n,  like  one  frantic,  made  an  effort  to  snatch  the  creature 
ttway  fit>m  me.  The  viper  now  hissed  amam,  and  raised 
its  head,  in  whi<^  were  ^es  like  hot  coals,  m^iacing,  not 
mysetf,  but  my  brothea-.  I  drc^ped  my  captive,  for  I  saw 
my  mother  running  towards  me;  and  the  reptile,  alWr  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  nearly  erect,  and  still  hissing  frnrioosly, 
made  dS,  «nd  disapp^ured.  The  whole  scene  is  now  before 
me  as  vividly  as  if  it  occun^  yest^day,  —  tbe  goigeoos 
Tiper,  my  poor,  dear,  frantic  broti^r,  my  agitated  parent,  and 
«  frightecied  hen  clucking  under  the  bushes, — »id  yet  I 
vrtA  not  three  years  old." 

Borrow  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  ^e  power  wtuch  soue 
persons  possess  of  ^exeneising  an  mher^t  power  or  ^scmi^ 
ii(m — call  it  mesmeric,  if  you  will — ov«r  certam  <»-eatui^  ; 
and  he  afterwards  cites  instance  of  the  same  kind,  or  the 
iamiog  of  wild  horses  by  ^  vHXermi^se  of  words  or  whi^pra^ 
tft  by  certain  movemenite,  which  seemed  to  have  power  over 
them. 

Thtts  tiie  family  wandered  through  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
mid  Kent    AtHythe,  Oiesi^of  ahage  Daniai:^idl,tlw 
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Headpiece  of  some  mighty  old  Scandinavian  pirate,  lying  in 
the  old  penthouse  adjoining  the  village  church,  struck  the 
boy's  imagination  with  awe ;  and,  like  the  apparition  of  the 
viper  in  the  sandy  lane,  it  dwelt  in  his  mind,  aflfording  copi- 
ous food  for  thought  and  wonder.  **  An  undefinable  curiosity 
for  all  that  is  connected  with  the  Danish  race  began  to 
pervade  me  5  and  if,  lon^  after,  when  I  became  a  student,  1 
devoted  myself,  with  peculiar  zest,  to  Danish  lore,  and  the 
acquu'ement  ci  the  old  Norse  and  its  dialects,  I  can  only 
explain  the  matter  by  the  early  impression  received  at  Hythe 
fix)m  the  tale  of  the  old  sexton  beneath  the  penthouse^  and 
the  sight  of  the  huge  Danish  skull." 

B<»ix)W*8  acquaintance  with  books  began  with  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  boys'  books,  —  one  which  has  preserved  its 
popularity  imdiminished  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and, 
wldle  boys'  nature  remains  as  now,  will  hold  a  high  place  in 
English  literature,  —  the  entrancing,  fascinating,  delightful, 
•*  Robinson  Crusoe."  He  afterwards  fell  in  with  another 
almost  equally  interesting  book,  by  the  same  writer,  "  Moll 
Flanders,"  which  an  old  apple-woman  on  London  Bridge 
lent  him  to  read  while  he  sat  behind  her  stall  there ;  but 
**  Robinson  ••  exercised  by  far  the  greatest  influence  on  his 
toind,  and  probably  helped,  in 'no  slight  degree,  to  give  a 
direction  to  his  after  career. 

His  child-wanderings  contmued;  Winchester,  Norman's 
Cross,  near  Peterborough  (where  French  prisoners  were 
then  kept),  and  many  other  places,  passed  before  his  -eyes. 
At  Norman's  Cross,  when  he  was  some  seven  years  (rf  age, 
he  met  with  a  serpent-charmer ;  the  man  was  catching  vipers 
among  the  woods,  and  the  boy  accompanied  him  in  his  wan*- 
deiings,  learning  ft^m  him  his  art  of  catching  vipers.  When 
the  old  man  left  the  neighborhood,  he  made  the  boy  a  present 
of  one  of  those  reptiles,  which  he  had  tamed,  and  rendered 
quite  harmless  by  removing  the  fangs. 

Hipee  year^  passed  at  Norman's  Cross,  during  which  the 

K 
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hoy  learned  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Then  the  regiment 
removed  towards  the  north,  halting,  for  a  time,  first  in  one 
town  and  then  in  another,  —  in  Yorkshire,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  then  beyond  tlie  Tweed,  at  'EAluiburgh,  where  the 
regiment  was  quartered  in  the  Castle,  standing  high  upon  its 
crag,  overlooking  all  the  other  houses  in  that  interesting  city. 
Here  he  was  initiated  into  the  boy-life  of  Edinburgh, — the 
** bickers"  on  the  North  Loch  and  along  the  Castle  Hill, 
between  the  New  Town  and  the  Old,  already  immortalized 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  He  entered  a  pupil  in  the  High  School, 
and  gathered,  before  he  left,  some  further  acquaintance  with 
Latin  and  other  tongues.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  cronies 
whom  he  picked  up  when  residing  in  the  Castle,  or  engaged 
in  "  bickers "  on  the  face  of  the  crag,  was  David  Haggart, 
then  a  drummer-boy,  afterwards  the  most  notorious  of  Scotch 
criminals,  and  hanged  for  murdering  the  jailer  at  Dumfries, 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  But  Borrow's  sympathies 
are  so  entirely  with  the  criminal  and  Gypsy  class,  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  compare  Haggart  with  Tamerlane !  —  the  only 
difference  being  that  "  Tamerlane  was  a  heathen,  and  acted 
according  to  the  lights  of  his  country,  —  he  was  a  robber 
while  all  around  were  robbers,  whereas  Haggart"  —  then, 
after  a  strange  eulogium  of  the  "  strange  deeds  "  of  Haggart, 
he  concludes,  "  Thou  mightest  have  been  better  employed, 
David !  but  peace  be  with  thee,  I  repeat,  and  the  Almighty's 
grace  and  pardon ! " 

Two  years  passed  in  Edinburgh,  during  which  time  the 
young  Borrow  acquired,  to  his  father's  horror,  the  unmis- 
takable dialect  of  "  the  High  School  callant."  Then  they 
left ;  the  militia  corps  returned  to  England,  and  were  dis- 
banded. Another  year  passed  in  quiet  life;  1815  arrived, 
and  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  again  threw  the  whole 
isle  into  consternation.  The  militia  were  raised  anew,  and 
though  the  French  were  quelled,  disturbances  were  threat- 
ened in  Lreland,  and  thither  the  corps  with  which  Borrow's 
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&ther,  and  now  his  elder  brother,  were  connected,  were 
shipped  from  a  port  in  Essex,  and  landed  at  Cork,  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  the  year  above  named.  Up  the 
country  they  went ;  it  became  wilder  as  they  proceeded,  — 
the  people  along  the  road-sides,  with  whom  the  soldiers 
jested  in  the  patois  of  East  Anglia,  answered  them  in  a 
rough,  guttural  language,  strange  and  wild.  The  soldiers 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  silent.  It  was  Irish-Celtic 
that  the  people  spoke,  and  soon,  when  the  regiment  got  set- 
tled in  quarters,  young  Borrow  set  to  work,  and  learnt  it 
fi:om  one  of  his  school-fellows,  taking  lessons  in  Irish  from 
him  in  exchange  for  a  pack  of  cards. 

Sorrow's  brother  having  been  sent  up  the  country  with  a 
small  detachment  of  men,  the  younger  brother  went  to  visit 
him  in  his  quarters,  —  crossed  the  bogs,  passed  many  old 
ruined  castles  far  up  on  the  heights,  on  many  of  which  "  the 
curse  of  Cromwell'!  fell.  He  was  overtaken  by  a  snow- 
storm when  crossing  a  bog,  and  had  nearly  been  devoured 
by  a  wild  smuggler  and  his  dog,  when  a  few  words  of  Irish 
uttered  by  him  at  once  cleared  his  road.  At  length  he 
reached  his  brother,  in  a  wild  out-of-the-way  place,  "the 
officer's  "  apartments  being  in  a  kind  of  hay-loft,  reached  by 
a  ladder.  Young  Borrow  now  learnt  to  ride;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  hear  him  when  he  breaks  out  in  praise  of  horse- 
flesh. One  morning,  a  horse  is  led  out  by  a  soldier,  that 
the  youth  might  "  give  him  a  breathing : "-  he  thus  describes 
the  horse:  — 

"  The  cob  was  led  forth ;  what  a  tremendous  creature  I  I 
had  frequently  seen  him  before,  and  wondered  at  him ;  he 
was  barely  fifteen  liands,  but  he  had  the  girth  of  a  metropoli- 
tan dray-horse ;  his  head  was  small  in  comparison  with  his 
immense  neck,  which  curved  down  nobly  to  his  wide  back ; 
hb  chest  was  broad  and  fine,  and  his  shoulders  models  of 
symmetry  and  strengtli.  He  stood  well  and  powerfully  upon 
his  legs,  which  Ttrere  somewhat  short.     In  a  word,  he  was  a 
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gallant  specimeii  of  the  genuine  Irish  cob,  a  species  at  one 
time  not  uncommon,  but  at  the  present  day  nearly  extinct" 

He  mounted,  and  the  horse  set  off,  the  youth  on  its  bare 
back.  In  two  hours  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  Devil's 
Mounts,  and  was  returning  along  the  road  bathed  with 
perspu*ation,  but  screaming  with  delight,  —  the  cob  laughing 
in  his  quiet  equine  way,  scattering  foam  and  pebbles  to  the 
left  and  right,  and  trotting  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hour.  Hear  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  First 
Ridel  — 

^O,  that  ride!  that  first  ride!  most  truly  it  was  an 
epoch  in  my  existence,  and  I  still  look  back  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  longing  and  regret.  People  may  talk  of  first  love, 
—it  is  a  very  agreeable  event,  I  dare  say,  — but  give  me 
the  flush,  and  triumph,  and  glorious  sweat  of  a  first  ride, 
like  mine  on  ^e  mighty  cob !  My  whole  frame  was  shaken, 
It  is  true ;  and  during  one  long  week  I  could  hardly  mov« 
foot  or  hand,  but  what  of  that  ?  by  that  one  trkd  I  had  b^ 
come  free,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  whole  equine  species.  No 
more  &dgne,  no  more  stifihess  of  joints,  after  that  first 
ride  round  the  DeviPs  Hill  on  the  cob." 

His  passion  ibr  horses  seems  almost  equal,  indeed,  to  his 
passion  for  boxing,  for  Bibles,  for  langtmges,  and  for  Gypsy 
life.  His  sense  of  physical  life  is  intense ;  and  wherever 
.nuscular  energy  has  full  play,  he  seems  to  be  in  his  native 
element  Afterwards,  when  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons at  Cordova  (see  his  "  Gypsies  of  Spain  "),  it  occurs  to 
him  that  the  breed  of  horses  at  that  andent  city  is  first-rate, 
and  off  he  goes  at  full  gallop,  like  a  hunter  who  hears  a 
horn,  into  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  Andalusian  Arab,  and 
how  to  groom  him !  But  one  day,  while  in  Ireland,  an  ac- 
ddent  occurred  which  introduced  him  to  his  first  lesson  in 
**  horse-whispering :  **  — 

"  By  good  luck  a  small  village  was  at  hand,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  was  a  large  shed,  from  which  proceeded  a 
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most  furious  noise  of  hammering.  Leading  the  cob  bj  the 
bridle,  I  entered  boldly.  '  Shoe  this  horse,  and  do  it  quicklj, 
a-gough,'  said  I  to  a  wild,  grimy  figure  of  a  man,  whom  I 
found  alone,  fashioning  a  piece  of  iron. 

^  *'  Arrigod  yuit  ? '  said  the  fellow,  desisting  fix)m  his  work, 
and  staring  at  me. 

" *  O,  yes ;  I  have  money,*  siud  I,  *and  of  the  best,'  and 
I  pulled  out  an  English  shilling. 

^ '  Tabhair  chugam  ? '  -said  the  smith,  stretching  out  his 
grimy  hand. 

'' '  No,  I  sha'n't,'  said  I ;  '  some  people  are  glad  to  get  their 
money  when  their  work  is  done.' 

^  The  fellow  hammered  a  little  longer,  and  then  proceeded 
to  shoe  the  cob,  after  having  first  surveyed  it  with  attention. 
He  performed  his  job  rather  roughly,  and  more  than  once 
i^peared  to  give  the  animal  unnecessary  pain,  frequently 
making  use  of  loud  and  boisterous  words.  By  the  time  the 
work  was  done,  the  creature  was  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, and  plui^ged  and  tore.  The  smith  stood  at  a  short 
distance,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  irritation  of  the  animal,  and 
showing,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  a  huge  fang,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  under  jaw  of  a  very  wry  mouth. 

"  *  You  deserve  better  handling,'  said  I,  as  I  went  up  to  the 
eob,  and  fondled  it ;  whereupon  it  whinnied,  and  attempted 
to  touch  my  face  with  its  nose. 

^'Aie  ye  not  afraid  of  that  beast?'  said  the  smith, 
fthowing  his  fang ;  <  arrah !  it 's  vicious  that  he  looks." 

^  ^  It 's  at  you,  then ;  I  don't  fear  him ; '  and  thereupon  I 
passed  under  the  horse,  between  its  hind  legs* 

^^  And  is  that  all  you  can  do,  agrah?'  said  the  smith* 

<*  *  No,'  said  I,  *  I  can  ride  him,' 

<* '  Ye  can  ride  him ;  and  what  else,  agrah  ? ' 

^  ^  I  can  leap  him  over  a  six-foot  wall,'  said  L 

**  *  Over  a  wall ;  and  what  more,  agrah  ? ' 

<* '  Nothing  more,'  said  I ;  '  what  more  would  you  have  ? 
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** '  Can  you  do  this,  agrah  ? '  said  the  smith  ;  and  he  uttered 
a  word,  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  in  a  sharp,  pungent 
tone.  The  effect  upon  myself  was  somewhat  extraordinary, 
a  strange  thrill  ran  through  me  ;  but  i^inth  regard  to  the  cob 
it  was  terrible ;  the  anhnal  forthwith  became  like  one  mad, 
and  reared  and  kicked  with  the  utmost  desperation. 

**  *  Can  you  do  that,  agrah  ? '  said  the  smith. 

" '  What  is  it  ? '  said  I,  retreating ;  '  I  never  saw  the  horse 
so  before.' 

"  *  Gro  between  his  hind  legs,  agrah,'  said  the  smith, — *hi8 
hinder  legs ; '  and  he  again  showed  his  fkng. 

"  *  I  dare  not,'  said  I ;  *  he  would  kill  me.' 

**  *  He  would  kill  ye  !  and  how  do  ye  know  that,  agrah  ?' 

"  *  I  feel  he  would,'  said  I ;  '  something  tells  me  so.' 

**  *  And  it  tells  ye  truth,  agrah  ;  but  it 's  a  fine  beast,  and 
it 's  a  pity  to  see  him  in  such  a  state  ;  lo  agam  airt  leigeas ;  * 
and  here  he  muttered  another  word,  in  a  voice  singularly 
modified,  but  sweet  and  almost  plaintive.  The  effect  of  it 
was  almost  instantaneous  as  that  of  the  other,  but  how  di& 
ferent !  the  animal  lost  all  its  Airy,  and  became  at  once  calm, 
and  gentle.  The  smith  went  up  to  it,  coaxed  and  patted  it, 
making  use  of  various  sounds  of  equal  endearment ;  then 
turning  to  me,  and  holding  out  once  more  the  grimy  hand, 
he  said, '  And  now  ye  will  be  giving  me  the  Sassanach  ten- 
pence,  agrah ! '" 

But  at  length  the  militia  were  all  disbanded,  and  the  Bor- 
rows returned  to  England,  where  they  settled  down  at  Nor^ 
wich.  The  two  boys  were  now  growing  up,  and  the  elder 
was  put  to  study  painting ;  the  second,  George,  was  still  at 
his  books  and  rambles.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  fields,  but 
he  learnt  French,  Italian,  and  German.  His  spare  hours 
were  spent  in  fishing  or  shooting,  and  sometimes  in  the  prao-^ 
tice  of  the  "  noble  art  of  self-defence."  One  day,  when  at^ 
tending  the  horse-fair  at  Norwich,  attracted  thither  by  the 
sight  of  the  fine  animals  which  he  so  admired,  he  fell  in  vrith 
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the  son  of  the  Gypsy  man  he  iiS)^^4n§£^^n^^^ie  at 
Norman's  Cross,  and  shortly  after  o^lullu  iTUahim  to  his 
tent  beyond  the  moor.  The  father  and  mother,  described  in 
our  previous  extract,  had  by  this  time  been  "  bitchadey  paw- 
del,"  that  is,  "  banished  beyond  seas  for  crime,"  and  their 
son,  Jasper  Pentulengro,  now  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Gypsies, 
had  to  shift  for  himself.  From  this  time  Borrow's  inter- 
course with  the  wandering  Gypsies  was  frequent ;  he  accom- 
panied them  to  fairs,  learnt  their  language,  acquired  the  art 
of  horse-shoeing,  familiarized  himself  with  their  ways  of 
living,  —  much  to  the  horror  of  his  parents,  who  were  dis- 
gusted with  l^s  loose  and  wandei'ing  habits. 

But  the  boy  was  now  fast  growing  up  into  the  man,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  break  him  in  to  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized life ;  his  father  accordingly  cast  about  for  him,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  the  young  man  articled  to  a 
lawyer  in  Norwich.  But  he  hated  the  drudgery  of  the 
desk,  and  made  no  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law.  Black- 
stone  was  neglected  for  Danish  ballads  and  Welsh  poems. 
He  made  the  grossest  blunders  in  his  business,  and  his  mas- 
ter wished  to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  time  sped  on,  and  he 
remained,  alternating  his  studies  of  Ab  Gwilym  by  read- 
ings of  the  life  of  Moore  Carew,  "  the  King  of  the  Beg- 
gars," and  Murray  and  Latroon's  histories  of  Illustrious 
Robbers  and  Highwaymen.  •  Tlien  a  celebrated  fight  would 
come  off  in  the  neighborhood,  and  be  sure  our  youth  was 
present  there.  Extraordinary  it  is,  how  Borrow,  the  mis- 
sionary, should  be  the  one  man  living  to  eulogize  this  pas- 
time in  his  books !  but  he  does  it,  both  in  his  "  Gypsies  in 
Spain  "  and  in  "  Lavengro."  In  both  he  tells  us  how  Thur- 
tell,  the  murderer,  taught  him  the  use  of  "  the  gloves ; "  and 
there  is  one  famous  fight,  which  he  has  described  in  glowing 
language  in  both  these  books,  which  was  got  up  by  Thurtell 
and  Gypsy  Will,  the  latter  his  instructor  in  horse-riding. 

"  I  have  known  the  time,"  he  says,  "  when  a  pugilistic  en- 
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counter  between  two  noted  champions  was  almost  oonaidered 
in  the  light  of  a  national  afiTair ;  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
individuals,  high  and  low,  meditated  and  brooded  upon  it, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night,  until  the 
great  event  was  decided.  But  the  time  is  past,  and  manj 
people  will  saj,  Thank  God  that  it  is ;  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  the  French  still  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
are  still  casting  their  eyes  hitherward ;  and  that,  in  the  daja 
of  pugilism,  it  was  no  vain  boast  to  say,  that  one  English:* 
man  was  a  match  for  two  of  t'  other  race ;  at  present  it 
would  be  a  vain  boast  to  say  so,  for  these  are  not  the  d«Lj9 
of  pugilism." 

And  again  he  says :  "  What  a  bold  and  vigorous  aspect 
pugilism  wore  at  that  time  I  and  the  great  battle  was  just 
then  coming  off;  the  day  had  been  decided  upon,  and  tbQ 
spot,  a  convenient  distance  from  the  old  town ;  —  and  to  tbo 
old  town  were  now  flocking  the  bruisers  of  England,  men  of 
tremendous  renown.  Let  no  one  sneer  at  the  bruisers  of 
England ;  what  were  the  gladiators  of  Rome,  or  the  bull- 
fighters of  Spain  in  its  palmiest  days,  compared  to  England'9 
bruisers?  Pity  that  corruption  should  have  crept  in  amongat 
them,  —  but  of  that  I  wish  not  to  speak ;  let  us  still  hope 
that  a  spark  of  the  old  religion^  of  which  they  were  the  priests^ 
still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.**  No,  Mr.  Borrow, 
the  glories  of  pugilism,  like  those  of  duelling,  buU-baitin^, 
and  bull-running,  have  all  departed,  and  yet  England  stands 
where  it  did ;  nay,  we  are  even  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
English  race,  instead  of  retrograding  thereby,  has  achieved 
an  unquestionable  moral  advancement.  But  we  willingly 
pass  over  this  part  of  Mr.  Borrows  confessions,  wWch, 
though  racily  written,  have  a  very  unhealthful  tendency. 

At  length  Borrows  father  dies  ;  his  articles  have  expired, 
and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world  on  his  own  resources?  He 
went  to  London,  like  most  young  men  full  of  themselves  and 
yet  wanting  help.    He  packed  up  his  ti*anslations  of  the 
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IDanisli  ballads,  and  of  Ab  Gwilym's  Welsh  poetry,  and 
sought  for  a  publisher  on  his  arrival  in  London.  Of  course 
he  failed,  but  he  got  an  introduction  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
and  through  his  instrumentality  Borrow  obtained  some  task- 
work from  a  publisher,  though  the  remuneration  derived 
from  it  was  so  trifling  he  could  scarcely  subsist.  He  com- 
piled lives  of  highwaymen  and  criminals,  and  at  length, 
when  reduced  to  his  last  shilling,  wrote  a  story,  which  en- 
abled him  to  raise  sufficient  cash  to  quit  the  metropolis,  which 
he  did  on  the  instant,  and  started  on  a  pedestrian  excursion 
through  the  country.  His  life  in  London  occupies  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  "  Lavengro ;,"  it  seems  spun  out,  and  reads 
heavy,  —  very  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first  volume,  wliich 
contains  the  cream  of  the  book.^  In  the  country  he  falls  in 
with  a  disconsolate  tinker,  who  has  been  driven  off  his  beat 
by  the  "  Flaming  Tinman,"  a  gigantic  and  brutal  ruffian. 
**  Hiavengro"  buys  the  tinker's  horse,  cart,  and  equipment,  and 
enters  upon  a  life  of  savage  freedom,  many  parts  of  which 
are  most  graphically  depicted.  At  length  he  falls  in  with 
the  ^  Flaming  Tinman,"  and  a  desperate  fight  takes  place  be- 
tween them ;  he  vanquishes  the  tinman,  and  gains  also  one 
of  the  tinman's  two  wives,  who  remains  with  him  in  the 
Mumper's  Dingle,  where  they  encamp ;  and  here  ^  Laven- 
gro "  ends. 

He  does  not  tell  us  whether  his  encounter  with  the 
*  Flaming  Tinman,"  or  his  knowledge  of  Gypsy  and  hedge- 
life,  had  anything  to  do  with  his  after  career ;  or  how  it  was 
that  he  became  a  Bible  Society's  agent ;  probably  he  may 
tell  us  something  more  of  that  by  and  by. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  add  what  we  know  of  his 
public  history  in  connection  with  the  Bible  Society,  who,  in 
engaging  him,  possibly  had  an  eye  more  to  the  end  than  the 
means.  Specimens  of  his  "  Kaempe  Viser,"  from  the 
Danish,  were  printed  at  his  native  place,  Norwich,  in  1825 ; 
and,  shortly  after,  he  was  selected  by  the  Bible  Society  to 
8 
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introduce  the  Scriptures  into  Russia.  He  resided  there  ftr 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  mastered  its  language, 
the  Sclavonian,  and  its  G3rps7  dialects.  He  then  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  entire  Testament  in  the  Tartar  Mantchou, 
which  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1835,  in  eight 
volumes.  It  was  at  St  Petersburg  that  he  published  ver- 
sions into  English  from  thirty  languages.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  been  in  France,  where  he  was  a  spectator,  \£  n«>t  an 
actor,  in  the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades.  Then  he  went 
to  Norway,  crossed  into  Russia  again,  sojourned  among  the 
Tartars,  among  the  Turks,  the  Bohemians,  passed  into 
Spain,  from  thence  into  Barbary,  —  in  short,  the  sole  of  his 
foot  has  never  rested ;  his  course  has  been  more  eitatie  than 
that  of  any  Gypsy,  far  more  eccentric  than  that  of  his 
brother  missionary.  Dr.  Wolff,  the  wandering  Jew.  In  his 
*^  Bible  in  Spcun  "  occurs  ^e  followuig  passage,  which  fiashes 
a  light  upon  his  remarkably  varied  history :  — 

^  I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country,  on  a  glorious 
tunshiny  morning  of  the  Andalusian  winter,  and  was  direct- 
ing my  steps  towards  my  lodging.  A^  *  was  passing  by  the 
portal  of  a  large  gloomy  house  near  the  gate  of  Xeres,  two 
individuals,  dressed  in  zamarras,  emerged  fnxn  the  archway, 
and  were  about  to  cross  my  path,  when  one^  looking  in  my 
face,  suddenly  started  back,  exclaiming  in  the  purest  and 
most  melodious  French,  *  "What  do  I  see  ?  if  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me,  it  is  himself.  Yes,  the  very  same,  as  I  saw  him 
first  at  Bayonne  ;  then,  long  subsequently,  beneath  the  brick 
wall  at  Novogoixnd ;  then  beside  the  Bosphorus ;  and  last,  at 
— -at--^0  my  respectable  and  cherished  friend,  where  was 
it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing  your  well-remiembored 
and  most  remarkable  physiognomy  ? ' 

"  Myself,  — '  It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I  mistake 
not ;  was  it  not  there  that  I  introduced  you  to  the  sorcerer 
who  tamed  the  savage  horses  by  a  single  wliisper  into  their 
ear  ?    But  tell  me,  what  brings  you  to  Spain  and  Andalo- 
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sia,  —  the  last  pkce  where  I  should  have  expected  to  find 
you?' 
"  Baron  Taylor,  — '  And  wherefore,  my  most  respectable 

B ?     Is  not  Spain  the  land  of  the  arts ;   and  is  not 

Andalusia  of  all  Spain  that  portion  which  has  produced  the 
noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excellence  and  inspiration  ? 
But  first  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  your  compatriot,  my 

dear    Monsieur  W ,'   turning  to  his    companion,   (an 

English  gentleman,  from  whom,  and  from  his  family,  I  sub- 
sequently experienced  unbounded  kindness  and  hospitaUty  on 
various  occasions  and  at  difierent  periods,  at  Seville,)  ^  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  my  most  cherished  and  respectable 
friend ;  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with  Gypsy  ways  than 
the  Chef  de  Bohemiens  a  Triana  ;  one  who  is  an  expert 
whisperer  and  horse-sorcerer ;  and  who,  to  his  honor  I  say 
it,  can  wield  hammer  and  tongs,  and  handle  a  Jiorse-shoe 
with  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the  Alpujarras  of 
Granada.'" 

FrcHu  his  great  knowledge  of  languages,  physical  energies, 
and  extraordinary  intrepidity,  it  will  be  clear  enough  that 
Mr.  Borrow  was  not  ill  adapted  for  the  dangerous  mission 
on  wliich  he  was  engaged  ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  very  man  for  the  work.  It  is  not  child's 
play  to  go  into  foreign  countries^  such  as  Russia  and  Spain, 
and  distribute  Bibles.  Fortunately  for  his  success  in  Spain, 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder  and  turbulence 
at  the  time  of  his  mission  there,  so  that  his  movements  were 
not  so  much  ^watched  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
yet,  as  it  was,  he  became  familiar  with  the.  interiors  of  half 
the  jails  in  the  Peninsula.  There  he  cultivated  his  acqumnt- 
ance  with  the  Gypsies  and  other  vagabond  races,  and  gathered 
new  words  for  his  Rommany  vocabulary. 

While  in  Spain,  however,  he  did  more  than  cultivate 
Rommany  and  distribute  Bibles ;  he  brought  out  Bishop 
Scio's  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish  ;  he  trans- 
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lated  St  Luke  into  the  Gypsy  language,  and  edited  the  same 
in  Basque,  —  one  of  the  languages  most  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, because  it  has  no  literature ;  it  has  other  difficulties, 
for  it  is  hard  to  learn,  —  and  the  Basque  people  tell  a  story 
of  the  Devil  (who  does  not  lack  abilities)  having  been  de- 
tained among  them  seven  years  trying  to  learn  the  language, 
which  he  at  last  gave  up  in  despair,  having  only  been  able 
to  learn  three  words.  Humboldt  also  tried  to  learn  it,  with 
no  better  success  than  his  predecessor.  But  no  difficulty 
was  too  great  for  Borrow  to  overcome ;  he  acquired  the 
Basque,  thus  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  title  of  ^'  Lavengro,** 
or  word-master. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  happen  not  yet  to  have  read 
"  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  we  advise  them  to  read  it  forthwith. 
Though  irregular,  without  plan  or  order,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
racy,  graphic,  and  vigorous  book,  full  of  interest,  honest, 
and  straightforward,  and  without  any  cant  or  affectation  in 
it ;  indeed,  the  man's  prominent  quality  is  honesty,  other- 
wise we  should  never  have  seen  anything  of  that  strong  love 
of  pugilism,  horsemanship,  Gypsy  life,  and  physical  daring 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  his  books  are  full.  He  is  a  Bible 
Harry  Lorrequer,  —  a  missionary  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, 
—  an  Exeter  Hall  bruiser,  —  a  polyglot  wandering  Gypsy. 
Fancy  these  incongruities,  —  and  yet  George  Borrow  is  the 
man  who  embodies  them  in  his  one  extraordinary  person  1 
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THE  great  naturalist  of  America,  John  James  Audubony 
left  behind  him,  in  his  "  Birds  of  America  "  and  "  Or- 
nithological Biography,"  a  magnificent  monument  of  his 
labors,  which  through  life  were  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  natural  history  of  his  native  country.  His  grand  work 
on  the  Biography  of  Birds  is  quite  unequalled  for  the 
close  observation  of  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals  which  it 
displays,  its  glowing  pictures  of  American  scenery,  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  nature  which  breathes  throughout  its 
pages.  The  sunshine  and  the  open  air,  the  dense  shade  of 
the  forest,  and  the  boundless  undulations  of  the  prairies,  the 
roar  of  the  sea  beating  against  the  rock-ribbed  shore,  the 
solitary  wilderness  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  savannas  of 
the  South,  the  beautiful  Ohio,  the  vast  Mississippi,  and  the 
green  steeps  of  the  Alleghanies,  —  all  were  as  familiar  to 
Audubon  as  his  own  home.  The  love  of  birds,  of  flowers, 
of  animals,  —  the  desire  to  study  their  habits  in  their  native 
retreats,- — haunted  him  like  a  passion  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  he  devoted  almost  his  entire  life  to  the  pursuit* 

He  was  bom  to  competence,  of  French  parents  settled  in 
America,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  —  a  beautiful  green 
undulating  country,  watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  full  of  lovely 
scenery.  **  When  I  had  hardly  yet  learned  to  walk,"  says 
he,  in  his  autobiography  prefixed  to_his  work,  "  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  that  lay  spread  all  around  were  constantly 
pointed  out  to  me.     They  soon  became  my  playmates  ;  and 
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before  my  ideas  were  sufHcientlj  formed  to  enable  me  to 
estimate  the  difference  between  the  azure  tints  of  the  sky 
and  the  emerald  hue  of  the  bright  foliage,  I  felt  that  an  inti- 
macy with  them,  not  consisting  of  friendship  merely,  but 
bordering  on  frenzy,  must  accompany  my  steps  through 
life ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  power 
of  those  early  impressions.  They  laid  such  hold  of  me, 
that,  when  removed  from  the  woods,  the  prairies,  and  the 
brooks,  or  shut  up  from  the  view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  I 
experienced  none  of  those  pleasures  most  congenial  to  my 
mind.  None  but  aerial  companions  suited  Iny  fancy.  No 
roof  seemed  so  secure  to  me  as  that  formed  of  the  dense 
foliage  under  which  the  feathered  tribes  were  seen  to  resort, 
Or  the  caves  and  fissures  of  the  massy  rocks  to  which  the 
dark-winged  cormorant  and  the  curlew  retired  to  resty  or  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest" 

Audubon  seems  to  have  inherited  this  intense  love  of 
nature  from  his  father,  who  eagerly  encouraged  the  boy's 
tastes,  procured  "birds  and  flowers  for  him,  pointed  out  their 
elegant  movements,  told  him  of  their  haunts  and  habits,  their 
migrations,  changes  of  livery,  and  so  on, — feeding  the  boy's 
mind  with  vivid  pleasure  and  stimulating  his  quick  sense  of 
enjoyment  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  these  tastes 
grew  stronger  within  him,  and  he  longed  to  go  forth  amid 
the  forests  and  prauries  of  America  to  survey  the  native 
wild  birds  in  their  magnificent  haunts.  But,  meanwhile,  he 
learned  to  draw ;  he  painted  birds  and  fiowers,  and  acquired 
a  facility  of  delineation  of  their  forms,  attitudes,  and  plu- 
mage. Of  course  he  only  reached  this  through  many  failures 
and  defeats ;  but  he  was  laborious  and  full  of  love  for  his 
pursuit,  and  in  such  a  case  ultimate  success  is  certain. 

His  education  was  greatly  advanced  by  a  residence  in 
France,  whither  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  school  education, 
returning  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  Paris,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  the  great  David.     He 
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revisited  the  woods  of  the  New  World  with  fresh  ardor  and 
increased  enthusiasm.  His  father  gave  him  a  fine  estate  on 
ihe  banks  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  amidst  its  beautiful  wood- 
lands, its  extensive  fields,  its  hiUs  crowned  with  evergreens, 
he  pursued  his  delightful  studies.  Another  object  about 
the  same  time  excited  his  passion,  and  he  soon  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  husband.  But  though  Audubon  loved  his  wife 
most  fondly,  his  first  ardent  love  had  been  given  to  nature. 
It  was  his  genius  and  destiny,  which  he  could  not  resist,  and 
he  was  drawn  on  towards  it  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  engaged,  however,  in  various  branches  of  comiperce, 
none  of  which  succeeded  with  him,  his  mind  being  preoccu- 
pied by  his  favorite  study.  His  friends  called  him  "  fool," 
—  all  excepting  his  wife  and  children.  At  last,  irritated  by 
the  remarks  of  relatives  and  others,  he  broke  entirely  away 
from  the  pursuits  of  traded  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
natural  history.  He  ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the 
prauies,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  spending  years  away 
from  his  home  and  family.  His  object,  at  first,  was  not  to 
become  a  writer;  but  simply  to  indulge  a  passion,  —  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  nature.  It  was  Charles  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, an  accomplished  naturalist,  who  first  incited  him  to 
arrange  his  beautiful  drawings  in  a  form  for  publication,  and 
to  enter  upon  his  grand  work,  "  The  Birds  of  America." 
He  now  explored  over  and  over  again  the  woods  and  die 
prairies,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  sea-shore,  with  this 
object  in  view;  but  when  he  had  heaped  together  a  mass 
of  information,  and  collected  a  large  number  of  drawings, 
an  untoward  accident  occurred  to  his  collection,  which  we 
cannot  help  relating  in  his  own  words :  — 

"  I  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  Ohio,  where  I  resided  for  several  years, 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  on  business.  I  looked  to  all  my 
drawings  (ten  hundred  in  number)  before  my  departure, 
placed  them  carefully  in  a  box  and  g&vc  them  in  charge  to 
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a  relative,  with  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  happened  to 
them.  My  absence  was  of  several  months ;  and  when  1 
returned,  after  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  home  for  t 
few  days,  I  inquired  afler  my  box,  and  what  I  was  pleased 
to  call  my  treasure.  The  box  was  produced,  and  opened  - 
but,  reader,  feel  for  me,  —  a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  takei 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  had  reared  a  young  family 
amongst  the  gnawed  bits  of  paper,  which,  but  a  few  montb 
ago  had  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  th( 
air  I  The  burning  heat  which  instantly  rushed  through  my 
brain  was  too  great  to  be  endured,  without  aftecting  the 
whole  of  my  nervous  system.  I  slept  not  for  several  nights, 
and  the  days  passed  like  days  of  oblivion,  until  the  animal 
powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through  the  strength  of 
my  constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book,  and  my 
pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  much 
better  drawings  than  before,  and  ere  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  had  elapsed,  I  had  my  portfolio  filled  again." 

While  you  read  Audubon's  books,  you  feel  that  you  are 
in  the  society  of  no  ordinary  naturalist.  Everything  he 
notes  down  is  the  result  of  his  own  observation.  Nature, 
not  books,  has  been  his  teacher.  You  feel  the  fresh  air 
blowing  in  your  face,  scent  the  odor  of  the  prairie-flowers 
and  the  autumn  woods,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  along 
the  sea-shore.  He  takes  you  into  the  squatter's  hut  in  the 
lonely  swamp,  where  you  listen  to  the  story  of  the  wood- 
cutter's life,  and  sally  out  in  the  night  to  hunt  the  cougar ; 
or  he  launches  you  on  the  Ohio  in  a  Hght  skiff,  where  he 
pair.ts  for  you  in  glowing  words  the  rich  autumnal  tints  dec- 
orating the  shores  of  that  queen  of  rivers, — every  tree  hung 
with  long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of  vines, 
many  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their 
rich  bronzed  carmine  mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow 
foliage  predominatmg  over  tlie  green  leaves,  —  gliding  down 
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the  river  under  the  rich  and  glowing  sky  which  character- 
izes what  is  called  the  ^  Indian  summer,"  and  reminding 
you  of  the  delicious  description  in  Longfellow's  "  Evange- 
line:"— 

"Now  throngli  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where,  pinme-like, 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  with  the  curront| 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sandbars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves  of  their  margin, 
Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 
Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid-air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Then  from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking-bird,  wildest  of  singers. 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow-spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water. 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 
That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waves,  seemed  silent  to 
listen." 

In  one  of  his  excursions  on  the  Ohio,  Audubon  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  then  an  infant ;  and  they 
floated  on  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  sleeping  and  liv- 
ing in  the  boat,  under  the  Indian  summer  sun  and  the  mel- 
lowed beauty  of  the  moon,  skirting  the  delicious  shores,  so 
picturesque  and  lovely  at  that  autumn  season,  ghding  along 
the  stream,  and  meeting  with  no  other  ripple  of  the  water 
than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion  of  the  boat.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  river  were  at  that  time  (for  this  voyage  took  place 
about  forty  years  ago)  abundantly  supplied  with  game,  and 
occasionally  the  party  landed  at  night  on  the  green  shore ;  a 
few  gunshots  procured  a  wild  turkey  or  grouse,  or  a  blue- 
winged  teal ;  a  fire-  was  struck  up,  and  a  comfortable  repast 
procured ;  after  which  iht  family  again  proceeded  quietly  on 
their  way  down  stream.  The  following  is  only  one  of  the 
many  lovely  pictures  sketched  by  Audubon  of  this  enchant- 
ing sail,  which  probably  Longfellow  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
penned  the  charming  description  in  his  "  Evangeline." 

"  As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader  portions 
of  the  river,  our  minds  became  aflTected  by  strong  emotions, 
8*  L 
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and  wandered  far  beyond  the  present  moments.  The  tink* 
ling  of  the  bells  told  us  that  the  cattle  which  bore  them  were 
gently  roving  from  valley  to  valley  in  search  of  food,  or 
returning  to  their  distant  homes.  The  hooting  of  the  great 
owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings  as  it  sailed  smoothly 
over  the  stream,  were  matters  of  interest  to  us ;  so  was  the 
sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  more  and  more  sofUy 
from  afar.  When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters  burst 
forth  with  echoing  notes,  more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listen- 
ing ear.  Here  and  there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter 
struck  the  eye,  giving  note  of  commencing  civilization.  The 
crossing  of  the  stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the  hills 
would  be  covered  with  snow." 

The  scene  is  greatly  changed  since  then.  The  shores  are 
inhabited ;  the  woods  are  mainly  cleared  away ;  the  great 
herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  buffalo  have  ceased  to  exist ;  villages, 
farms,  and  towns  margin  the  Ohio ;  hundreds  of  steamboats 
are  plying  up  and  down  the  river,  by  night  and  by  day ;  and 
thousands  of  British  and  American  emigrants  have  settled 
down,  in  all  directions,  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  where  only  forty  years  ago  was  heard  the  hoot  of 
the  owl,  the  c  ^  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the  sharp  stroke 
of  the  squatter's  •'xe. 

Or,  he  takes  you  into  the  Great  Pine  Swamp,  like  a  ^  mass 
of  darkness,"  the  ground  overgrown  by  laurels  and  pines  of 
all  sorts ;  he  has  his  gun  and  note-book  in  hand,  and  soon 
you  have  the  wood-thrush,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  and 
grouse  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  drawings  of  which  he  en- 
riches his  portfolio ;  or  you  are  listening  to  his  host,  while  he 
reads  by  the  log  fire  the  glorious  poetry  of  Bums.  Again* 
you  are  with  him  on  the  wide  prairie,  treading  some  old  In- 
dian track,  amid  brilliant  flowers  and  kmg  grass,  the  fawns 
and  their  dams  gambolUng  along  his  path,  and  across  bound- 
less tracks  of  rich  lands  as  yet  almost  untrodden  by  the  foot 
of  tlvft  white  man,  and  then  only  by  the  Canadian  trappers  or 
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Indian  missionaries.  Or  he  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  its  majestic  trunk, 
crowned  with  evergreen  leiives,  and  decorated  with  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  flowers,  tliat  perfume  the  air  around;  where 
the  forests  and  fields  are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  every 
hue ;  where  the  golden  orange  ornaments  the  gardens  and 
the  groves ;  where  the  white-flowered  Stuartia  and  innumer- 
able vines  festoon  the  dense  foliage  of  the  magnificent  woods, 
%heddtng  on  the  vernal  breeze  the  perfume  of  their  clustered 
flowers ;  there,  by  the  side  of  deep  streams,  or  under  the 
dense  foliage,  he  watches  by  night  the  mocking-bird,  the 
whip-poor-will,  the  yellow-throat,  the  humming-bird,  and  the 
Chousand  beautiful  songsters  of  that  delicious  land.  Then  a 
erevasse,  or  sudden  irruption  of  the  swollen  Mississippi,  occurs, 
and  forthwith  he  is  floating  over  the  submerged  land^  of  the 
interior,  nature  all  silent  and  melancholy,  unless  when  the 
mournful  bleating  of  the  hemmed-in  deer  reaches  the  ear,  or 
the  dismal  scream  of  an  eagle  or  a  raven  is  heard,  as  the 
Yard  rises  fix)m  the  carcass  <m  which  it  had  been  allaying  it§ 
appetite. 

How  gkniously  Audubon  paints  the  eagle  of  his  native 
land!  The  American  white-headed  eagle,  that  haunts  the 
Missisappi,  stands  sculptured  before  your  eyes  in  his  hock* 
See !  he  takes  wing,  and  there  you  have  him  whirling  up  into 
Hie  air  as  a  noble  swan  comes  in  sight,  and  now  there  is  the 
ficreaming  pursuit  and  the  fatal  struggle. 

^  Now  is  the  moment  to  witness  the  display  of  the  eagle's 
powers.  He  glides  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star,,  and, 
Mke  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry, 
which  nowj  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks,  by  various  manocu- 
▼res,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  cruel  talons.  It  mounts, 
doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunge  into  the  stream,  were  it 
not  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which,  long  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  that  by  such  a  stratagem  the  swan  might  escape 
bim,.  forces  it  to  remain  in  the  air,  by  attempting  to  strike  it 
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with  his  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon 
given  up  by  the  swan«  It  has  ah^ady  become  much  weak- 
ened, and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage  and 
swiftness  of  its  antagcmist  Its  kC^t  gasp  is  about  to  escape, 
when  the  ferocious  eagle  strikes  with  his  talons  the  under 
side  of  its  wing,  and,  with  unresisted  power,  forces  the  bird 
to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the  nearest  shore." 

Then  we  have  the  same  bird  on  the  Atlantic  shore  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fish-hawk.  <<  Perched  on  some  tall  summit,  in 
view  of  the  ocean,  or  of  some  watercourse,  he  watches  every 
motion  of  the  osprey  w^ile  on  wing.  When  the  latter  rise» 
from  the  water  with  a  fish  in  its  grasp,  forth  rushes  the 
eagle  in  pursuit  He  mounts  above  the  fish-hawk,  and 
threatens  it  by  actions  well  understood,  when  the  latter,  fear- 
ing perhaps  that  its  life  is  in  danger,  drops  its  prey.  In  an 
instant  the  eagle,  accurately  estimating  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  fish,  closes  his  wings,  follows  it  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  and  the  next  moment  grasps  it  The  prize  is  car- 
ried off  in  silence  to  the  woods,  and  assists  in  feeding  the 
ever-hungry  brood  of  the  eagle." 

But  Audubon  did  not  Uke  the  white-headed  eagle,  no  more 
than  did  Franklin,  who,  in  common  with  the  ornithologist^ 
regretted  its  adoption  as  the  emblem  of  America,  because  of 
its  voracity,  its  cowardice,  and  its  thievish  propensities.  Au- 
dubon's favorite  among  the  eagles  of  America  was  the  great 
eagle,  or  "  The  Bird  of  Washington,"  as  he  named  it  He 
first  saw  this  grand  bird  when  on  a  trading  voyage  with  a 
Cansi^aji,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  his  delight  was  such 
that  he  says,  "  Not  even  Herschel,  when  he  discovered  the 
planet  that  bears  his  name,  could  have  experienced  more 
rapturous  feelings."  But  the  bird  had  soon  flown  over  the 
heads  of  the  party  and  became  lost  in  the  distance.  Three 
years  elapsed  before  he  saw  another  specimen ;  and  then  it 
was  when  engaged  in  collecting  cray-fish  on  one  of  the  flats 
which  border  and  divide  Green  River,  in  £[entucky,  near  its 
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junction  with  the  Ohio,  that  he  discerned,  up  among  the  high 
cliffs  which  there  follow  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  marks 
of  an  eagle's  nest.  Climbing  his  way  towards  it,  he  lay  in 
wait  for  the  parent :  two  hours  elapsed,  and  then  the  loud 
hissings  of  two  young  eagles  in  the  nest  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  old  bird,  which  drew  near  and  dropped  in 
among  them  a  fine  fish.  "  I  had  a  perfect  view,"  ho  says, 
"of  the  noble  bird  as  he  held  himself  to  the  edging  rock, 
hanging  like  the  bam,  bank,  or  social  swallow,  his  tail 
spread,  and  his  wings  partly  so.  In  a  few  minutes  the  other 
parent  joined  her  mate,  and  from  the  difference  in  size  (the 
female  of  rapacious  birds  being  much  larger)  we  knew  this 
to  be  the  mother  bird.  She  also  had  brought  a  fish,  but,* 
more  cautious  than  her  mate,  she  glanced  her  quick  and 
piercing  eye  around,  and  instantly  perceived  that  her  abode 
had  been  discovered.  She  dropped  her  prey,  with  a  loud 
shriek  communicated  the  alarm  to  her  mate,  and,  hovering 
with  him  over  our  heads,  kept  up  a  growling  cry,  to  intimi- 
date us  from  our  suspected  design.  This  watchful  solicitude 
I  have  ever  found  peculiar  to  the  female ;  must  I  be  under- 
stood to  speak  only  of  biixis  ?  " 

T^o  years  more  passed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  rare  bird ;  but  at  last  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
shoot  one ;  and  theij  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  "  The  Bird 
of  Washington,"  the  noblest  bird  of  its  genus  in  the  States. 
Why  he  so  named  the  bird  he  thus  explains:  "To  those 
who  may  be  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only  say, 
that,  as  the  New  World  gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great 
man  who  insured  its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart  He 
liad  a  nobility  of  mind  and  a  generosity  of  soul  such  as  are 
c>eldom  possessed.  He  was  brave,  so  is  the  eagle ;  hke  it, 
too,  he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes ;  and  his  fame,  extending 
from  pole  to  pole,  resembles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  feathered  tribes.  If  America  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  proud  of  her 
Great  Eagle." 
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.  lu  the  course  of  his  extensive  wanderings,  Audubon  expe- 
rienced all  sorts  of  adventures.  Once  he  was  within  an  inch 
of  his  life  in  a  solitary  squatter's  hut  in  one  of  the  wide 
pnioes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  in  one  of  the  extensive 
swamps  of  the  Choctaw  territory  in  the  State  of  IVDssissippi, 
he  joined  in  the  hunt  of  a  ferocious  cougar  or  painter  ^pan^ 
tlier)  which  had  been  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  in  that 
neighborhood ;  in  the  Banem  of  Kentucky,  he  was  once  sur- 
prised by  an  earthquake,  the  ground  rising  and  falling  under 
his  terrified  horse  like  the  ruflfied  waters  of  a  lake ;  he  be- 
came famiUar  with  storms  and  hurricanes,  which  only  afforded 
new  subjects  for  his  graphic  pen ;  he  joined  in  the  Kentucky 
hunting  sports,  or  with  the  Indian  expeditions  on  the  far 
prairie ;  he  witnessed  the  astounding  flights  of  wild  pigeons 
in  countless  multitudes,  lasting  for  whole  da3rs  in  succession, 
60  that  "  the  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons,  the  light  of 
noonday  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse,  the  dung  fell  in  spots  not 
unlike  melting  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  continued  buzzing  of 
the  millions  of  wings  had  a  tendency  to  lull  the  senses  to 
repose,"  —  one  of  these  enormous  flocks  extending,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  Audubon,  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  180  miles ; 
then  he  is  on  the  trail  of  the  deer  or  the  buflalo  in  the  huntipg- 
grounds  of  the  Far  West,  he  misses  his  way,  and  lies  down 
for  the  night  in  the  copse  under  the  clear  sky,  or  takes  shel- 
ter with  a  trapper,  where  he  is  always  welcome ;  then  he  is 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spending  weeks  together  in  the  pur- 
suit of  birds,  or  observing  their  haunts  and  habits ;  then  he 
is  in  the  thick  of  a  bear-hunt  Such  is  the  rapid  succession 
g(  objects  that  passes  before  you  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Birds  of  America,"  interspersed  with  delicious  descriptions 
of  such  birds  as  the  mocking-bird,  whip-poor-will,  humming- 
bird, wood-thrush,  and  other  warblers  of  the  forest. 

In  his  description  of  the  wood-thrush,  whidi  he  confesses 
to  be  his  "  greatest  favorite  of  the  featliered  tribes,"  you  sec 
Bomething  of  the  hardships  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by 
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the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  followed  his  exciting  pursuit 
"  How  often,"  he  says,  "  has  it  revived  my  drooping  spirits 
when  I  have  listened  to  its  wild  notes  in  the  forest,  after 
passing  a  restless  night  in  my  slender  shed,  so  feebly  secured 
against  tlie  violence  of  the  storm  as  to  show  me  the  futility 
of  my  best  efforts  to  rekindle  my  little  fire,  whose  uncertaio 
and  vacillating  light  had  gradually  died  away  under  the 
destructive  weight  of  the  dense  torrents  of  rain  that  seemed 
to  involve  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  one  mass  of  fearful 
murkiness,  save  when  the  red  streaks  of  the  flashing  thun* 
derbolt  burst  on  the  dazzled  eye,  and,  glancing  along  the 
huge  trunk  of  the  stateliest  and  noblest  tree  in  the  immedi- 
ate  neighborhood,  were  instantly  followed  by  an  uproar  of 
crackling,  crashing,  and  deafening  sounds,  rolling  their  yoU 
omes  in  tumultuous  eddies  far  and  near,  as  if  to  silence  the 
very  breathings  of  the  upformed  thought  How  often,  after 
Buch  a  night,  when  far  from  my  dear  home,  and  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  my  heart,  wea- 
ried, hungry,  drenched,  and  so  lonely  and  desolate  as  almost 
to  question  myself  why  I  was  thus  situated ;  vrhea  I  have 
Been  the  fruits  of  my  labors  on  the  eve  of  being  destroyed, 
as  the  water  collected  into  a  stream,  rushed  through  my  little 
camp,  and  forced  me  to  stand  erect,  shivering  in  a  cold  fit, 
'jke  that  of  a  severe  ague ;  when  I  have  been  obliged  to 
wait  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  for  the  return  of  day,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  destroy  the  tormenting  mosquitos,  silently 
eounting  over  the  years  of  my  youth,  doubting,  perhaps,  if 
ever  again  I  should  return  to  my  home,  and  embrace  my 
family;  — how  often,  as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed 
doubtfully  amongst  the  dusky  masses  of  the  forest-trees,  has 
there  come  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along  the  sensitive  cords 
which  connect  that  organ  with  the  heart,  the  delightful  mu»c 
of  this  harbinger  of  day ;  and  how  fervently,  on  such  occa- 
sions, have  I  blessed  the  Being  who  formed  the  wood-thrush, 
and  placed  it  in  those  solitary  forests,  as  if  to  console  me 
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amidst  my  privations,  to  cheer  my  depressed  mind,  and  to 
make  me  feel,  as  I  did,  that  never  ought  man  to  despair, 
whatever  may  be  his  situation,  as  he  can  never  be  certain 
that  aid  and  deliverance  are  not  at  hand." 

After  many  years  of  persevering  toil,  when  he  had  col- 
lected a  rich  treasure  of  original  drawings  of  the  birds  of 
America,  many  of  which  up  to  that  time  were  altogether 
unknown,  and  had  never  been  described,  Audubon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  then  two  chief  cities  of  the  States,  Phila- 
adclphia  and  New  York,  and  endeavored  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher. He  sought  for  one  in  vain !  Some  said  his  book 
would'  never  sell,  others  that  his  drawings  could  never  be 
engraved.  Audubon  was  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  had  learnt 
to  brave  all  manner  of  difficulties  in  the  pine-woods  and  the 
prairies,  and  he  determined  that  he  wovM  find  a  pubUsher. 
America  was  not  the  world  ;  he  would  carry  his  collections 
to  Europe,  and  try  and  find  a  publisher  there. 

He  came  to  England  in  1827,  and  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms.  Many  yet  remember  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
of  the  "  American  Woodsman,"  and  the  ardent  eloquence  of 
his  descriptions  of  the  glorious  rivers,  the  wide  prairies,  the 
magnificent  vegetation,  and  the  ornithological  treasures  of 
his  native  country.  "  All  mankind  love  a  lover,"  and  here 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent,  kindling  all  hearts  with  a  gen- 
erous glow.  His  drawings  were  exhibited  and  greatly 
admired.  .  From  Liverpool,  where  he  landed,  he  proceeded 
to  Scotland,  the  land  of  Bums,  for  he  "  longed  to  see  the 
men  and  the  scenes  immortalized  by  his  fervid  strains."  He 
reached  Edinburgh,  and  was  "received  as  a  brother"  by 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  and  literary  men  of  that 
metropolis.  There  he  found  a  publisher  in  Adam  Black, 
with  Lizars  for  his  engraver.  The  first  number  of  his  mag^ 
nificent  illustrations  appeared  in  1825,  and  the  first  complete 
volume  of  the  «  Ornithological  Biography"  in  1831.  The 
work  was  received  with  general  laudations.     Nothing  of  the 
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lund  equal  to  it  in  i:iyeting  interest  had  appeared  before; 
and  it  still  stands  unriTalled.  He  proposed  to  devote  the 
reminder  of  his  life  to  the  completion  of  his  work.  Six- 
teen years  was  the  time  he  had  estimated  as  required  for  the 
preparation  and  production  of  the  whole.  Observing  on  the 
time  remaining  for  its  completion,  he  says:  ^^  After  all,  it  will 
be  less  than  the  period  frequently  given  by  many  persons  to 
the  maturation  of  certain  wines  placed  in  their  cellars."  It 
is  not  thus  that  men  generally  write  now-a-days,  post-haste 
and  at  railroad  speed.  Audubon's  object  was  to  do  his  work 
—  one  work  —  thoroughly  and  well,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  after  it ;  and  he  has  done  it  gloriously. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  third  volume,  published  in 
1835,  he  said :  "  Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first 
number  of  my  ^Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  America' 
made  its  appearance.  At  that  period,  I  calculated  that  the 
engravers  would  take  sixteen  years  in  accomplishing  their 
task ;  and  this  I  announced  in  my  prospectus,  and  talked  of 
to  my  friends."  At  that  time,  there  was  not  a  single  individ- 
ual who  encouraged  him  to  proceed;  they  all  called  him 
^rash,"  advised  him  to  abandon  his  plans,  dispose  o(  his 
drawings,  and  give  up  the  project.  When  he  delivered  the 
first  drawings  to  the  engraver,  he  had  not  a  single  sub- 
scriber ;  but  he  had  determined  on  success,  and  he  perse- 
vered. "To  will  is  to  do,"  says  the  maxim,  and  it  was 
Audubon's.  "My. heart  was  nerved,"  he  says,  "and  my 
reliance  on  thai  Power  on  whom  all  must  depend  brought 
bright  anticipations  of  success.  I  wori^ed  early  and  late, 
and  glad  I  was  to  perceive  that  the  more  I  labored  the  more 
I  improved."  Subscribers  at  length  su{5ported  him,  and 
encouraged  him,  when  they  saw  he  was  bent  on  success, 
axid  at  the  end  of  some  four  years  of  great  anxiety,  his 
engraver,  Mr.  Havell,  presented  him  with  the  first  volume 
o£  his  "  Birds  of  America." 

In  the  interval  he  made  several  voyages  between  the 
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United  States  and   England,  pursuing    his    ornithological 
observations  there,  and  superintending  his  publication  here. 
In  1828,  he  visited  the  illustrious  Cuvier  at  Paris.     He 
spent  the  winter  in  England,  and  went  out  to  the  States  in 
April,  1829.     "  With  what  pleasure,"  he  says,  "did  I  gaze 
on  each  setting  sun,  as  it  sank  in  the  far  distant  west  I 
With  what  delight  did  I  mark  the  first  wandering  Americaii 
bird  that  hovered  over  the  waters !  and  how  joyous  were 
my  feelings  when  I  saw  a  pilot  on  our  deck  I     I  leaped  on 
the  shore,  scoured  the  woods  of  the   Middle   States,  and 
reached  Louisiana  in  the  end  of  November."     Louisiana 
was  one  of  his  favorite  localities  for  the  study  of  birds ;  and 
Audubon  often  Hngered  there.     Li  his  description  <^  the 
"great  blue  heron,"  and  other  birds  which  frequent  that 
State,   he    shows    how  familiar  he  is  with  its   luxuriant 
swamps.    "  Imagine,  if  you  can,"  he  says,  "  an  area  of  some 
hundred  acres   overgrown  with  huge  cypress-trees,  —  the 
trunks  of  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  perhaps  fifty  feet 
before  they  send  off  a  branch,  spring  from  the  midst  of  the 
dark  muddy  waters.     Their  broad  tops,  placed  close  to- 
gether with  interlaced  branches,  seem  intent  on  separating 
the  heavens  from  the  earth.     Beneath  their  durk  canopy 
scarcely  a  stray  sunbeam  ever  makes  its  way ;  the  mire  is 
covered  with  fallen  logs,  on  which  grow  matted  grasses  and 
lichens,  and  the  deeper  parts  with  nympheal   and   other 
aquatic  plants.     The  Congo-snake  and  water-moccasin  glide 
before  you  as  they  seek  to  elude  your  sight ;  hundreds  of 
turtles  drop,  as  if  shot,  fn«n  the  floating  trunks  of  the  fallen 
trees,  from  which  also  the  suUen  aUigator  plunges  into  the 
dismal  pooL     The  air  is  pregnant  with  pestilence,  but  alive 
with  mosquitos  and  other  insects.     The  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  joined  with  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  anhingas  and  the 
screams  of  the  herons,  forms  fit  music  for  such  a  scene. 
Standing  knee-deep  in  the  mire,  you  discharge  your  gun  at 
one  of  the  numerous  birds  that  are  brooding  high  overhead. 
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irhen  immediatelj  such  a  deafening  noise  arises,  tluit,  if  70a 
have  a  companion  with  jou,  it  were  quite  useless  to  speak  to 
him.  The  frightened  birds  cross  each  other  in  their  flight ; 
the  young  attempting  to  secure  themselves,  8om%  of  them 
lose  their  hold  and  fall  into  the  water  with  a  splash;  a 
shower  of  leaflets  whirls  downwards  from  the  tree-tcps,  and 
70U  are  gkd  to  make  your  retreat  from  such  a  place.'' 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Audubon  lefl  New  Orleans  in 
January,  1830,  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  from  thence 
again  to  England,  where  he  arrived  to  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  esteemed  as  a  great  honor 
conferred  on  an  American  woodsman.  Returning  to  the 
States  in  1831,  he  took  with  him  two  assistants,  his  work 
assmning  an  importance  not  before  dreamt  of.  The  Ameri- 
can government  now  aided  him,  and  he  was  provided  with 
letters  of  protection  along  the  frontiers,  which  proved  valua- 
ble helps.  His  chief  field  of  investigation  this  year  was 
Florida,  —  full  of  interest  and  novelty  to  the  ornithologist. 
It  was,  comparatively,  a  new  field,  and  Audubon  explored  it 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  There,  along  the  reef-bound 
coast  about  Key  West,  and  among  the  islets  of  coral  that 
everywhere  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  like  gigantic 
water-lilies,  he  cruised  in  his  bark,  often  under  a  burning 
son,  pushing  for  miles  over'  soapy  flats,  tormented  by  myr- 
iads of  insects,  but  eager  to  procure  some  new  heron,  the 
possession  of  which  would  at  once  compensate  him  for  all 
his  toils.  There,  in  these  native  haunts,  he  studied  the 
habits  of  the  sandpiper  and  the  cormorant,  and  scoured  the 
billows  after  the  fulmar  and  the  frigate-bird.  There,  along 
the  shore,  among  its  luxuriant  fringe  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
trees,  gorgeously  luxuriant,  he  followed  after  birds  nearly  ^11 
of  which  were  new  to  him,  and  which  filled  him  with  bound- 
less  delight 

On  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  he  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  wild  orange-groves  through  which  his  steps  often  led 
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him ;  the  rich  perfume  of  the  blossoms,  the  golden  hae  of 
the  fruits  that  hung  on  every  twig  and  lay  scattered  on  the 
ground,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  glossy  leaves  which  some- 
times half«concealed  the  golden  fruit.  Audubon  used  some- 
times to  pass  through  orange-groves  of  this  kind  a  full  mile 
in  extent,  quenching  his  thirst  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and 
delighted  at  the  rich  variety  of  life  with  which  the  wooda 
were  filled. 

Having  received  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
and  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  vessels  of  war  and  of  the  reserve  service,  directing 
them  to  afford  assistance  to  Audubon  in  his  labors,  he  on 
one  occasion -embarked  at  St  Augustine,  in  the  schooner 
Spark,  for  St  John's  River,  a  little  to  the  nortli.  He  now 
studied,  amid  their  haunts  along  the  coast,  the  snowy  pelican, 
cormorants,  sea-eagles,  and  blue  herons ;  and  sailed  for  one 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  between  banks  swarming  with 
alligators,  where  he  landed  and  made  familiar  acquaintance 
with  beautiful  humming-birds,  and  the  other  frequenters  of 
the  groves  and  thickets  in  that  tropical  re^on.  Here  is  an 
ugly  phase  of  the  naturalist's  life :  — 

"  Alligators  were  extremely  abundant,  and  the  heads  of 
the  fishes  which  they  had  snapped  off  lay  floating  around  on 
the  dark  waters.  A  rifle-bullet  was  now  and  then  sent 
through  the  eye  of  one  of  the  largest,  which,  with  a  tremen- 
dous splash  of  its  tail,  expired.  One  morning  we  saw  a 
monstrous  fellow  Ijring  on  the  shore.  I  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining him,  to  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  his  head,  and, 
accompanied  by  my  assistant  and  two  of  the  sailors,  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  towards  him.  When  within  a  few  yards, 
OQC  of  us  fired  and  sent  through  his  side  an  ounce  ball,  which 
tore  open  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  a  man's  hand.  He 
slowly  raised  his  head,  bent  himself  upwards,  opened  his 
huge  jaws,  swung  his  tail  to  and  fro,  rose  on  his  legs,  blew 
in  a  frightful  manner,  and  fell  to  the  earth.     My  assistant 
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leaped  on  shore,  and,  contrary  to  my  injunctions,  caught  hold 
of  the  animal's  tail ;  when  the  alligator,  awaking  from  its 
trance,  with  a  last  effort  crawled  slowly  towards  the  water, 
and  plunged  heavily  into  it  Had  he  once  thought  of  flourish- 
ing liis  tremendous  weapon,  there  might  have  heen  an  end  of 
his  assailant's  life ;  but  he  fortunately  went  in  peace  to  his 
grave,  where  we  left  him,  as  the  water  was  too  deep.  The 
same  morning  another  of  equal  size  was  observed  swimming 
directly  for  the  bows  of  our  vessel,  attracted  by  the  gentle 
rippling  of  the  water  there.  One  of  the  officers,  who  had 
•watched  him,  fired  and  scattered  his  brains  through  the  air, 
when  he  trembled  and  rolled  at  a  fearful  rate,  blowing  all 
the  while  most  furiously.  The  river  was  bloody  for  yards 
round ;  but  although  the  mpnster  passed  close  by  the  vessel, 
we  could  not  secure  him,  and  afler  a  while  he  sank  to  the 
bottom." 

At  other  times,  Audubon  was  carried  out  beyond  the  coral 
reef  which  surrounds  the  Floridan  coast,  td  the  Keys,  or 
island  standing  out  a  little  to  sea.  These  were  covered 
^th  rich  vegetation,  and  full  of  life.  The  shores  were  also 
Hwarming  with  crabs  and  shell-fish  of  all  kinds.  "  One  of  my 
companions  thrust  himself  into  the  tangled  groves  that  cov- 
ered all  but  the  beautiful  coral  beach  that  in  a  continued 
line  bordered  the  island,  while  others  gazed  on  the  glowing 
and  diversified  hues  of  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
I  saw  one  rush  into  the  limpid  element  to  seize  on  a  crab, 
that,  with  claws  extended  upwards,  awaited  his  opponent,  as 
if  determined  not  to  give  way.  A  loud  voice  called  him  back 
to  the  land,  for  sharks  are  as  abundant  along  those  shores  as 
pebbles,  and  the  hungry  prowlers  could  not  have  got  a  more 
dainty  dinner."  Flamingoes,  ibises,  pelicans,  cormorants,  and 
herons  frequent  those  islands  in  vast  numbers,  and  turtles  and 
sea-cows  bask  along  their  shores.  The  party  landed  at  night 
on  the  Indian  Key,  where  they  were  kmdly  welcomed ;  and 
while  the  dance  and  the  song  were  going  on  around  hiio, 
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Audubon,  his  head  filled  with  his  pursuit,  sat  sketching  the 
birds  that  he  had  seen,  and  filling  up  his  notes  respecting  the 
objects  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Thus  it  is  that 
his  descriptions  have  so  strong  and  fresh  a  fiavor  of  nature 
and  that  to  read  them  is  like  being  present  at  the  scenes  he 
so  graphically  depicts.  After  supper,  the  lights  were  put  out, 
the  captain  returned  to  his  vessel,  and  the  ornithologist,  with 
his  young  men,  ^  slept  in  light  swinging  hammocks  under  the 
leaves  of  the  piazza."  It  was  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
nights  are  short  there  and  the  days  long ;  so,  anxious  to  turn 
every  moment  to  account,  they  were  all  on  board  again  at 
three  o'clock  next  morning,  and  proceeded  outwards  to  sea. 
He  thus  briefiy  describes  a  sunrise  on  one  of  those  early 
April  mornings  :  —  , 

"  The  gentle  sea-breeze  glided  over  the  flowing  tide,  the 
horizon  was  clear,  and  all  was  silent  save  the  long  breakers 
that  rushed  over  the  distant  reefs.  As  we  were  proceeding 
towards  some  Keys  seldom  visited  by  man,  the  sun  rose  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  with  a  burst  of  glory  that  flashed  on 
my  soul  the  idea  of  that  Power  which  called  into  existence 
so  magnificent  an  object  The  moon,  thin  and  pale,  as  if 
ashamed  to  show  her  feeble  light,  concealed  herself  in  the 
dim  west  The  surface  of  the  waters  shone  in  its  tremulous 
smoothness,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  clear  beams  was  pure 
as  the  world  that  Hes  beyond  them.  The  heron  flew  heavily 
towards  the  land,  like  the  glutton  retiring  at  daybreak,  with 
well-lined  paunch,  from  the  house  of  some  wealthy  patnm 
of  good  cheer.  The  night-heron  and  the  owl,  fearful  of  day, 
with  hurried  flight  sought  safety  in  the  recesses  of  the  deep- 
est swamps ;  while  the  gulls  and  terns,  ever  cheerful,  gam- 
bolled over  the  waters,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  abundance. 
I  also  exulted  in  hope ;  my  whole  frame  seemed  to  expand ; 
and  our  sturdy  crew  showed,  by  their  merry  faces,  that  na- 
ture had  charms  for  them  too.  How  much  of  beauty  and  joy 
is  lost  to  those  who  never  view  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  of 
whose  waking  existence  the  best  half  is  nocturnal ! " 
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They  landed  on  Sandy  Island,  which  lies  about  six  miles 
from  the  extreme  point  of  South  Florida,  stretching  away 
down  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  they  laid  themselves  down 
in  tlie  sand  to  sleep,  the  waters  almost  bathing  their  feet ;  the 
boat  lay  at  their  side,  like  a  whale  reposing  on  a  mud-bank. 
Birds  in  myriads  fed  around  them,  —  ibises,  godwits,  herons, 
fish-crows,  and  frigate  pelicans.  Having  explored  the  island, 
and  shot  a  number  of  birds,  they  proceeded  back  to  land 
through  the  tortuous  channels  among  the  reefs,  and  were 
caught  by  one  of  those  sudden  hurricanes  which  so  often 
sweep  across  the  seas.  And  here  is  Audubon's  picture  of 
the  storm :  — 

"  We  were  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  fix)m  the  shore, 
when,  with  imperative  voice,  the  pilot  said  to  us :  '  Sit  quite 
still,  gentlemen,  for  I  should  not  like  to  lose  you  overboard 
just  now;  the  boat  can't  upset,  my  word  for  that,  if  you 
but  sit  still.  Here  we  havh  it  /  *  Persons  who  have  never 
witnessed  hurricanes  such  as  not  unfrequently  desolate  the 
sultry  climates  of  the  south,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of 
their  terrific  grandeur.  One  would  think  that,  not  content 
with  laying  waste  all  on  land,  it  must  needs  sweep  the  waters 
of  the  shallows  quite  dry  to  quench  its  thirst  No  respite 
for  an  instant  does  it  afford  to  the  objects  within  the  reach  of 
its  furious  current.  Like  the  scythe  of  the  destroying  angel, 
it  cuts  everything  by  .the  roots,  as  it  were  with  the  careless 
ease  of  the  experienced  mower.  Each  of  its  revolving 
sweeps  collects  a  heap  that  might  be  likened  to  the  full 
sheaf  which  the  husbandman  flings  by  his  side.  On  it  goes, 
with  a  wildness  and  fury  that  are  indescribable ;  and  when 
at  last  its  frightful  blasts  have  ceased,  Nature,  weeping  and 
disconsolate,  is  lefl  bereaved  of  her  beauteous  offspring.  In 
some  instances  even  a  full  centuiy  is  required  before,  with 
all  her  powerful  energies,  she  can  repair  her  loss.  The  plant- 
er has  not  only  lost  his  mansion,  his  crops,  and  his  fiocks, 
but  he  has  to  clear  his  lands  anew,  covered  and  entangled  as 
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they  are  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  are  every- 
where strewn.  The  barque,  overtaken  by  the  storm,  is  cast 
on  the  lee-shore,  and,  if  any  are  left  to  witness  the  fatal  re- 
sults, they  are  the  *  wreckers '  alone,  who,  with  inward  delight, 
gaze  upon  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Our  light  bark  shiv- 
ered like  a  leaf  the  instant  the  blast  reached  her  sides.  We 
thought  she  had  gone  over,  but  the  next  instant  she  was  on 
the  shore.  And  now,  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime  and 
awful  storm,  I  gazed  around  me.  The  waters  drifted  like 
snow,  the  tough  mangroves  hid  their  tops  amid  their  roots, 
and  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waves  driven  among  them 
blended  with  the  howl  of  the  tempest  It  was  not  rain  that 
fell ;  the  masses  of  water  flew  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
when  a  part  of  my  body  was  exposed,  I  felt  as  if  a  smart 
blow  had  been  given  to  it.  But  enough !  —  in  half  an  hour 
it  was  over.  The  pure  blue  sky  once  more  embellished  the 
heavens,  and  although  it  was  now  quite  night,  we  considered 
our  situation  a  good  one.  The  crew  and  some  of  the  party 
spent  the  night  in  the  boat  The  pilot,  myself,  and  one  of 
my  assistants,  took  to  the  heart  of  the  mangroves,  and  hav- 
ing found  high  land,  we  made  a  fire  as  well  as  we  could, 
spread  a  tarpauling,  and,  fixing  our  insect  bars  over  us,  soon 
forgot  in  sleep  the  horrors  that  had  surrounded  us." 

Audubon  returned  to  Charieston  with  a  store  of  rich 
prizes  for  his  work,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston,  greatly  enjoying  Uie  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  last>-named  city.  Then  he  proceeded,  still 
on  his  industrious  explorations,  to  Moose  Island,  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  (situated  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick), where  he  continued  to  extend  his  observations  on 
altogether  different  classes  of  birds  from  those  in  the  South. 
He  afterwards  explored  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  increas- 
ing his  collections,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  a 
witness  to  the  melancholy  death  of  the  great  Spurzheim,  the 
phrenologist     He  was  himself  seized  with  illness,  the  resuU 
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of  close  application  to  his  work,  but  he  soon  after  resolved 
to  set  out  again  in  quest  of  fresh  materials  for  his  pencil 
and  pen. 

This  time,  it  was  the  grand,  rocky  coasts  of  Labrador, 
haunted  by  innumerable  sea-birds,  that  attracted  him.     At 
Eastport,  in  Maine,  he  chartered  a  beautiful  and  fastnsailing 
schooner,  the  "  Ripley,"  and  set  sail,  with  several  friends,  on 
his  delightful  voyage.     He  passed  out  of  the  port  under  a 
salute  of  honor  from  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  of  the  revenue- 
cutter  at  anchor  in  the  bay.     Touching  islands  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Gulf,  each  haunted  by  its  peculiar  tribes  of  birds, 
a  heavy  gale  came  on,  and  the  vessel  sped  away,  under 
reefed  sails,  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.     Masses  of  drifting 
ice  and  snow,  filling  every  nook  and  cove  of  the  rugged 
shores,  came  in  sight;  they  neared  the  coast  at  the  place 
called  the  ^  American  Harbor,"  and  there  Audubon  landed. 
Large  patches  of  unmelted  snow  dappled  the  face  of  the 
wild  country ;  vegetation  had  scarcely  yet  commenced ;  the 
chilliness  of  the  air  was  still  penetrating ;  the  absence  of 
trees,  the  barren  aspect  of  all  around,  the   sombre  mantle 
of  the  mountainous  distance  that  hung  along  the  horizon, 
excited  melancholy  feelings.     But  hist !  what  is  that  ?    It  is 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  —  the  first  sound  that  meets  Audu- 
bon's ear,  —  and  the  delightful  associations  it  called  up  at 
once  reconciled  him  to  the  comparative  miseries  of  the 
locality,  so  difierent  firom  the  glowing  luxuriance  of  Florida, 
and  his  favorite  Louisiana.     Robins,  hopping  about  amid 
the  blossoms  of  the  dogwood ;  black-poll  warblers,  and  nu- 
merous other  birds,  some  of  them  entirely  new,  began  to 
appear ;  and  soon  Audubon  was  fully  absorbed  in  his  de- 
lightful pursuit      The  Ripley  sailed    further  north,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Little  Macatina,  of  which  this  is  his 
description  j  — - 

**  It  was  the  middle  of  July ;  the  weather  was  mild,  and 
very  pleasant;   our  vessel  made  her  way,  under  a  smart 
9  M 
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breeze,  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  beyood  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small,  circular  basin  of  water,  having 
an  extent  of  seven  or  eight  acres.  It  was  so  surrounded  by 
high,  abrupt,  and  rugged  rocks,  that,  as  I  glanced  around,  I 
could  find  no  apter  comparison  for  our  situation  than  that  of 
a  nut-shell  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin.  The  dari^  shadows  that 
overspread  the  waters,  and  the  mournful  silence  of  the  sur- 
rounding desert,  sombred  our  otherwise  glad  feelings  into  a 
state  of  awe.  The  scenery  was  grand  and  melancholy.  On 
one  side  hung  over  our  heads,  in  stupendous  masses,  a  rock 
several  hundred  feet  high,  the  fissures  of  which  might  to 
some  have  looked  like  the  mouths  of  a  huge,  undefined 
monster.  Here  and  there  a  few  dwarf  pines  were  stuck,  as 
if  by  magic,  to  this  enormous  mass  of  granite ;  in  a  gap 
of  the  cliff,  the  brood  of  a  pair  of  grim  ravens  shrunk  from 
our  sight,  and  the  gulls,  one  after  another,  began  to  wend 
their  way  overhead  towards  the  middle  of  the  quiet  pool,  as 
the  furling  of  the  sails  was  accompanied  by  the  glad  cries 
<^  the  sailors.  The  remarkable  land-beacons  erected  in  that 
country  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbor,  looked  like  so  many 
figures  of  gigantic  stature,  formed  from  the  large  blocks 
that  lay  on  eve^y  hill  around.  A  low  valley,  in  which 
meandered  a  rivulet,  opened  at  a 'distance  to  the  view.  The 
remains  of  a  deserted  camp  o£  seal-catchers  was  easily 
traced  from  our  deck,  and  as  easily  could  we  perceive  the 
innate  tendency  of  man  to  mischief,  in  the  charred  and 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  dwarf-pine  forests.  But  the  harbor 
was  so  safe  and  commodious,  that,  before  we  left  it  to  find 
shelter  in  another,  we  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  its 
friendly  protection." 

Thus  coasting  along  Labrador,  peeping  into  its  bays  and 
inlets,  —  through  bogs,  and  ice,  and  fishing-smacks,  pursuing 
their  vocations,  —  landing  here  and  there  along  the  coast, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior,  —  the  summer  of  1833 
passe<l  joyously   and   profitably.      Audubon   eori<?hed    his 
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portfolio  with  drawings  of  new  birds,  and  his  note-book 
with  numerous  fine  descriptions  of  Labrador  coast-life  and 
scenery.  He  describes  cod-fishing  in  glowing  colors ;  de- 
votes a  chapter  each  to  the  "  eggers  of  Labrador,"  and  the 
**  squatters  of  Labrador ; "  and  enlivens  his  details  of  the 
natural  history,  haunts,  and  habits  of  birds  by  a  thousand 
interesting  adventures  and  reflections.  He  makes  you  feel 
the  enthusiasm  he  felt  himself,  and  shares  with  you  the 
delight  he  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  cruisings  and 
joumeyings.  He  returned  to  the  States  in  autumn,  touching 
at  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
thence  on  to  Boston.  **  One  day  only  was  spent  there,  when 
the  husband  was  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who,  with  equal 
tenderness,  embraced  his  beloved  child."  For  Audubon's 
eldest  son  had  accompanied  him  in  this  last-named  voyage. 

Subscribers  to  the  "  Birds  of  America "  now  increased ; 
friends  multiplied  in  all  quarters;  and  he  proceeded  again 
to  England  to  superintend  the  continued  publication  of  his 
work.  There  he  extended  his  friendships  and  enlarged  his 
knowledge,  comparing  his  experience  with  that  of  the  great- 
est authorities  in  natural  history.  His  third  volume  of 
"  Ornithological  Biography  *'  was  published  in  1835  ;  in  it  he 
gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Thomas 
Bewick,  the  famous  w6b^-*engraver  and  naturalist,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  TKis  volume  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to 
the  two  first,  and  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer. 
In  it  he  describes  birds  of  North  and  South,  of  Labrador  and 
Florida,  of  the  Great  Pine  Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  swamps  along  the  Mississippi,  with  marvellous  pictu- 
resque power  and  fidelity.  He  returned  to  the  States  in 
1836,  again  to  pursue  his  studies  ;  again  he  visited  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Florida,  and  sailed  through  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  New  Orleans ;  then  explored  the  coast  of  Texas  to 
the  Bay  of  Galveston,  travelled  across  Texas,  and  returned 
again  to  New  Orleans.     Crossing  the  country  by  Mobile, 
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Pensacola,  and  Augusta,  he  again  reached  Charleston,  and 
thence  northwards  by  Washington  to  New  York.  He  em- 
barked again  for  England  in  1837,  where  new  honors  and 
diplomas  awaited  him,  bringing  out  his  fourth  volume  of 
^^  Ornithological  Biography  "-at  the  end  of  1838..  He  was 
now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  but,  speaking  of  himself,  he 
observed:  "The  adventures  and  vicissitudes  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot,  instead  of  tending  to  diminish  the  fervid 
enthusiasm  of  my  nature,  have  imparted  a  toughness  to  my 
bodily  constitution,  naturally  strong,  and  to  my  mind,  naturally 
buoyant,  an  elasticity  such  as  to  assure  me  that,  though  some* 
what  old,  and  considerably  denuded  in  the  frontal  region,  I 
could  yet  perform  on  foot  a  journey  of  any  length,  were  I 
sure  that  I  should  thereby  add  materially  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ever-interesting  creatures  which  have  for  so  long  a 
time  occupied  my  thoughts  by  day,  and  filled  my  dreams 
with  pleasant  images."  In  the  following  year,  1839,  he  pub« 
lished  his  fifth  and  last  volume,  and  was  then  as  full  of  hope 
and  life  as  ever.  His  only  regret,  in  parting  with  his  readers, 
was  that  he  could  not  transfer  to  them  the  whole  of  the 
practical  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  during  so  many 
years  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature. 

"Amid  the  tall  grass,"  said  he,  "of  the  far-extended 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  solemn  gusts  of  the  North,  <m 
the  heights  of  the  midland  mountains,  by  the  shores  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  on  the  bosom  of  the  vast  lakes  and 
magnificent  rivers,  have  I  sought  to  search  out  the  things 
which  have  been  hidden  since  the  creation  of  this  wondrous 
world,  or  seen  only  by  the  naked  Indian,  who  has,  for 
unknown  ages,  dwelt  in  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  wil- 
derness. Who  is  the  stranger  to  my  own  dear  country  that 
can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  its  primeval  woods,  — of 
the  glory  of  those  columnar  trunks  that  for  centuries  have 
waved  in  the  breeze  and  resisted  the  shock  of  tlie  tempest,  — 
of  the  vast  bays  of  our  Atlantic  coasts,  replenished  by  thoa- 
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sands  of  streams,  differing  in  magnitude  as  differ  the  stars 
that  sparkle  in  the  expanse  of  the  pure  heavens,  —  of  the 
density  of  aspect  in  our  Western  plains,  our  sandy  South* 
em  shores,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps,  and  the  cliffs 
that  protect  our  Eastern  coasts,  — •  of  the  rapid  currents  of 
the  Mexiaui  Gul^  and  the  rushing  tide-streams  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  —  of  our  ocean  lakes,  our  mighty  rivers,  our 
thundering  cataracts',  our  majestic  mountains,  rearing  their 
snowy  heads  into  tlie  calmest  regions  of  the  clear  cold  sky  ? 
Would  that  I  could  delineate  the  varied  features  of  that 
loved  land  I " 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  full  of  love  for  nature.  He  went 
on  observing,  comparing,  and  noting  down  his  experience,  to 
the  last  On  the  27th  of  January  last,  1851,  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six,  "  the  Ameri- 
can woodsman,"  to  use  his  own  words  in  one  of  his  vol- 
umes, ^  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
fidl  asleep." 
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ENGLAND  has  as  yet  produced  no  naturalist  so  distin- 
guished as  Auduhon  in  his  particular  department  of 
science.  "Wilson,  the  Paisley  weaver,  published  an  admi- 
rable work  on  the  birds  of  America,  and,  having  settled  in 
that  country,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  American  rather 
than  as  a  British  writer.  Macgillivray,  perhaps,  stands  at 
the  head  of  English  writers  on  British  birds.  His  history 
is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  ardent  devotees  of  science 
and  art  His  early  life  was  a  long  and  arduous  struggle 
with  difficulties,  poverty,  and  neglect;  and  it  was  only 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  he  had  completed  the 
last  volume  of  his  admirable  work,  that  he  saw  the  clouds 
which  had  obscured  his  early  fortunes  clearing  away  and  re- 
vealing the  bright  sky  and  sunshine  beyond,  —  but,  alas !  the 
success  came  too  late :  his  constitution  had  given  way  in  the 
ardor  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  self-devoted  man  of  science 
sank  lamented  into  an  early  grave. 

William  Macgillivray  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  the  son  of 
comparatively  poor  parents,  who  nevertheless  found  the 
means  of  sending  him  to  the  University  of  his  native  town, 
in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  Ins 
intention  to  take  out  a  medical  degree,  and  he -served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  physician  with  tliis  view ;  but  his  means 
were  too  limited,  and  his  love  of  natural  history  too  ardent, 
to  allow  him  to  follow  the  profession  as  a  means  of  support 
He  accordingly  sought  for  a  situation  which  should  at  the 
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6aiQe4une  enable  him  to  subsist  and  to  pursue  his  favorite 
pursuit 

Such  a  situation  presented  itself  in  1823,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  assistant  and  secretaiy  to  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  Keeper  of  the  Mu- 
seum, of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The  collection  of  natu- 
ral history  at  that  place  is  one  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  there  with  increased  zest 
and  pix)fit;  —  not,  however,  as  regarded  his  purse,  for  the 
office  ti  as  by  no  means  lucrative ;  but,  having  the  charge  of 
this  fine  collection,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  scientific  ornithology  during  the  winter, 
whilst  during  the  summer  vacation  he  made  long  excursions 
in  the  countiy  in  order  to  investigate  and  record  the  habits 
of  British  birds.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Conservator 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  have  often  seen  him  diligently  poring  over, 
dissecting,  and  preparing  the  specimens  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  added  to  that  fine  collection.  It  was  while  offici- 
ating in  the  latter  capacity  that  he  wrote  the  three  first  vol- 
umes of  his  elaborate  work.  His  spare  time  was  also  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  numerous  other  works  on  natural 
history,  some  of  them  of  standard  excellence ;  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  eke  out  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  of 
singular  order  and  method  in  his  habits,  a  strict  economist  of 
time,  every  moment  of  which  he  turned  to  useful  account 
Although  he  studied  and  wrote  upon  many  subjects,  —  zool- 
ogy, geology,  botany,  moUusca,  physiology,  agiiculture,  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  soils  and  subsoils,  —  ornithology  was  al- 
ways liis  favorite  pursuit  He  accompanied  Audubon  in 
most  of  his  ornithological  rambles  in  Scotland,  and  doubtless 
imbibed  some  portion  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  American  literally  burned.  Mr.  Macgillivray  wi-ote  the 
descriptions  of  the  species,  and  of  the  alimentaiy  and  respira- 
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tory  organs,  for  Audubon's  work.  His  own  "British  girds'* 
reminds  us  in  many  parts  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Audutx^v 
and  of  the  graces  of  that  writer's  style.  Like  him,  Macgil- 
livray  used  to  watch  the  birds  of  which  he  was  in  search  by 
night  and  day.  Wrapped  in  his  plaid,  he  would  lie  down 
upon  the  open  moor  or  on  the  hill-side,  waiting  the  approach 
of  morning  to  see  the  feathered  tribes  start  up  and  meet  the 
sun,  to  dart  after  their  prey,  or  to  feed  their  impatient  brood. 
We  remember  one  such  night  spent  by  him  on  the  ^de  of 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  described  in  one  of  his  earl^works, 
which  is  full  of  descriptive  beauty,  as  well  as  of  sound  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  in  hand.  There  is  another  similar 
description  of  a  night  spent  by  him  among  the  mountains  of 
Braemar.  He  had  been  in  search  of  the  gray  ptarmigan, 
whose  haunts  and  habits  he  was  engaged  in  studying  at  the 
^me,  and  had  traced  the  river  Dee  far  up  to  its  sources 
among  the  hills,  where  all  traces  of  the  stream  became  lost : 
clouds  began  to  gather ;  nevertheless  he  pressed  on  towards 
the  hill-top,  until  at  length  he  found  himself  on  the  sunmiit 
of  a  magnificent  precipice,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  length.  "  The  scene,"  he  says,  "  that 
now  presented  itself  to  my  view  was  the  most  splendid  that 
I  had  then  seen.  All  around  rose  mountains  beyond  moun- 
tains, whose  granite  ridges,  rugged  and  tempest-beaten,  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines  worn  by  the  torrents,  gradually 
became  dimmer  as  they  receded,  until  at  length  on  the  verge 
of  tlie  horizon  they  were  blended  with  the  clouds  or  stood 
abrupt  agamst  the  clear  sky.  A  solemn  stillness  pervaded 
all  nature;  no  living  creature  was  to  be  seen:  the  dusky 
wreaths  of  vapor  rolled  majestically  over  the  dark  valleys, 
and  clung  to  the  craggy  summits  of  the  everlasting  hills.  A 
melancholy,  pleasing,  incomprehensible  feeling  creeps  over 
the  soul  when  the  lone  wanderer  contemplates  the  vast,  the 
solemn,  the  solitary  scene,  over  which  savage  grandeur  and 
sterility  preside. 
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^The  sm^mits  of  the  loftier  momitams,  Cairngorm  on 
the  one  hand,  Ben-na-muic-doi  and  B^ivrotan  on  the  other, 
and  Loch-na-gar  on  the  south,  were  covered  with  mist ;  but 
the  clouds  had  rolled  westward  from  Ben-na*buird,  on  which 
I  stood,  leaving  its  summit  entirely  free.  The  beams  of  the 
setting  son  burst  in  masses  of  light  here  and  there  through 
the  openings  in  the  clouds,  which  exhibited  a  hundred  vary- 
ing shades.  There,  over  the  ridges  of  yon  brown  and  top- 
rent-wom  mountain,  hangs  a  vast  mass  of  livid  vapor, 
gorgeously  glowing  with  deep  crimson  along  all  its  lowep- 
fiinged  margin.  Here  the  white  shroud  that  clings  to  the 
peaked  summits  assumes  on  its  western  side  a  delicate  hue, 
like  that  of  the  petals  of  the  pale-red  rose.  Far  away  to  the 
north  glooms  a  murky  cloud,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
stonn  are  mustering  their  strength,  and  preparing  the  forked 
lightnings,  which  at  midnight  they  will  fling  over  the  valley 
of  the  Spey." 

The  traveller,  seeing  night  coming  on,  struck  into  a  corry, 
down  which  a  small  mountain  streamlet  rushed ;  and  having 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  he  began  to  run,  starting 
the  ptarmigans  from  their  seats  and  the  does  from  their  kur. 
It  became  quite  dark ;  still  he  went  on  walking  for  two 
bom's,  but  ail  traces  of  the  path  became  lost,  and  he  groped 
his  way  amid  blocks  of  granite,  ten  miles  at  least  from  any 
human  habitation,  and  "  with  no  better  cheer  in  my  waUet,** 
he  says,  "  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  cake  of  barley  and  a  few 
crumbs  of  cheese,  winch  a  i^^herd  had  given  me.  Before 
I  resolved  to  halt  for  the  night,  I  had,  unfortunately,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  np  the  glen  that  I  had  left  behind  mc  the 
region  of  heath,  so  tiiat  I  could  not  procure  enough  for  a  bed. 
Pulling  some  grass  and  moss,  however,  I  spread  it  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  falling  into  a 
sort  of  slumber.  About  midnight  I  looked  up  on  the  moon 
and  stars  that  were  at  times  covered  by  the  masses  of  vapor 
that  lolled  along  the  summits  of  the  mountams,  which,  with 
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their  tremendous  precipices,  completely  surrounded  the  hol- 
low in  which  I  cowered,  like  a  ptarmigan  in  the  hill-conj. 
Behind  me,  in  the  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  was  a 
lofty  mass  enveloped  in  clouds ;  on  the  right  a  pyramidal 
rock,  and  beside  it  a  peak  of  less  elevation ;  on  the  left  a 
ridge  from  the  great  mountain,  terminating  below  in  a  dark 
conical  prominence ;  and  straight  before  me,  in  the  east,  at 
the  distance  apparently  of  a  mile,  another  vast  mass.  Findr 
ing  myself  cold,  although  the  weather  was  mild,  I  got  up 
and  made  me  a  couch  of  larger  stones,  grass,  and  a  little 
short  heath ;  unloosed  my  pack,  covered  one  of  my  ex- 
tremities with  a  nightcap,  and  thrust  a  pair  of  dry  stockings 
on  the  other,  ate  a  portion  of  my  scanty  store,  drank  two  or 
three  glasses  of  water  from  a  neighboring  rill,  placed  myself 
in  an  easy  posture,  and  fell  asleep.  About  sunrise  I  awoke, 
fresh,  but  feeble  ;  ascended  the  glen ;  passed  through  a  mag- 
nificent corry,  composed  of  vast  rocks  of  granite ;  ascended 
the  steep  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  length  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  light  gray  mist 
that  rolled  rapidly  along  the  ridges.  As  the  clouds  cleared 
away  at  intervals,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  scene,  I  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  glen  in  which  I  had  passed  the  night, 
the  corry,  the  opposite  hills,  and  a  blue  lake  before  me.  The 
stream  which  I  had  followed  I  traced  to  two  large  fountains, 
from  each  of  which  I  took  a  glassful,  which  I  quaffed  to  the 
health  of  my  best  friends. 

<<  Descending  from  this  summit,  I  wandered  over  a  high 
moor,  came  upon  the  brink  of  rocks  that  bounded  a  deep 
valley,  in  which  was  a  black  lake ;  proceeded  over  the  un- 
known region  of  alternate  bogs  and  crags;  raised  several 
flocks  of  gray  ptarmigans,  and  at  length,  by  follo^dng  a 
ravine,  entered  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Spey,  near  the 
mouth  of  which  I  saw  a  water-ouzel.  It  was  not  until  noon 
that  I  reached  a  hut,  in  which  I  procured  some  milk.  In 
the  evening,  at  Kingussie,  I  examined  the  ample  store  of 
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plants  that  1  had  collected  in  crossing  the  Grampians,  and 
refreshed  myself  with  a  long  sleep  in  a  more  comfortiible 
bed  than  one  of  granite  slabs  with  a  little  grass  and  heather 
q>read  ovei  them." 

Macgillivray's  description  of  the  golden  eagle  of  the  high- 
lands, in  its  eloquence,  reminds  one  of  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  his  friend  Audubon.  We  can  only  give  a  few  brief 
extracts. 

"  The  golden  eagle  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  a  zodlogical  society,  nor  when  fettered  on  the 
smooth  lawn  of  an  aristocratic  mansion,  or  perched  on  the 
rockwork  of  a  nursery-garden ;  nor  can  his  habits  be  well 
described  by  a  cockney  ornithologist,  whose  proper  province 
it  is  to  concoct  systems,  *work  out*  analogies,  and  give 
names  to  skins  that  liave  come  from  foreign  lands  carefully 
packed  in  boxes  lined  with  tin.  Far  away  among  the  brown 
hills  of  Albyn  is  thy  dwelling-place,  chief  of  the  rocky 
glen !  On  the  crumbling  crag  of  red  granite  —  that  tower 
of  the  fissured  precipices  of  Loch-na-gar —  thou  hast  reposed 
in  safety.  The  croak  of  the  raven  has  broken  thy  slumbers, 
and  thou  gatherest  up  thy  huge  wings,  smoothest  thy  feathers 
on  thy  sides,  and  preparest  to  launch  into  the  aerial  ocean. 
Bird  of  the  desert,  solitary  though  thou  art,  and  hateful  to 
the  sight  of  many  of  thy  fellow-creatures,  thine  must  be  a 
happy  life  !  No  lord  hast  thou  to  bend  thy  stubborn  soul  to 
his  will,  no  cares  corrode  thy  heart ;  seldom  does  fear  chill 
thy  free  spirit,  for  the  windy  tempest  and  the  thick  sleet  can- 
not injure  thee,  and  the  lightnings  may  flash  around  thee, 
and  the  thunders  shake  the  everlasting  hills,  without  rousing 
thee  from  thy  dreamy  repose. 

«  See  how  the  sunshine  brightens  the  yellow  tint  of  his 
head  and  neck,  until  it  shines  almost  like  gold !  There  he 
stands,  nearly  erect,  with  his  tail  depressed,  his  large  wings 
half  raised  by  his  side,  his  neck  stretched  out,  and  his  eye 
glistening  as  he  glances  around.     Like  other  robbers  of  the 
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desert,  he  has  a  noble  aspect,  an  imperative  mien,  a  look  of 
proud  defiance  ;  but  his  nobility  has  a  dash  of  churlishness, 
and  his  falconship  a  vulturine  tinge.  Still  he  is  a  noble 
bird,  powerful,  independent,  proud,  and  ferocious ;  regardless 
of  the  weal  or  woe  of  others,  and  intent  solely  on  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  appetite;  without  generosity,  without 
honor ;  bold  against  the  defenceless,  but  ever  ready  to  sneak 
from  danger.  Such  is  his  nobihty,  about  which  men  have 
so  raved.  Suddenly  he  raises  his  wings,  for  he  has  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  shepherd  in  the  corry ;  and  bending  foiv 
ward,  he  springs  into  the  air.  O  that  this  pencil  of  mine 
were  a  musket  charged  with  buckshot  I  Hardly  do  those 
vigorous  flaps  serve  at  first  to  prevent  his  descent ;  but  now, 
curving  upwards,  he  glides  majestically  along.  As  he  passes 
the  comer  of  that  buttressed  and  battlemented  crag,  forth 
rush  two  ravens  from  their  nest,  croaking  fiercely.  While 
one  flies  above  him  the  other  steals  beneath,  and  they  essay 
to  strike  him,  but  dare  not,  for  they  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  his  grasp ;  and  after  following 
him  a  little  way  they  return  to  their  home,  vainly  exulting 
in  the  thought  of  having  driven  him  from  their  neighboi 
hood.  Bent  on  a  far  journey,  he  advances  in  a  direct 
course,  flapping  his  great  wings  at  regular  intervals^  then 
shooting  along  without  seeming  to  move  them. 

^  Over  the  moors  he  sweeps,  at  the  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  bending  his  course  to  either  side,  his  wings 
wide  spread,  his  neck  and  feet  retracted,  now  beating  the 
air,  and  again  saihng  smoothly  along.  Suddenly  he  stops, 
poises  himself  for  a  moment,  stoops,  but  recovers  himself 
without  reaching  the  ground.  The  object  of  his  regards,  a 
golden  plover,  which  he  had  espied  on  her  nest,  has  eluded 
him,  and  he  cares  not  to  pursue  it.  Now  he  ascends  a  little, 
wheels  in  short  curves,  —  presently  rushes  down  headlong,  — 
assumes  the  horizontal  position,  —  when  close  to  the  ground* 
l>vBveatA  his  bemg  dashed  against  it  by  expanding  his  wiogi 
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and  tail,  —  thrusts  fortli  his  talons,  and,  grasping  a  poor  ter- 
rified ptarmigan  that  sits  cowering  among  the  graj  lichen, 
squeezes  it  to  death,  nuses  his  head  exultinglj,  emits  a 
dear,  shrill  cry,  and,  springing  fiY>ili  the  ground,  pursues  his 
journey, 

^  In  passing  a  tall  cli£P  that  overhangs  a  small  lake,  he 
is  assailed  bj  a  fierce  peregrine  falcon,  which  darts  and 
plunges  at  him  as  if  determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  booty, 
or  diive  him  headlong  to  the  ground.  This  proves  a  more 
dangerous  he  than  the  raven,  and  the  eagle  screams,  yelps, 
and  throws  himself  into  postures  of  defiance  ;  but  at  length 
the  hawk,  seeing  the  tyrant  is  not  bent  on  plundering  his 
nest,  leaves  him  to  pursue  his  course  unmolested.  -Over 
woods  aild  green  fields  and  scattered  hamlete  speeds  the  ea- 
gle ;  and  now  he  enters  the  long  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  the 
uf^r  end  of  which  is  dimly  seen  through  the  thin  gray  mist 
the  rock  of  his  nest  About  a  mile  from  it  he  meets  his 
mate,  who  has  been  abroad  on  a  similar  i^rand,  and  is 
returning  with  a  white  hare  in  her  talons.  They  congratu- 
late each  other  with  loud  yelping  cries,  which  rouse  the 
drowsy  sh^h^rd  on  the  strath  below,  who,  mindful  of  the 
lambs  carried  off  in  spring-time^  sends  after  them  his  male- 
di<^on.  Now  they  reach  their  nest,  and  are  greeted  by  their 
young  with  loud  clamor." 

His  descriptions  of  the  haunts  of  the  wild  birds  of  the 
N(»th  are  full  of  picturesque  beauty.  Those  of  the  grouse, 
the  ptarmigan,  the  merlin,  are  full  of  memorable  pictures, 
fuid  here  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  haunts  of  the  common 
snipe,  which  recalls  many  delightful  associations.  '^  Beauti- 
ful are  those  green  woods  that  hang  upon  die  cn^gy  sides 
of  the  fern-clad  hills,  where  the  beath-fidwl  threads  its  way 
among  the  tufls  of  brown  heath,  and  the  cuckoo  sings  his 
ever-pleasing  notes  as  he  balances  himself  on  ihe  gray  stone, 
vibrating  his  fan-like  taiL  Now  I  listen  to  the  simple  song 
of  the  moontain  blackbird,  warbled  by  the  quiet  lake  thai 
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spreads  its  glittering  bosom  to  the  sun,  winding  far  away 
among  the  mountains,  amid  whose  rocky  glens  wander  the 
wild  deer,  tossing  their  antlered  heads  on  high  as  they  snuff 
the  breeze  tainted  with  the  odor  of  the  slow-paced  shepherd 
and  his  faithful  dog.  In  that  recess,  formed  by  two  moss-clad 
slabs  of  micarslate,  the  lively  wren  jerks  up  its  little  tml, 
and  chits  its  merry  note,  as  it  recalls  its  straggling  young 
ones  that  have  wandered  among  the  bushes.  From  the 
sedgy  slope,  sprmkled  with  white  cotton-grass,  comes  the 
slirill  cry  of  the  solitary  curlew  ;  and  there,  high  over  the 
heath,  wings  his  meandering  way  the  joyous  snipe,  giddy 
with  excess  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

"  There  another  has  sprung  from,  among  the  yellow-flow- 
ered marigolds  that  profusely  cover  the  marsh.  Upwards 
slantingly,  on  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  he  shoots,  uttering 
the  while  his  shrill,  two-noted  cry.  Tissick,  tissick,  quoth 
the  snipe,  as  he  leaves  the  bog.  Now  in  silence  he  wends 
his  way,  until  at  length,  having  reached  the  height  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  feet,  he  zigzags  along,  emitting  a  louder  and 
shriller  cry  of  zoo-zee,  zoo-zee,  zoo-zee  ;  which  over,  vary- 
ing his  action,  he  descends  on  quivering  pinions,  curvmg 
towards  the  earth  with  surprising  speed,  while  from  the 
rapid  beats  of  his  wing  the  tremulous  air  gives  to  the  ear 
what  at  first  seems  the  voice  of  distant  thunder.  This  noise 
some  have  likened  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat  at  a  distance  on 
the  hill-side,  and  thus  have  named  our  bird  the  Air-goat  and 
Air-bleater." 

In  his  later  volumes,  the  naturalist  gives  many  admirable 
descriptions  of  the  haunts  of  sea-birds  along  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  his  native  Highlands.  He  loves  to  paint  the  coast 
of  the  lonely  Hebrides,  where  he  often  resorted  in  the  sum- 
mer months  to  watch  and  study  the  divers  and  plungers  of 
the  sea.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  of  the  gray  heron 
on  a  Highland  coast :  — 

"The  cold  blasts  of  the  north  sweep  along  the  ruffled 
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surface  of  the  lake,  over  whose  deep  waters  frown  the  rug- 
ged crags  of  rusty  gneiss,  having  their  crevices  sprinkled 
with  tufts  of  withered  herbage,  and  their  summits  covered 
with  stunted  birches  and  alders.  The  desolate  hills  around 
are  partially  covered  with  snow,  the  pastures  ai'e  drenched 
with  the  rains,  the  brown  torrents  scum  the  heathy  slopes, 
Rnd  the  little  birds  have  long  ceased  to  enhven  those  de- 
Berted  thickets  with  their  gentle  songs.  Margining  the 
waters,  extends  a  long  muddy  beach,  over  which  are  scat- 
tered blocks  of  stone,  partially  clothed  with  dusky  and  oli- 
vaceous weeds.  Here  and  there  a  gull  floats  buoyantly  in 
the  shallows  ;  some  oyster-catchers  repose  on  a  gravel-bank, 
their  bills  buried  among  their  plumage ;  and  there,  on  that 
low  shelf,  is  perched  a  soUtary  heron,  like  a  monument  of 
listless  indolence, — a  bird  petrified  in  its  slumber.  At 
another  time,  when  the  tide  has  retired,  you  may  find  it 
wandering,  with  slow  and  careful  tread,  among  the  little 
pools,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  in  search  of  small  fishes 
and  cr^bs ;  but,  unless  you  are  bent  on  watching  it,  you  will 
find  more  amusement  in  observing  the  lively  tringas  and 
tumstones,  ever  in  rapid  motion ;  for  the  heron  is  a  dull  and 
lazy  bird,  or  at  least  he  seems  to  be  such ;  and  even  if  you 
draw  near,  he  rises  in  so  listless  a  manner,  that  you  think  it 
R  hard  task  for  him  to  unfold  his  large  wings  and  heavily 
beat  the  air,  until  he  has  fairly  raised  himself.  But  now  he 
floats  away,  lightly,  though  with  slow  flapping,  screams  his 
harsh  cry,  and  tries  to  soar  to  some  distant  place,  where  he 
may  remain  unmolested  by  the  prying  naturalist 

^  Perhaps  you  may  wonder  at  finding  him  in  so  cold  and 
desolate  a  place  as  this  dull  sea-creek,  on  the  most  northern 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  winter ; 
but  the  heron  courts  not  society,  and  seems  to  care  as  little  as 
any  one  for  the  cold.  Were  you  to  betake  yourself  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  the  scenery  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  and  the  inlands  swarm  with  ducks  and  gulh. 
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there,  too,  70a  Tfould'^  find  the  heron,  nnidtered  in  manners, 
slow  in  his  moTements,  careful  and  patient,  ever  hungry  and 
ever  lean ;  §or  even  when  in  best  condition,  he  never  attains 
the  plumpness  that  gives  jou  the  idea  of  a  comfortable  ex- 
istence." 

In  1841  Mr.  I^Iacgiliivraj  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  History  in  Marisdial  College, 
Aberdeen,  solely  on  account  of  his  aduiowledged  merit,  fot 
he  had  no  interest  whatever ;  and'  the  zeal,  ability,  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  amply  justified  the 
nomination.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer, — clear,  simple, 
and  methodical,  laboring  to  ky  securely  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  his  pupik.  He  imbued  them  with 
the  love  of  science,  and  communicated  to  them  —  as  every 
successful  lecturer  cannot  fail  to  do  —  a  portion  of  his  own 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  made  an  excursion  to  Braemar, 
with  the  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Balmoral  (which  was  ready  for  publication  at  the 
time  of  his  death) ;  and  he  afterwards  extended  his  excur- 
sion to  the  central  region  of  the  Grampians,  in  pursuit  of  the 
materials  for  another  work.  Tlie  fatigue  and  exposure  which 
he  underwent  on  this  occasion  seriously  a£^ted  his  health ; 
and  he  removed  to  Torquay,  in  Devon,  in  hopes  of  renewed 
vigor.  But  he  never  rallied.  A  severe  calamity  befell  him 
while  in  Devon,  through  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  to 
\Hiom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  Neverthdess,  he  went  on 
steadily  with  his  work,  which  even  his  seriously  impaired 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  interrupt.  We  can  conoeive 
him  in  sudi  a  state  to  have  written  the  following  passage, 
which  appears  in  the  Preface  to  his  last  work,  published  ia 
the  week  of  his  death. 

^  As  the  wounded  bird  seeks  some  quiet  retreat,  where, 
freed  from  the  persecution  of  the  pitikss  fowler,  it  may  pass 
the  time  of  its  anguish  in  icH*getfhlnes8  of  the  outer  wvirid*  ao 
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hare  1,  assailed  by  disease,  betakenliijBtll  iffusheltered 
nook^  where,  unaimoyed  bj  the  piercing  blasts  of  the  North 
Sea,  I  had  been  led  to  hope  that  my  life  might  be  protracted 
beyond  the  most,  dangerous  seas(Hi  of  the  year.  It  is  thus 
that  I  issue  from  Devonshire  the  present  volume,  which, 
however,  contsdns  no  observations  of  mine  made  there,  the 
scenes  of  my  labors  being  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

"It  is  weU  that  the  observations  from  which  these  de- 
scriptions have  been  prepared,  were  made  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  health,  and  freedom  from  engrossing  public  duties ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  now  I  should  be  in  some  respects  less 
qualified  for  the  task,  —  more,  however,  from  the  failure  of 
physical  than  of  mental  power.  Here,  on  the  rocky  pn>m« 
ontory,  I  shiver  in  the  breeze,  which,  to  my  companion,  is 
but  cool  and  bracing.  The  east  wind  ruffles  the  sea,  and 
impels  the  little  waves  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay, 
which  present  alternate  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  and  beaches 
of  yellow  sand,  backed  by  undulated  heights  and  gentle 
acdivities,  slowly  rising  to  the  not  distant  horizon ;  fields 
and  woods,  with  villages,  and  scattered  villas,  forming  —  not 
wild  nor  altogether  tame  —  a  pleasing  landscape,  which,  in 
its  summer  and  autumnal  garniture  of  grass  and  com,  and 
sylvan  verdure,  orchard  blossom  and  fruit,  tangled  fence- 
bank,  and  furze-clad  common,  will  be  beautiful  indeed  to 
the  lover  of  nature.  Then,  the  balmy  breezes  from  the 
west  and  south  will  waft  health  to  the  reviving  invalid. 
At  present,  the  cold  vernal  gales  sweep  along  the  Channel, 
conveying  to  its  haven  the  extended  fleet  of  boats  that 
render  Bircham,  on  the  q>posite  horn  of  the  bay,  one  ol 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  southern  fishing-stations  of  Eng- 
land. High  over  the  waters,  here  and  there,  a  solitaiy  gull 
slowly  advances  against  the  breeze,  or  shoots  athwart,  or, 
with  a  beautiful  gliding  motion,  sweeps  down  the  aerial  cur- 
rent.    At  the  entrance  to  Torquay  are  assembled  many  birds 
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of  the  same  kind,  which,  by  their  hovering  near  the  surface, 
their  varied  evolutions,  and  mingling  cries,  indicate  a  shoal, 
probably,  of  atherines  or  sprats.  On  that  little  p}Tamidal 
rock,  projecting  from  the  water,  repose  two  dusky  cormo- 
rants ;  and  far  away,  in  the  direction  of  Portland  Island,  a 
gannet,  well  known  by  its  peculiar  flight,  winnows  its  explor- 
ing way,  and  plunges  headlong  into  the  deep." 

And,  speaking  of  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  on  tlie 
last  page  he  says  of  it :  — 

"  Commenced  in  hope,  and  carried  on  with  zeal,  though 
ended  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  I  can  look  upon  my  work  iivitb- 
out  much  regard  to  the  opinions  which  contemporary  writers 
may  form  of  it,  assured  that  what  is  useful  in  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  knowing  that  already  it  lias  had  a  benefieial  effect 
on  many  of  the  present,  and  will  more  powerfully  influence 
the  next  generation  of  our  home  ornithologists.  I  had  been 
led  to  think  that  I  had  occasionally  been  somewhat  rude,  or 
at  least  blunt,  in  my  criticisms ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  wherem 
I  have  much  erred  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  apologize.  I  have  been  honest  and  sincere  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  truth.  With  death,  apparently  not  dis- 
tant, before  my  eyes,  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I  have  not 
countenanced  error  through  fear  or  favor ;  neither  have  I  in 
any  case  modified  my  statements  so  as  to  endeavor  thereby 
to  conceal  or  palliate  my  faults.  Though  I  might  have  ac- 
complished more,  I  am  thankful  for  having  been  permitted 
to  add  very  considerably  to  the  knowledge  previously  oh- 
tained  of  a  very  pleasant  subject  If  I  have  not  very  fre- 
quently indulged  in  reflections  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  as  suggested  by  even  my  imperfect  under- 
standing of  his  wonderful  works,  it  is  not  because  I  have  not 
ever  been  sensible  of  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and 
his  creatures,  nor  because  my  chief  enjoyment  when  wander- 
ing among  the  hills  and  valleys,  exploring  the  rugged  shores 
of  tho  ocean,  or  searching  the  cultivated  fields,  has  not  been 
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in  a  sense  of  His  presence.    *  To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great 
wonders '  be  all  the  glory  and  praise.     Reader,  farev/ell  1 " 

Mr.  Macgillivray  was  able  to  return  to  Aberdeen  —  to 
die.  He  expired  on  the  5th  of  September,  1852,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  leaving  a  large  family  behind  liim,  for  whom  he  had 
been  unable  (through  the  slendemess  of  his  means  through- 
out life)  to  make  any  provision.  His  eldest  son,  however, 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  naturalist,  having  been 
employ^  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition sent  by  liim  round  the  world ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  Government  Naturalist  on  board  the  Rattlesnake, 
to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
Southern  Pacific.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  have  con- 
siderable accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  these  interesting  regions  from  his  already  experienced  pen. 
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SYDNEY  SMITH,  in  his  amusing  and  clever  letter  to 
Archdeacon  Singleton,  thus  describes  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell :  —  ^  There  is  not  a  better  man  in  England  than  Lord 
John  Bussell;  but  his  worst  failure  is,  that  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  <^  all  moral  fear ;  there  is  nothing  he  would  not 
undertake.  I  believe  he  would  perform  the  operation  for  the 
stone,  build  St  Peter's,  or  assume  (with  or  without  ten  min- 
utes' notice)  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  no  one 
would  discover  by  his  manner  that  the  patient  had  died,  the 
church  tumbled  down,  and  the  Channel  fleet  been  knocked  to 
atoms.  I  believe  his  motives  are  always  pure,  and  his  meas- 
ures often  able ;  but  they  are  endless,  and  never  done  with 
that  pedetentous  pace  and  that  pedetentous  mind  in  which  it 
•  behooves  the  wise  and  virtuous  improver  to  walk.  He  alarms 
the  wise  Liberals ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  soundly  while 
he 'has  the  command  of  the  watch." 

This,  though  a  smart  sketch,  is  by  no  means  correct ;  in- 
deed, it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  reverse  of  correct  What 
Sydney  Smith  averred  Lord  John  Russell  to  be,  that  assur- 
edly he  is  not  No  man  is  less  rash  than  he ;  no  man  is 
slower  to  initiate  measures.  By  nature  and  temperament,  he 
is  eminently  conservative.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  pro- 
verbially cautious,  was  bolder  than  he ;  witness  his  thorough- 
going mt^asure  on  the  Com  Laws.  Gladstone,  also  a  care* 
ful,  slow  man,  has  shot  far  ahead  of  Russell  in  matters  of 
finance.     Had  Lord  John  Russell  not  been  a  man  of  great 
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tact,  discretion,  and  caution,  he  never  could  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  large  body  of  followers.  And  when  he  ha$  • 
lost  adherents,  and  excited  suspicions  amongst  those  who  sit 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  House,  it  has  almost  invariably  been 
through  his  holding  back,  —  his  disposition  to  stand  still  and 
even  to  recede,  —  certiunlj  never  through  his  enterprise  or 
boldness. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  an  eminently  respectable  politician* 
His  high  family  connections  give  him  influence,  and  his  pure 
personal  character  commands  respect.  He  is  a  man  of  care- 
fiilly  cultivated  powers,  of  sound  judgment,  of  large  experi- 
ence, and  of  undoubted  patriotism.  He  is  beloved,  as  well 
as  admired.  But  he  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  he  is  neither 
brilHant  nor  original ;  his  qualities  are  of  a  more  solid,  prac- 
tical, and  useful  kind.  He  has  excellent  tact,  his  style  of  speak- 
ing is  exactly  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  though 
he  is  not  eloquent,  no  man  makes  more  appropriate  and  tell- 
ing speeches,  or  is  more  attentively  listened  ta  He  is  not  an 
orator,  yet  he  succeeds  better  than  many  orators  do,  for  he 
labors  to  convince.  And  he  does  this  in  spite  of  his  deficiency 
in  those  graces  which  are  so  greatly  admired  in  other  speak- 
ers. His  physique  is  against  him.  He  is  a  little,  quiet, 
modest,  almost  insignificant-looking  personage.  His  features 
are  sharp,  and  his  frame  fragile.  When  he  is  first  pointed 
out,  you  wonder  that  such  a  man  can  be  a  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  many  great,  bulky  men  you  find  there. 
But,  as  Ben  Jonson  says, 

'*  It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree, 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be.** 

And  when  Lord  John  Russell  speaks,  you  soon  find  that  iA 
him,  as  in  all  of  us,  ^^  the  mind 's  the  measure  of  the  man." 
His  manner,  at  first,  is  rather  hesitating,  and  his  voice  is 
feeble  in  tone  and  quality.  It  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
seemingly  incapable  of  that  fine  modulation  which  is  admir«d 
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SO  much  in  the  orations  of  Disraeli.  There  is  an  aristocratic 
twang  and  thorough  House  of  Commons  tone  about  it.  As 
he  warms,  he  becomes  freer  and  easier,  but  he  rarely  rises 
into  enthusiasm.  When  he  has  said  a  good  thing,  which  he 
does  in  the  most  polished-  manner,  he  turns  round,  as  if  to 
receive  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  which  are  always  ready ; 
and  his  statesmanlike  views,  expounded  in  felicitous  diction, 
rarely  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  both  sides  of  the 
House.  He  is  always  self-possessed,  and  on  emergencies  he 
is  never  found  wanting  in  skill  and  energy.  It  is  these  quali^ 
ties,  and  his  long  experience  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  which 
have  given  Lord  John  his  present  eminent  position  in  the 
British  legislature. 

He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  when  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  bom  in  1792,  —  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  —  and  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1813,  as  member  for  Tavistock,  one  of  the  family  boroughs. 
He  thus  conmienced  his  Parliamentary  career  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  has  continued  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Conmions  almost  without  interval  since  then,  —  that  is,  for 
a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  His  maiden  speech  was 
made  on  the  Alien  Bill,  in  the  year  1814.  The  speech 
which  he  then  delivered  very  much  resembled  one  of  his 
speeches  now ;  it  was  terse,  pointed,  argumentative,  and 
enlivened  by  playful  satire  and  wit.  In  that  speech  he 
alluded  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  which 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly,  and  made  the 
question  almost  his  own  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  It 
would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  quote  the  early  sentiments 
of  Lord  John  on  this  topic,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  not 
only  was  his  mind,  character,  and  style  of  oratory  formed  at 
that  early  period  of  his  career,  but  tliat  he  has  added  littl<» 
to  these  except  what  careful  culture  and  the  maturing  influ- 
ence of  years  and  experience  have  necessarily  effected.  In 
this  respect  he  strikingly  differs  from  Peel,  DisraeU,  and 
many  of  his  famous  contemporaries. 
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From  1814  to  1831  he  revived  from  time  to  time   the 
discussion  of  Whig  Parliamentary  Refonn,  as  opposed  to 
Radical   Parliamentary   Reform.      To  the   latter  he  was 
always  opposed ;  and  he  withstood  Burdett,  O'Connell,  and 
Hunt  as  emphatically  as  Sir  Harry  Inglis  himself  could  do 
His  plans  were  invariably  moderate,  and  on  one  occasion,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  withdrew  his  resolutions 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  corrupt  boroughs,  on  the 
understanding  that  Grampound  only  was  to  be  disfranchised, 
which  was  done.     But  two  years  later,  in  1821,  he  renewed 
his  efforts,  proposing  to  extend  the  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment of  rotten  boroughs,  and  transfer  the  seats  to  large 
towns  then  unrepresented.     The  question  was  taken  up  out 
of  doors,  agitation  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  March, 
1831,  w^hen  Lord  John  proposed  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  measure  was  thought  to  be  very 
revolutionary  at  tlie  time ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it 
was  rather  conservative  than  otherwise.     Still  it  was  a  great 
and  important  constitutional  change,  to  which  Lord  John 
Russell's  exertions  were  greatly  instrumental.     Since  then 
he  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  practical 
statesman,  as  a  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and   occasionally  as   Prime   Minister  of  Britain.     He  has 
represented  during  his  career  the  moderate  liberalism  of  his 
age,  and  his  exertions  have  been  devoted  quite  as  much  to 
i-estraining  the  too  eager  amongst  his  own  followers,  as  to 
urging  on  the  lagging  spirit  of  his  opponents.     One  thing  is 
clear  and  admitted,  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  politician,  animated  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  and  that, 
while  Boany  others  of  our  public  men  ha^e  proved  faithless, 
he  has  adhered  pretty  constantly  to  his  early  moderate  Whig 
principles  and  opuiions. 

We  turn  now  to  Lord  John  RusselFs  career  as  an  author, 
—  for  he,  like  many  other  members  of  tlie  present  adminis- 
tiutloiiy  has  been  a  writer  of  books.     His  success  as  a  writex 
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has,  however,  been  but  moderate,  and  we  question  whether 
the  copyright  of  his  works  would  be  regarded  by  any  book- 
seller as  a  desirable  investment.  That  he  has  sought  to 
achieve  reputation  as  a  writer  of  books  is,  however,  credita- 
ble to  him  as  a  man  ;  and  it  indicates  a  hterary  taste  which 
is  honorable  even  to  a  lord.  He  has  written  a  novel, — 
"  The  Nun  of  Aronea ;  '*  a  play,  —  **  Don  Carlos ; "  a  biog- 
raphy, —  "  Lord  William  Russell ; "  a  history,  —  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe;"  and  he  has  written  several 
essays  and  tracts  on  political  subjects.  His  last  works  are 
his  "  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Fox,"  and  his  "  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Moore,"  —  both  of  which  might  hftve  been  better 
done. 

To  speak  the  truth,  his  Lordship  does  not  shine  as  an 
author.  We  have  inquired  for  "  The  Nun  of  Aronea "  at 
the  circulating  library,  but  the  librarian's  answer  was, 
"  Never  heard  of  such  a  book."  The  Nun  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature,  interesting 
only  as  a  Prime  Mmister's  first  Kterary  enterprise.  Several 
of  the  leading  Wliig  ministers  made  their  literary  dSlnU  in 
the  same  line.  The  Marquis  of  Normanby*s  novel,  entitled 
"  No,"  is,  we  suppose,  still  inquired  after,  though  it  is  a  some- 
what sickly  affair.  The  Duko  of  Argyle  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth  are  also  authors,  but  of  a  more  solid,  philosoph- 
ical kind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Byron  —  with 
whom  Lord  John  Russell  was  intimate  in  his  early  years, 
travelling  with  him  in  Portugal  in  1 809  —  had  some  influ- 
ence in  directing  Lord  John  Russell's  attention  to  imagi- 
native literature.  His  journey  in  Spain  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  the  drama  commenced  by 
him  about  the  same  time,  though  not  published  for  many 
years  after,  on  the  subject  of  "  Don  Carlos."  This  play  has 
been  a  good  deal  ridiculed  by  his  Lordship's  literary  op- 
ponents, yet  it  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  literary  powers, 
even  though  it  be  not  equal  to  Schiller's  ti-agedy  bearing  the 
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feme  tltie.  The  "Wefetniirtster  Revien^  haft  charact«4zM  <k^ 
Bpeccbcs  in  die  play,  ^diich  afe  iiitehded  tb  bfe  dignified,  ok 
**  grixid  noiifeehse,  which,  of  all  thingtS,  is  the  most  uiisit{)port- 
Mf& ;  *  and  added,  that  ^  there  is  not  a  tie^ige  of  poeticid 
feeling,  not"  a  single  passage  that  rises  above  commonplaeie^ 
not  a  bharacte?  or  creatiori  iii  the  whbte  drd^tad^  p!er$^na  ; 
tivey  ane  mere  atitbmata ;  a  more  undignified,  ^tiful  puppet 
ttian  Philip  ciauM  n6t  be  walkted  ^hrotl^  five  acts  i»f  fmf 
play ;  nor  a  m6r6  puHng^  chkractertess  personage  tUati  Don 
Carlos,  whose  mawld^  tentimeiiti^ity  would  i^rlBrpow^r  eveti 
H  biEMfcrdiBg-Schobl  mfes  of  thfe  lUst  generatiou**'  Tbis,  hbw- 
%^eT,  is  too  sevfere.  Foi*  exaliiple,  the  following  paftftage  U 
"#ca  written,  ahd  it  wiM  be  read  with  interest  now,  m  iwfc 
oatulg,  imd^  the  guise  of  a  filctiti^iis  character,  the  sonitse  «lf 
-At  writer's  own  afler-success  in  the  politi«»l  drami^  lii  wUtdIr 
ht  has  pkj^  do  prominent  a  pai*t  i  '• — 

Vatdez.  It  was  my  aim^ 

And  I  obtained  it  not  fot  empty  glory, 
For  as  I  rboied  oat  thfe  n^eeds  of  passion, 
On«  still  remained,  and  grew  till  Its  tall  plaal 
Struck  root  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart; 
It  was  ambition,  —  not  the  meaii  desire 
^f  rftiilc  or  title,  but  greftt,  glorious  iWi^ 
O^er  multitttdes  of  minds. 

Lucero.    That  you  have  gained. 

Vaidez,    I  have  indeed,  and  why?    I  *11  tell  thee  whjr. 
;  .  .  .  .       Mykppetitfli 

Were  in  ime  potent  essence  boncetitrate, 
I  neither  loved,  nor  feasted,  nor  played  dice; 
Power  was  my  feast,  my  mistress,  and  my  game. 
Thus  t  hkve  acted  with  it  tHU  enth«. 
And  wresthed  the  passion  thit  dlstnioted  o&en 
Into  a  sceptre  for  myself. 

Aiuither  nf  Lord  Johti's  early  essays,  if  not  his  Brst^  wbb 
A  bGN>k  entitled  ^  Essays  and  Slcetches  of  Lifo  and  Charac- 
ter, by  a  Gentleman  who  has  left  his  Lodgings."  Th* 
pdendonyme  assumed  by  his  Lordship  on  this  bccasioo  Waft 
^  Jo^ph  l^illet,^  who  ushered  thi  e^ays  inttf  iiotk«  l^itli  tt 
10 
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rather  humorous  preface,  explaining  how  the  MSS.  came 
into  his  possession,  and  whj  he  determined  to  print  them. 
This  was  a  fashion  in  vogue  at  the  time,  and  probably  the 
author  of  Waverley  helped  it  by  the  very  amusing  prefaces 
which  he  usually  prefixed  to  his  novels.  Joseph  Skillet's 
essays  were  not,  however,  very  brilliant,  though  somewhat 
dogmatic.  They  indicated  considerable  reading,  and  a  cul^ 
tivated  literary  taste.  There  is  some  smartness  about  the 
essays,  but  we  search  them  in  vain  for  one  original  thought. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  <m  "  Men  of  Letters : "  — 

"  There  is  no  class  of  persons,  it  may  be  observed,  whose 
feelings  are  more  open  to  remark  than  men  of  letters.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  raised  on  an  eminence,  where  every- 
thing they  do  is  carefully  observed  by  those  who  have  not 
been  Qble  to  get  so  high.  In  the  next  place,  their  occupa- 
tion, especially  if  they  are  poets,  being  either  the  expression 
of  superabundant  feeling  or  the  pursuit  of  praise,  they  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  quick  in  their  emotions  than 
any  other  class  of  men:  hence  a  thousand  httle  quarrels 
and  passing  irritabilities.  In  the  next  place,  they  have  the 
power  of  wounding  deeply  those  of  whom  they  are  envious. 
A  man  who  shoots  envies  another  who  shoots  better.  A 
shoemaker  even  envies  another  who  makes  more  popular 
shoes ;  but  the  sportsman  and  the  shoemaker  can  only  say 
they  do  not  like  their  rivals ;  the  author  cuts  his  brother 
author  to  the  bone  with  the  sharp  edge  of  an  epigram  or 
bon  mot" 

But  Lord  John's  reputation  as  a  literary  man  rather  rests 
on  his  pohtical  works  than  on  any  of  those  above  mentioned. 
In  1820  he  published  a  Life  of  his  distinguished  ancestor. 
Lord  William  Eussell.  This  is  a  good,  readable  biography, 
though  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  biographies  written  by 
descendants  of  distinguished  men.  They  can  scarcely  be 
called  impartial,  as  they  are  concerned  to  spare  the  deceased 
In  matters  about  which  the  public  are  interested  in  knowims 
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the  whDlc  troth.  The  "  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell  **  la 
rather  too  much  of  a  collection,  in  the  style  of  Moore's 
Life  and  Letters.  In  the  art  of  biography,  Lord  John 
certainly  is  not  great  Speaking  of  the  opinion  of  his  rela- 
tive, the  author  states :  "  The  political  opinions  of  Lord 
Russell  were  those  of  a  Whig.  His  religious  creed  was 
that  of  a  mild  and  talented  Chi-istian."  But  he  adds,  speak- 
ing of  his  animosity  to  the  Catholics :  "  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  violence  of  Lord  Russell  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics betrayed  liim  into  credulity."  Thus,  the  mild  and  tal- 
ented Christian,  according  to  the  author,  was  a  man  of 
violent  animosity  and  a  credulous  zealot 

Lord  John,  when  recently  speaking  at  Bristol,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  English  History,  was  very  hard  upon  Hume  and 
others,  who  fell  infinitely  short  of  his  own  high  standard. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  liistory  of  England,  written  in  the 
above  style,  would  be.neither  accurate  nor  instructive.  • 

In  1821  another  work  appeared  from  Lord  John  Russell's 
pen,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Grovemment  and  Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  to  the  present  Time."  This  work  is  fragmentary, 
being  only  the  latter  half  of  the  treatise  originally  proposed 
by  his  Lordship,  which  was  to  embrace  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  constitutional  monarchies.  The  Essay  con- 
tains a  summary  of  tlie  then  political  opinions  of  his  Lord- 
ship on  poor  laws,  national  debt,  liberty  of  the  press,  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  public  schools,  and  such  like  subjects.  The 
conclusion  of  the  treatise  contains  the  pith  of  it,  as  postp 
scripts  often  do,  and  it  is  as  follows :  "  There  was  a  practical 
wisdom  in  our  ancestors,  which  induced  them  to  alter  and 
vary  the  form  of  our  institutions  as  they  went  on,  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  reform  them  according  to  the 
dictates  of  experience.  They  never  ceased  to  work  upon 
one  frame  of  government,  as  a  sculptor  fashions  the  model 
of  a  fitvorite  statue.     It  is  an  act  now  seldom  used,  and  the 
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disuse  has  been  attended  with  erils  cf  the  most  lihannig 
magnitude."  Cobbett  would  have  found  a  rich  subject  for 
his  sarcasm  in  this  sentence,  had  he  analyzed  it  in  his  ustia] 
6carif3ring  style,  —  for  it  is  anything  but  well  written^  ^—^  yet 
you  see  through  the  author's  meaning  clearly  enough ;  the 
Westminster  Review  thus  briefly  criticised  it:  "The  seft 
tence  exhibits  the  tinkering  propensities  of  Lord  John  to 
mend  the  constitutional  kettle."  In  former  days,  his  Lord* 
ship  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Com  Iiaws^  which  ht 
looked  npon  as  "  preventing  the  abandonment  of  f^riciiituri 
in  England ; "  and  he  Very  higlily  approved  Lord  Lafitder> 
dale's  scheme  of  coining  guineas  of  the  value  of  twenty-one 
shillings  paper  currency,  as  a  measure  necessary  for  "the 
tiafety  of  the  State  "  and  the  satisfactioti  of  tiM  daimd  ^ 
the  national  creditor. 

One  of  the  best-written  sentences  in  the  last-mention^ 
Essay  is  that  in  which  his  Lordship  describes  the  c&afsoter 
of  the  political  lawyer,  —  a  description,  however,  by  no^ 
means  complimentary  to  the  Bar :  — 

"  Grenerally  speaking,  the  first  disposition  of  a  lawyer,  5t 
must  be  confessed,  is  to  inquire  boldly  and  argue  sharply 
upon  public  abuses.  They  are  not  apt  to  indulge  any  bigoted 
reverence  for  the  depositaries  of  power  j  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  value  liberty  as  the  guardian  of  free  speedi.  Btrt 
the  close  of  a  lawyer's  life  is  not  always  coofermable  to  hk 
Outset  Many  who  commence  by  too  warm  an  admiral]^ 
for  popular  privileges,  end  by  too  frigid  a  contempt  for  all 
enthusiasm.  They  are  accustomed  to  let  their  tongues  for 
the  hour,  and  by  a  natural  transition  ihey  sell  them  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  for  life.  Commencing  with  the  vanity  of 
popular  harangues,  they  end  by  the  meanest  calcnktions  of 
avarice."  This  is  certainly  sense,  but  hapjiily  not  quite 
correct.  There  are  lawyers  who  have  ratted;  bet  even 
ministers  are  not  infallible ;  and  there  are  men  of  i^  poUtieiJ 
parties  the  cloito  of  whose  lives  is  not  always  coB^MBMible  Ic 
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their  outset, — for  which,  indeed,  they  are  as  often  entitled 
to  our  praise  as  to  our  blame. 

The  largest  work  which  Lord  John  has  published,  and  that 
on  which  he  has  bestowed  most  pains,  is  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  published  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  in  1824 ;  and  it  has  since  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
This  beepeaks  tb^  public  approval.  Bat  the  book  ia  dull, 
and  lends  no  fresh  interest  to  the  history  of  the  period.  It 
is  a  dry  compilation,  an  annotated  chapter  of  historical 
?ivents ;  but  it  is  not  history,  unless  it  be  the  dropsy  of  lusr 
tory.  Beside  Macaulay,  Alison,  and  Martineau,  his  Lordship 
indeed  looks  small.  But  he  continued  to  write  other  histori- 
cal works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  The  Establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe ;  an  Historical  Essay,  with  Preface," 
published  in  1828,  in  which  the  author  regarded  with  rather 
a  favorable  eye  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  but  failed  to  givei 
Bfij  clear  idea  of  the  history  or  government  of  Turkey  in 
Furope.  Another  historical  essay  followed,  in  1832,  on 
"The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,"  a  gossiping  book 
about  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  court  of  X<ouis ;  but  itsi 
title  is  evidently  a  misnomer.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  was  now 
60  immersed  in  the  political  life  of  the  House  of  G)mmons, 
that  works  of  an  elaborate  or  carefully  studied  character 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless,  hQ 
has  since  appeared  as  an  author,  or  rather  as  an  editor,  —  in 
1842,  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth 
Duke  of  Bedford,"  and  more  recently  as  the  editor  of  Tom 
Moore's  and  Charles  James  Fox's  "Life  and  Correspond- 
ence.** The  subjects  are  in  themselves  of  great  interest, 
and  deserve  able  and  careful  treatment  Whether  they  have 
received  that,  let  the  critics  and  the  public  be  the  judges.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  Lord  John  Russell's  reputation  with, 
posterity  will  not  depend  upon  his  literary  works.  His  true 
arena  is  the  House  of  Commons,  —  the  theatre  of  his  great- 
est hiitclle^tual  efforts  and  his  most  decided  triumphs. 
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THE  distinguished  Conservative  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary,  quite 
as  much  as  a  political  character.  He  had  achieved  a  repu- 
tation as  an  author  long  before  his  advent  as  a  debater ;  and, 
not  improbably,  it  was  his  careful  training  in  the  former 
capacity  which  laid  the  foundations  of  his  success  in  the 
latter. 

This  British  statesman  is  of  Jewish  descent.  His  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Disraeli,  was  a  Venetian  merchant,  settled 
for  many  years  in  England.  He  left  a  moderate  fortune  to 
his  son,  Isaac  Disi'aeli,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Curi- 
osities of  Literature,"  and  other  works.  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli 
lived  at  the  old  house.  No.  6  Bloomsbury  Square,  where 
Benjamin,  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
bom,  in  December,  1805. 

The  son  took  after  the  father's  tastes,  and  very  early 
made  his  debut  in  literature.  After  a  careful  course  of 
school  instruction,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part, 
of  his  father  to  make  a  city  merchant  of  him,  the  youth 
made  a  tour  in  Germany,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  he  set  about  the  composition  of  his  first 
work,  which  was  published  while  he  was  yet  a  minor,  in  the 
beginning  of  1826.  The  book  was  a  novel,  in  five  volumes, 
—  the  well-known  "  Vivian  Grey."  Its  appearance  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  the  literary  world ;  it  quite 
puzzled  the  busy  idlers  of  high  life  by  its  pictures  of  fashion- 
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able  society,  which,  however  faithful  they  may  have  been, 
were  calculated  to  give  the  general  reader  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  that  blase  region  of  humanity.  But  those  caterers 
for  the  press,  who  assumed  to  represent  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  society,  pronounced  the  pictures  drawn  in  "  Vivian 
Grey**  to  be  impudently  false  and  outrageously  absurd. 
However  this  may  be,  the  book  was  eagerly  read,  and  was 
the  ^  talk  of  the  season.'^  It  exhibited  almost  reckless  power, 
was  full  of  daring  sarcasm,  and,  though  often  false  and  ab- 
surd, was  yet,  throughout,  (we  speak  more  especially  of  the 
first  two  volumes,  which  are  complete  in  themselves,)  origi- 
nal and  coherent 

It  is  curious,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  read  "  Vivian  Grey  ** 
by  the  light  thrown  upon  its  pages  by  the  more  recent  career 
of  its  author.  Thus  regarded,  it  is  something  of  a  prophetic 
book.  It  contained  the  germs  of  neai*ly  all  the  subsequent 
fruit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind,  —  to  the  extent  of  his  political  as- 
pirations, his  struggles,  and  his  successes.  They  are  all  fore- 
shadowed there.  Although,  in  the  third  volume  (published 
a  year  afler  the  first  two),  he  disclaimed  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  paint  his  own  portrait  in  the  book,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  clear  that,  in  imagination,  he  was  the  hero 
of  his  own  tale,  and  that  the  characters  or  puppets  which  he 
exhibited  and  worked  were  such  as  he  would  have  formed 
had  he  the  making  of  the  world ;  nay,  more,  they  Avere  such 
as  he  subsequently  found  ready-made  to  his  hand. 

In  "  Vivian  Grey  "  you  have  the  fast  young  man  in  upper- 
class  life, — a  brilliant,  fashionable,  clever,  sardonic,  heart- 
less, ambitious  youth,  —  possessed  by  an  ardent  craving  for 
political  intrigue,  and  a  keen  desire  for  fame  and  power,  to 
achieve  which  he  has  no  scruples  about  the  means,  employing 
tricks,  falsities,  and  grand  coups  de  theatre^  provided  these 
will  serve  his  purpose.  The  motto  standing  on  tJie  title-page 
bespeaks  the  character  of  Vivian  Grey : 

**  Why  then  the  world 's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.** 
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0|n€i  of  t^  prominei^l  ^harsK^ffii  }^  the  bepl^  ia  &a  D^Bi*' 
^^13  d^  CaralKis,  —  a^  ari»tQci>4i«  lH>oby,T-we  of  |bo«e 
ciphers  wit^  a  figure  before  j^  in  th^  s)iap^  of  a  title,  w\)v^ 
glv^  Gi{di^rs  so  rn^cl^  valuer  in  i)[H>4e^  99^tj.  Tim  HfMv 
§^i8  de  C^nih^g^  ^^  l^D  in  power,  —  aQ^lw  Kn^t  W  ngiN^. 
1^  Vivian  clings  t^  his  d^rt%  mst^e»  a  fri«x]4  of  hiio^  intrignoB 
for  hin^  an4  hopes  hj  his  aid  to  v^t  into  power  sf^  offio^, 
tl^Qugh  de^pisin^  all  tl^  w)^Ie,  tVe  Marquis's  l^e^art>  intellect, 
f^  ql^arftciter.  Vivian  ^t  gainsi  his  lordship's  fiiiT<^  at  « 
^i^iq^-parly,  bj  h^p4ng  hiin  o^t  in  an  ai^gWAe^t  bj  a  qwt*- 
tio^  frqin  ]ppJii^t)f(^  (iflventcd  \f^  ViviaA  for  the  o^easiopi), 
and  he  afterwards  secures  the  noble  lord  hy  fVirw^hing  im 
with  a  receipt  for  quaking  "  TomaJjiawk  Puneh-'*  Fn^  a 
4is9^rtaUcd;i  on  pt^nch,  Yivian  diverges  ¥ito  a  ooQyer^atiew 
^U>o^t  ?ower,  and  of  coip^  h«  a^cc^ed^  in  bis  umat  aB- 
pow^ul  waj,  in  rousing  the  old  lord's  s)\unbenng  ambitm* 
J^ere  is  ^  curious  passage :  — . 

"*fa  power  a  thing  sa  easi^  to  ]^  despised,  yourig ww?' 
a^kted  tl^e  Marquis. 

" '  P»  '^.  °^y  ^^>  yw  4o  mis^ke  i?{fce,'  ei^ger^  Ijhhs^  Ibrtk 
yiyiaA;  fl  aijn  ipo  coUJ-blop^ed  pJW^Si^her,  ^iMkt  wopl^  ^ 
flp^  <&a^  fojf  wl^ph^  i^  ipj  (^nio^ii,  mej^— rco!^  OftenTrr 
ihojuJ,^  ^one  e^usL  P^w^  1  Q,  what  edeepless  nights !  what 
daya^l^ot  ^3pet3(:!  what  Qxertic^S;  of  min4  and  bo^  l  whi^ 
travel  I  what  ^ijati^^l  wl^t  fiei^ce  ^j/cowtejfs!  what  dmigm 
of  all  possible  IpndjSf,  wowld  I  np^  ^(^ju^e,  with  a  joyous  Si^^ 
tp,  ga^  itr  ..... 

<'  \i  Tojasi'  iM^  be  si;qppos^  that  Yivian  wa^^  to,  all  the  wodd^ 
Ijh^  ^scinating  creature  that  he;  was  to  ik^  Marquis,  of  Cara* 
has.  ]yj[a^7  couj^pls^ne^  tlj^Ett  h&  wa^  reserved*  sUent,  haughty* 
But  tljife  truth  was,  Vivian  Grey  <^en  a^ked,  hi^)^H*,  ^Wh« 
13  to  b^  my  ^emy  tOrmo^i;Tow  ? '  He  was  tpo^  cunwg  a  om»? 
ter  of  th^  hunpian  rojnd  not  to  bo  aware  of  the.  quidbands 
upon  which  all  green^oi;ns  8ti:ike ;  he  kniew  too.  welt  the 
danger  of  unnecessary  intimacy*     A  smilk  for  a  fri£N]>| 
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43m  X  SNEER  FOR  THS  woRiiP,  i»  the  Way  to  gov^m  QMm*: 
Und^  aad  sueb  was  the  motta  of  Vivian  Gfej* 

^  Now,  Yiiviflji  Grey  was  eonseioua  that  tber^  was  at  tea^ 
wi«  peirsoo  in  th©  worid  who  was  »o  craven,  either  in  body  op 
aind ;  and  so.  he  had  hog  oome  to  the  comforljable  cooelusioQ 
that  it  was  impossible  that  his  career  could  be  anything  but  thQ 

mo^  bnUknt. Not  that  H  mnst  be  supposed^  even  for 

a  moment,  that  Vivian  Grey  was  what  the  world  CBi\»  conr 
edbecL  0>  no  I  hie  knew  the  qo^ea^re  of  his  own  mind,  and 
had  fejthi^ned  ike  depth  of  hM  powers  with  equal  skiU  and 
im^Murtiality ;  bot  in  the  process  he  couhl  not  but  feel  that  ho 
QoM  conceive  wucA,  and  dare  do  mow^^ 

Vidian  clu»bs  well  Bte  fonns  a  party,  and  seems  on  tho 
ere  of  vaulting  with  ^m  mto  power.  At  this  time  his 
fiubber  (a  retired  litecwy  g©ntlefla«a)  writes  to  him  as  follows^ 
It  is  Vivian  Grey's  otiier  self  tbal  speaks ;  and  perhaps  Benr 
janon  Di^rtieli.  Inmself  may  yet  look  back  with  interest  at 
this  prophetic  utterance  of  his  youUi :  -^ 

^ '  Yon  are  now,  my  dear  son,,  a  member  of  what  is  called 
h  grand  mo»(fa, -^  society  formed  on  anti^social  principles. 
Apparently,  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  the  object  of 
your  wishes ;  but  the  scenes  you  live  in  are  very  movable ; 
the  chaoaeters  yon  associate  with  are  ail  madced;  8»d  it  wi)l 
always  be  doubtful  whether  you  can  retain  that  long  which 
has  been,  obtained  by  some  slippery  artifice*  Vivian^  yot/i^  ore 
ihjugglet^;  and  Uie  deoei^ion  of  your  sleight-of^nd  ti;lcks 
depends  upon  instantimeous  motion.  When  the  selfish  conip 
bine  with  the  selfish,  bethink  you  how  many  projects  are 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  how  many  cross  interests  baflfte 
the  parties,  at  tlie  same  time  joined  together  without  ever 
tmiting*  What  a  mockery  is  their  love !  bufc  hmv  deadly  aw 
tlieir  ■  hatreds !  All  this  great  society,  with  whom  so  young 
ttn. adventurer  has  trafficked,  abate  nothing  of  their  price  in 
the  sbiv^y  of  their  service  and  the  sacrifice  of  violated  feet 
ingsm.  Whal  sleepless  m^tts^hafl  ii  CQs<f  yoa  to  win.oiter  tte 
10»  o 
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disobliged,  to  conciliate  the  discontented,  to  cajole  the  conta« 
macious !  You  may  smile  at  tlie  hollow  flatteries,  answering 
to  flatteries  as  hollow,  which,  like  bubbles  when  they  touch, 
dissolve  into  nothing ;  but  tell  me,  Vivian,  what  has  the  sel^ 
tormentor  felt  at  the  laugldng  treacheries  which  force  a  man 
down  into  self-contempt  ? ' " 

An  old  political  character,  Cleveland,  thus  discourses  to 
Vivian :  — 

"'O  Grey!  of  all  the  delusions  which  flourish  in  this 
mad  world,  the  delusion  of  that  man  is  the  most  frantic  who 
voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  supports  the  interest  of  a 
party.  I  mention  this  to  you  because  it  is  a  rock  on  which 
all  young  politicians  strike.  Fortunately,  you  enter  life  under 
different  circumstances  from  those  which  usually  attend  most 
political  debutants.  You  have  your  connections  formed  and 
your  views  ascertained.  But  if,  by  any  chance,  you  find 
yourself  independent  and  imconnected,  never,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  you  can  accomplish  your  objects  by  coming  for- 
ward, unsolicited,  to  fight  the  battle  of  a  party.  They  will 
cheer  your  successful  exertions,  and  then  smile  at  your  youth- 
ful zeal ;  or,  crowing  themselves  for  the  unexpected  succor, 
be  too  cowardly  to  reward  their  unexpected  champion.  No, 
Grey,  make  them /car  you,  and  they  will  kiss  your  feet' " 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  extracts,  that  the  book  is  in- 
tensely political  in  its  character,  and  is  not  without  its  close 
bearings  upon  the  career  of  the  author  himself.  Its  sketches 
of  character  were  found  so  clever,  its  satire  so  keen  and  re- 
lentless, its  dialogue  so*brisk  and  effervescent,  that  ^Vivian 
Grey  **  became  the  rage  of  the  day,  and  there  was  a  decided 
run  upon  it  at  all  the  circulating  libraries.  Not  improbably  its 
great  success  dazzled  t^e  author.  Finding  himself  suddenly 
raised  to  a  giddy  eminence,  he  struggled  convulsively  to  retain 
it ;  and  in  his  next  novel,  entitled  "  Contarini  Fleming,  or,  The 
Physiological  Romance,"  the  faults  of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  came 
out  again  in  a  still  more  exaggerated  form.     There  was  the 
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game  Washiness  and  force,  the  same  dashing  satire  and  exag- 
gemted  character,  tlie  same  strong  selt-portraiture,  the  same 
desire  to  astonish  people,  and  take  them,  as  it  were,  by  storm. 
And  yet,  withal,  the  book  was  full  of  brilliant  writing  and 
captivating  imagery ;  and  though  the  taste  which  dictated  it 
was  often  false,  the  thoughts  were  generally  striking,  and  the 
language  chaste,  elegant,  and  classical. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  author  had  made  an  extensive  tour 
flirough  foreign  countries,  visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Alba- 
nia;  passing  from  thence,  in  the  iinnter  of  1829-80,  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  following  spring  he  visited  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  and  traversed  the  scenes  made  memorable  by 
the  deeds  and  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  —  a  portion 
of  his  tour  which  seems  to  liave  exercised  great  influence  on 
his  ardent  imagination.  From  Syria,  he  travelled  on  to 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  returned  to  England  in  1831,  where 
he  found  the  nation  in  the  throes  of  the  Reform  agitation. 
He  could  not  fail  16  be  influenced  by  the  stirring  events 
passing  around  him  at  this  time ;  but,  still  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  Eastern  tradition  and  romance,  he  now  gave  birth 
to  his  "  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,**  —  which  the  critics^ 
universally  hailed  as  a  damning  proof  of  the  young  author's 
confirmed  literary  lunacy.  The  book  was  beautifully  Avrit- 
ten,  yet  it  was  an  exhibition  of  romance  run  mad,  which  no 
elegances  of  style  could  redeem.  Wild,  incongruous,  and 
Taving,  it  was  laughed  at  unmercifully,  —  and  for  a  writer 
to  be  laughed  at  in  England,  when  he  means  to  be  serious ! 
every  one  knows  what  the  fate  of  that  writer  is.  But  Dis- 
raeli had  pluck  in  him,  and  he  recovered  himself  in  time, 
though  not  before  he  had  perpetrated  several  other  literary 
absurdities  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  One  of  these  was  his 
"  Revolutionary  Epic,"  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
revolutionists  of  modern  times,  from  Robespierre  down  to 
John  Frost  Only  the  first  part  of  this  poem  was  given  to 
Ute  world  ;  but  the  author  promised  future  instaJments, 
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ibipuld  tbe  platudits  of  the  public  encoQrag^  liw  to  pnoo^ 
In  bis  Preface,  lipw^yer,  he  a4}4ed,  ^  That  if  the  deci^ian  of 
the  public  shoMljd  b^  in  the  negative,  then  will  he,  without  i 
pang,  l^url  his  lyr^  to  Limbo/'  As  the  public  lao^ed  at 
the  poem,  nothing  more  has  be^  hea^  of  the  sequel  of  tlM 
^  Ijt^vi^lutipnary  ^pip/* 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  j^ars,  Mr.  Disraeli  a^ain  ign 
peared  b^%e  tl^  pujl^c  ip  a  suc^essipn  o^  novels.  Aban- 
doping  the  uUra-rooriantic  style  he  had  adi^t^  in  t^ 
^  Wopdi^ous  Ta}^  of  Alroy,"  and  the  ultra-sardonic  manner 
of  "Vivian  Grey,"  he  consentjed  to  enter  upon  a  mon 
beaten  t,rack,  in  lyhich,  Vy  dint  of  perseverance  and  haid 
work,  he  was  soon  evaded  to, get  ahead  of  most  of  his  con- 
ti^mpocari)^  *^  H^np^tta  Templ^"  "  Yenetia,"  9M  "  Th« 
Xoung  Du^e/'  were  rather  sickening  in  their  love  passages, 
but  the  iitpfies  w^re  well  told.  "  Viplette  th^  Danseuse  * 
(Tfrhlch  has  b^n  genera^y  attributed  to  hii?i)  was  a  charm* 
ing  tale,  though,  there  was  about  it  rather  too  ipucl^  g(  tke 
"  o^an  about  to^yn."  His  lat^r  tal^s  are  welj  knpwn ;  thpy 
t^  certainly  his  best;  —  " (^oningsby,"  punished  in  1944; 
"Sybil,"  in  1345  ;  and  " T^icred,"  in.  1847. 

"  Coningsby  "  and  "  Sybil "  are  of  a  st^rongly  political 
cha^:aQter ;  they  might  almost,  be  regarded  as  a  kmd  of  offi- 
t^  stat^  papers;*  embodyi^g  the  tjieories  of  Young  England 
as  to  pplitics,  socie^,  and  histoiy.  "  Couingsby  "  was^  hailed, 
Qtx,  it3  appearance,  as  a^  ^xcee4i»gly  clever  novd,  —  dev^ 
in  the  hi^er  acceptation  of  the  tenut  It  exhibited  inon4 
coufage,  men^^  in^apende^pe,  and  ^ortl^y  aims.  It  showed, 
Qf^  the  write|[fs  pfut,  a  strong  desire  to  make  Cons^rvaiisn 
pq^ulfir::  and  ^^^  while  scputing,  democrapy,  he  made  hli 
<^^rt,  to  it»  "  Coningsby"  is  eiftin^tly  a  novel  of  prqgreM  i 
it  loightiMnfpst  be  tenned  dei^M^cratie.  The  pictured  of  t(M 
i^isto<?ii»cy  and  their  toadies,  given  there,  dP  not  make  us 
^  m  love  with  tliena,  — -  mo9t  probably  they  were  not  in- 
t^nd^t^dpso.    In  de^naa^ng  th^  c(»Tuptio^ of  th^  pot|||0 
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]h<w>aglis»  thpugh  Disraeli  may  BOt  equal  Thackemy  w 
Dickens,  he  j^t  fun^ishes  us  witk  oapitajl  pictures,  l^rQU(Uy- 
pain^ed^  and  fujil  of  truthful  vig(»:.  His  Rigbji  Mqpq^^^Ij^ 
Taper,  and  Tajdpole,  will  not  sooa  be  forgottei^ 

B^  it  is  diiRcult  to  ascertain  &om,  these  novels,  ^  ey«ft 
from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches,  what  his  precise  prtnciplpa  a^ei. 
Qne  thing  he  is.  very  enthusiastic  abp^t,  an4  %it  is,  tb^ 
Judaic  eljememt  in  Qivilifsa|ion,  and  h^  from  ti^ne  to  tiioe  <ixim 
i^p  "  thje  p^r^  Qaupa^aa  br^ed,"  and  "  the  YenetiauL  o^igkh 
of  th|^  British  Constitution.'^  But  hi^  no|^s  about  the 
8^d  J^ritish  Constijtution  are  yer^r  peculiar.  Se  decries  tha 
repr^aei^tative  parti  of  it|  whjph  manj  tak^  to  be  its  vital 
ilemenU  I^  ^ta.  t^  press  and  ppblio  opipioii  abpvQ  Ito 
Parliament  **  Opinion,"  says  be,  "  is  now  supreme,  a^ 
q^eaka  in  print  The  representation  of  the  press  is  far 
more  complete  than  the  representation  of  Parlianvent  P^- 
Ifameoot^uy  representatipn  was  the  h^ppj  device  of  a  ruder 
Hge,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted;  an  age  of  semjh. 
civili^atioti,  when  there  was  a  leadii^  cl^iss  ii^  the  commit 
pity ;  but  it  exhi)>its  n^Msy  sjrmptpms  of  desuetude.  li  ia 
now  controlled  by  a  system  pf  repi'esentaticm  mojpe  vigorous 
v^d  comprehensive.''  A^d  th^n  hp  goes  on  to  say  ib»^  ^  If 
we  apre  forced  to  revolutions,  let  us  propo^  to  our  eonsiderar. 
tion  t^e  idea  of  a  free  monarchy)  established  on  fundamental 
laws,  itself  the  ape^  of  a  v^t  pile  of  municipal'  ^d  looaJt 
government,  ruling  an  edgcat^  people^  represented'  by  % 
free  and  intellectual  p^ess ; "  in,  fact,  a  kiadt  (^  paient^l 
despotism,  or  oombinaJtion  of  al>9nlmti8i)%  aad  deiif^^m<:sji. 
such  as  is  no^  being  tr^ed  on  the  other  side  of  the.  EngUsli^ 
Channeh  All  this,  n^ay  seem,  rather  di^atmctive  in  ite  teor, 
<}encics«  Indeed,  ]^(r.  DisraeU'sy^r^e  is.  not  cons^ruottivene^ :: 
be  13  good  at  pulling  down ;  but  any  hodman  qan  do  tjbist. 
Xi^e  great  practical  genius  must  show  how,  he  e^a^.  huUdf  H" 
we  were  called  upon,  after  apw^  of  Mx.  I>isi?w^lifs  ^frit-.. 
mg^  9p4  SfeeQ^  to  giyc|  a  d^ftnitip^^  of  bis  poiit^  ^o 
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should  say,  —  his  sentiments  are  Toiy,  his  presenthnents 
ai*e  Radical ;  he  feels  like  a  Paladin,  he  thinks  like  a  Re- 
publican. As  for  liis  proper  political  party,  though  he  may 
at  present  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  his  own  is  really  to  make 
yet.  He  has  but  few  sympathies  with  the  men  whom  he 
leads,  and  they  have  few  or  none  with  him.  The  Bucking- 
ham county  aristocracy  turn  up  their  noses  at  him  ;  but  let 
tiiese  and  other  county  magnates  beware  how  they  spit 
upon  the  Jewish  gabardine.  He  may  plant  his  foot  upon 
their  necks  yet  He  has  himself  pubhcly  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  little  sympathy  for  either 
of  tlie  gi'eat  political  parties  into  which  the  pubhc  men  of 
England  have  heretofore  been  divided ;  and  in  "  Conings- 
by,"  while  he  avers  that  "the  Whigs  are  worn  out,"  and 
"  Radicalism  is  polluting/'  he  also  emphatically  declares  that 
"  Conservatism  is  a  sham." 

Indeed,  IVIr.  Disraeli  is  a  thorough  sceptic  as  regards  all 
that  we  denominate  social  progress.  He  scouts  it  as  a  delu- 
sion, and  represents  it  as  a  hoax.  This  is  made  very  clear 
in  his  most  careful  novel,  "  Tancred."  As  the  Edinburgh 
Review  observed,  in  noticing  the  work  on  its  appearance : 
"  All  that  we  are  accustomed  most  to  admire  and  desiderate, 
all  that  we  are  wont  to  rest  upon  as  most  stable  amid  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  world,  —  the  progress  of  civile 
ization,  the  development  of  human  intelligence,  the  co-ordi- 
nate extension  of  power  and  responsibility  among  the  masses 
of  mankind,  the  advance  of  self-reliance  and  self-control,  — 
all,  in  truth,  for  which  not  we  alone,  but  all  other  nations, 
have  been  yearning,  and  fightmg,  and  praj-ing  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  —  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  the  English  and  French  Revolutions,  by  American 
Independence,  —  is  here  proclaimed  an  entire  delusion  and 
failure ;  and  we  are  taught  that  we  can  now  only  hope  to 
improve  our  future  by  utterly  renouncing  our  past" 

**Tancr©d  "  falls  back  upon  an  old  idea  of  Mr.  Disraelf  s,— 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  their  alleged  pre- 
rogative of  being  at  once  the  moral  ruler  and  political  mas- 
ter of  humanity.  Indeed,  we  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  this  distinguished  man's  life  and  opinions  have 
been  in  no  small  degree  influenced  by  the  fact  of  liis  own 
pecuhar  origin  and  ancestry.  We  say  this  in  no  offensive  or 
hostile  spirit  But  a  man  cannot  ignore  his  own  blood ;  and 
of  all  races  of  men,  tlie  "  pecuhar  people  "*  cling  the  most 
tenaciously  to  their  traditions,  kindred,  and  ancestry.  A  Jew 
never  becomes  thoroughly  influenced  by  the  national  spirit 
oi  the  people  among  whom  he  lives  r  he  is  a  Jew  still ;  his 
home  and  country  are  in  the  East,  —  siill  in  the  promised 
land.  What  is  more,  he  cannot  sympathize  fully  with  the 
ideas  of  progress  and  civihzation  entertained  by  other  races. 
He  is  neither  inspii^ed  by  the  military  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  Celt,  nor  the  colonizing,  laborious  enterprise  of  the 
Saxon.  He  does  not  chng  to  the  soil  until  it  becomes  native 
to  him.  Though  centuries  pass  away,  the  Jewish  family, 
like  the  G3rpsy,  remains  the  same.  It  never  merges  nor 
subsides,  like  the  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman,  into  the  nation 
amid  which  it  has  planted  itself. 

This  essential  characteristic  of  the  Jew  will  be  found  to 
form  the  true  key  to  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil,"  and  especially 
to  "Tancred;"  and  also  to  those  pecuUarly  "destructive" 
and  altogether  indeflnite  political  views  entertained  (so  far  as 
can  be  collected  from  his  speeches  and  writings)  by  the  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  our  present  memoir.  In  **  Tancred," 
Ae  old  Judaic  notions  as  to  the  race  will  be  found  revived  in 
their  most  intense  form.  He  there  represents  "  the  slumber 
of  the  East  as  more  vital  than  the  waking  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe ; "  and  Europe  is  described  as  "  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  which  God  has  never  spoken."  "'I  know  well,' 
says  Tancred,  in  Palestine,  *  though  bom  in  a  northern  oi^ 
distaut  isle,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  speaks  with  men 
only  in  this  lai^ ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.' "    "Is  it  to 
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h^  heUteved^*  writes  Mr.  Dianaoli^  ^k^akjuag  ia  hm  <mfk  pfopi^ 
pecsiQQ,  'Hbat  there  a^  no  peevlJAA*  »nd  et^uraid  qu«Utie9  in  % 
]An<l  tbtts  visited,  which  dklinguish  it  fipm  cUl  otb»V9  ?.  th^A 
Pftteetiw  is  like  Normandy  or  Yorkshire^  or  ^^en  At&eus  oi? 
Bowe?*"  Str9oge>  th^  the  ooiw^  g^niilemm  of  £»gla9d 
flbpuU  baye  adopted  thia  Fetichist  fijr  their  leader  I 

Ve  hftve  kft  oura^lvea  hujti  mmik  space  to  jefl^  to  tho 
political  cai^i;  of  Mr.  Di»i»^U ;  but^  ijt  isi  opt  neeesearj  w^ 
fibould  r^  to  thia  ^t  a^y  lengths,  fo  **  Viwiw  Guey"  bift 
political  yiewQ  seeiped  bound)^  hy  a  desii^  to  ficid  SkMarqmti 
4^  Car>Qbcf4*  The  feverish  e3;otiei^9kei»t  of  i^  Ijteform  Qifl^ 
whifsh  stipmtet^  him  to-heoome-  fliie  poet  of  the-  epoch,  hnwgbA 
him  out.  ia  the  cha^tiNOte^  of  e<  H^d^caJl^  qv,  rather  a  hater  ottj^ 
Whjgs ;  because,  aft^  9U9  be  Bev^  seems  to  hoive  ch^^ 
very  closely  to.  Bftdipalipm?  Hojvewer*  he  went  down  to 
Sigh  Wyeombe  as  a^  awadideite  for  thai  bojjougb,  i^  V^% 
fecommeoded  by  Mr.  Some  and  Sir  S»  L,  Bulwer,  ]iJ^ 
O'ConndU  wa$,  aAr  the  same  time*  applied  ta  for  a  chmni)tej?« 
Mr-  Disf^oeU  w^as;  defeated ;  a  second  eleetion  took  piape  In 
the  sameye^ when  he I'v^s.agwn defeated ;  e»d  be  tried tto 
borough  a  third  time,  in  183^,  when  he^  wae  a  fljird  timft 
defe^M  It  ^eems  that  the  late  E^l  Gney^  oa  hearing  of 
PiaraeU  h^yi»g  contested  the  Wycombe  election  with  has 
relativei  Colonel  Grjey,  a^ked  of  some  one  tlie  question^ 
«  Whoisihe?"  and  immediately  the  y)wng  eapijsmt  foe  ]9aij» 
liament^^  h<»iQrs  i^^ed:a  fario^a  pamphlet  imderthi^^  tUb^ 
Itt  wa?  prigin^y  puWifc^d  hy  H4t(^d  of  PioeadjUy*  bujk  W 
^pi  ^ow  to  be^  h^d.  Xt  was  9k  ^mm^  onslajyight  Qjk,  tibe  ^hi|^ 
very  eloipent^  \^  i^  m^y  places  very  unintelUgil^ 

j^  vaw^cy  ii^  the  rie^esentatio4;  of  M^lehene  shortly 
after  occurred^  on  which  iPi^riieli  aonpuecod,  himself  aa  % 
candidate,  published:  phM^ards,.  and  caqvaased  t)>e  con^tur 
ency ;  bnt;  he  did  iH>t  gota  the  poll. .  Joseph  H^ume,  on  wImw 
he  called,  g^ve  hii?i  "  the  qold  shouWeT'; "  for  the  old  yet^ron 
ijohW  not  see,  ¥^y;  <d^Ny  %ongh  iim  yottag  paUticiw^f 
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hodge-podg«  notion^  of  Anti-Wbig  Lib^ratiam,  Torj  RadkaU 
ism,  and  AbspluUsf  Democracy,  which  he  had  juat  deve^ 
^ed  ii^  an  address  to  the  electors  of  High  Wjcombe,  under 
the  tit^e  of  ^^The  Crisis  E^^amin^d."  So,  abandoning  thfi 
hope  of  gettix^  into  Parliament  on  Joseph  Hume's  or  Daniel 
O' Connelly  shpulders,  theYo^ng-^ngkuider  suddenly  wheeM 
lo^pd  on  the  otfier  ist^  and  fortbwilb  came  out  in  the  ehar^ 
ac^er  pf  ^  full-bloi|iFn  Tory*  He  wept  down  to  Taunton  to 
opppse  Mr.  I4ihpuehere»  and  was  defeated.  A  furious  aker? 
^ti(H»  hetwe^  him  and  O'Connell  afWwards  toc^  place,  is 
^Uich  the  lat^r  denounced  him,  in  his  usual  coarse,  Swifl-^lke 
tj^le,  f^  pn^  who>  '^  if  his  genealogy  were  traced,  would  be 
fau^  to  be  the  true  heir-at-hiw  of  the  impenitent  thiei^  who 
died  \qp!Qn  the  cross."  On  tbi39  Disraeli,  stung  to  fury,  chaJt- 
kjp^ed  M<^gan  O'CcmneU  to  %ht  him  in  a  duel ;  but  Moi^an 
Reclined ;  Dis^raeli  was  bpupd  over  to  keep  the  peae^  and  thei 
oqrrespo^ence  wa3  published.  In  his  letter  to  O'ConneU  bet 
qonclu^if^  >with  these  words :  ^  We  skaU  meet  at  Philippic 
^l^ere  I  will  seize  the  ilrst  oppoirtunity  of  inflicting  caatiga^ 
t%)^  Iw  the  ii^i^tSi  you  have  lavished  upon  me.'^  The  corr^ 
spw^i^iiM^  wa»  a  good  deal  laughed  at,  and  Israeli  had  by 
Uua  time  oei^tainly  suoceeded  in  reducing  himself  to  the  lowesjb 
possiblA  |4igbt  a3  a  public  man.  But  he^  had  genius  in  hirai, 
^iki  reisiolution ;  and  h^  worked  his  way  upward  again^  as  w% 

He  began  ^  recQv^  himself  through  meaas  of  the  presa^ 
%  —  always  his  great  power.  He  wrote  a  very  olever>  briW 
lias^ts  and  a4n^i|abjl|e  ^s^ay,  entitled,  ^^  A  Yindication  of  the 
En^ish  Constitution  r'  and  shortly  after,  he  published  in  the 
Tinaea  n^wspt^per  a,  seiries  of  very  olever  letters,  afterwards 
collected  in  a  volvime,  entitled  the  ^^  Letters  of  Eunnymedt?.'^ 
TUey  were  racy,  brilliant,  satirical,  and  well-informed,  though 
oa^asionaUry  rather  insolent  in  their  amartnesai  It  is  aka 
gujqpip^ed  that,  about  the  sanxe  time,  and  even  do^'n  to  a 
r^^nt  (jkate,  My.  Disraeli  con^tributed  frequently  to  the  lead. 
ing  columns  of  "  The  Thunderer." 
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At  length,  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  obtaining  admissioB 
to  Parliament,  as  one  of  the  members  for  tlie  borough  of 
Maidstone.  This  was  at  the  general  election  in  1837.  No 
great  expectations  were  formed  of  him,  and  yet  there  was 
some  curiosity  excited  respecting  his  debut  as  an  orator.  He 
had  delivered  some  blazing  philippics  against  the  Whigs  out 
of  doors,  and  uttered  sundry  mystic  speeches,  rather  overlaid 
with  classical  allusions.  The  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
G)mmons  expected  that  Disraeli  would  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  them.  His  first  effort  was  a 
ludicrous  failure,  —  his  maiden  speech  being  received  with 
"  loud  bursts  of  laughter."  The  newspapers  said  of  him, 
that  he  went  up  like  a  rocket,  and  came  down  like  its  sticL 
You  may  conceive  the  chagrin  of  the  young  legislator,  — 
whose  speech  had  been  composed  in  the  grandest  and  most 
ambitious  strain  of  eloquence,  but  was  received  as  if  every 
period  concluded  a  pun  or  a  flash  of  wit  It  was  as  if 
Hamlet  had  been  played  as  a  comedy!  But  towards  the 
conclusion,  he  threw  in  a  sentence  worthy  of  being  quoted, 
for  it  was  a  true  prophecy.  Writhing  under  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  had  drowned  so  much  of  his  studied  elo- 
quence, he  exclaimed  in  an  almost  savage  voice :  "  /  have 
begun  several  times  many  things,  and  have  often  succeeded  at 
last,  I  shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  TOU 
"WILL  HEAR  ME  !  **  The  time  did  come,  —  for  Disraeli  now 
stands  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  orators  within  the 
walls  of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Disraeli  furnishes  an  admirable 
lesson  to  all  men :  it  shows  what  determination  and  energy 
will  do.  He  owed  all  his  success  to  hard  work  and  patient 
industry.  He  began  carefully  to  unlearn  his  faults,  to  study 
the  character  of  his  audience,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  speech, 
and  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  elements  of  Pai'liamentary 
knowledge.  He  soon  felt  that  success  in  oratory  Avas  not  tc 
be  obtained  at  a  bound,  but  had  to  be  patiently  worked  foi. 
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His  triumph  did  come  ;  but  it  came  slowly,  and  by  degrees. 
A  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  he  again  attempted  to 
address  the  House;  and  then  the  results  of  his  care  and 
study  showed  themselves  in  an  excellent  speech  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Chartist  Petition.  He  had  already  thrown 
away  his  poetic  and  historical  imagery,  and  took  his  stand 
on  facts,  feelings,  and  strong  common-sense.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  deHvered  a  speech  full  of  strong  sympathy  for 
the  incarcerated  Chartists,  Lovett  and  Collins,  disclaiming 
the  plea  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  their  behalf, 
and  insisting  that  they  were  the  really  aggrieved  parties. 
His  speeches  on  copyright  and  education  in  the  following 
year  were  much  admired,  and  also  his  famous  attack  on  for- 
eign consular  establishments  in  the  session  of  1842.  These 
speeches  served  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  first  egre- 
gious failure,  though  he  had  not  yet  achieved  a  very  high 
position  in  the  House. 

In  1844  Mr.  Disraeli  commenced  his  series  of  oratorical 
attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  continued  them  with  invin- 
cible pertinacity,  and  with  growing  power  and  force  of  satire, 
until  the  fall  of  that  lamented  statesman,  and  even  for  some 
time  afler.  It  is  said  that  Disraeli  had  been  slighted  in  his 
aspirations  for  office,  —  at  all  events,  he  had  been  over- 
looked ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  always  preferred  to  have  under 
him  men  of  strongly  practical  qualities.  How  that  may  be, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  certainly,  the  vehement  personal  attacks, 
— ^the  stinging,  biting  satire  launched  through  the  teeth, — 
the  almost  vengeful  wrath  with  which  Disraeli- pursued  the 
minister,  and  met  him  Avith  his  poisoned  shafts  at  every  turn, 
—  exhibited  a  determined  personal  hostility,  which  must  have 
had  its  foundation  in  some  slighted  ambition  or  exasperated 
individual  feeling.  So  far  as  Disraeli  was  concerned,  it  was 
war  to  the  knife,  and  to  the  death.  A  series  of  assaults,  so  long 
sustained  and  so  vindictive,  is  probably  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Parliamentary  warfare.     There  was  a  large  and 
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gnming  party  of  Qialec(mtaat3»  tee,  in  Ae  House^  who  ^ 
not  iaU  to  wge  on  tbe  satire  of  I>i«rae)i  t>7  their  ku^tQf 
and  appkuisie.  Hia  ir^mj  beoam^  mere  and  v^re  polishedit 
keen,  and  pienetrating.  Hw  9{>eecbe9  were  fidl  cif  refine^ 
sienty  but  equally  full  of  venonv  The  adder  lu^€4  und^ 
tiie  Fose4ea¥e8 :  the  golden  anoiws  werei  %ped  with  deadlj 
peison.  No  wonder  that  the  sec^tWe  snl^ect  of  all  thoa«^ 
apeeehea  should  have  writhed  under  the  Iwdi  ef  };iis  x^ibe* 
tass,  but  too  ^kilfhl  analonust. 

Take  a  few  instancea  of  Disraeli*!  salire»  On  one  occ^ 
sion,  he  eharaetenzed  the  Premier  as  enlj  '^  a  great  Parlift» 
^lentarj  middleman^"  And  what  is  a  iniddlei^ain  ^  ^  Qq 
was  a  man  who  bamboozled  one  party  and  ptwidered  the 
ether,  till,  haying  obtained  a  poaitiop  to  which  he  was  no^ 
entitled,  he  called  out,  'Let  ^s  have  i^  p^tyl  JjsA  m 
hare  fixi^  of  tenure ! ' ''  This  passage,  however^  \m  siuoa 
been  quoted  against  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  Thm  hf^  w^^t  OA 
te  describe  hia  ^reat  farliawentary  autagoi^i^'^  speeches, 
recorded  in.  Hansard,  aa  ^dre^^y  pages  pf  jiaterminabl^ 
talks  t^iX  of  piredietioas  falsified,  ptedg^a  broken^  calo^ 
tiona  that  had  gwe  wroi^  and  hu/di^^  that  had  blowq  ^f^^ 
And  this  not  relieved  by  a  mgh  origin^  thoi^ght^  a  jingle 
generous  impulse,  or  a  single  happy  expfe^sion^"  Then  ha 
described  the  Peel  policy  as  '*  a  syslepi  ^o  v^sift/^rnd-fyfiUje^ 
sa  faUacioua;  taking  ia  everybody^  though  everybody  knew 
he  was.  deceived ;  a  system  so  mecliianjo^  yet  so  Machift* 
vellian>  ttJat  he  covJH  hardly  say  what  i^  was,^  except  a  sort 
of  humdrwa  hocus-pocus,  w  which  th^  *  Order  of  tjt^ie  Day ' 
was  moved  to  take  in  a  nation;**  and  ha  concluded  the 
q)eech  by  calling  on  the  House  to  pro^ve  th^t  ^  cunning  i& 
not  caution,  nor  habitual  pCJ^idy  high  policy  of  state,*^  ex-* 
horting  them  iio  ^  dethnwe  a  dyn^aty  of  deception^  by  pujt- 
ting  an  end  to  this  intolerable  yoke  of  ofilci^  despotisia  and 
Parliamentary  imposture^"  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  aami9 
session  (ia46)  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  H^  happy  hit  erf 
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representing  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  having  "  taught  Hie  Wkigs 
batlntig,  ^d  run  away  with  their  clothes,"  —  an  idea  wliich 
launch  seized  ujmn,  and  worked  out  with  charai^ristie  vigors 
Tliere  was  also  a  ten*ible  sting  in  his  apparently  off-hand^ 
but  probably  studied  remark  ^ti  Sir  Robert  Peel's  haJbtt  of 
(quotation,  m  which  he  adrised  him  to  ^  stick  to  qudtatioii; 
becnttse  he  never  quoted  siny  passage  Hiat  had  not  preyiottsly' 
teceired  the  full  meed  of  Pttriiamentai^  tipprobatioiL" 

Of  course,  any  mere  description  would  foil  to  convey  ihe 
screaming  delight  with  whieh  suicli  palpable  hits  were  hailed 
mi  one  side  o^  the  House,  fthd  the  bkmk  d«may  which  liiey 
c&used  on  the  otheti  Their  sting  lay  in  the  tone  with  which 
&e  words  Were  tittered^  and  ki  ^e  position  of  the  contending 
parties  ak  the  thne*  Ihey  were  addressed  to  minds  £u»iliar 
with  the  person  attacked,  with  his  history  as  written  iii 
Hansard,  imd  hot  With  the  livhig  p^^itics  ^  the  day.  To 
those  who  read  them  on  the  printed  paper,  they  may  seem 
comparatively  dead  and  pointless. 

Disraefi's  boldness  increased  with  his  sacoess«  There  was 
bo  other  man  on  his  side  to  eompare  with  him.  He  lowered 
hifinitely  ftbove  the  host  of  country  gentlemen^  who,  thimgh 
exaggerated  Proteetiondsts,  were  nevertheless  foi*  Ae  most 
part  dumb,  tod  could  only  dud  a  vent  for  their  ekquehoe 
in  cheering  Di^^li's  bitter  attacks  on  the  Pr^mief^  The 
Session  of  1&46  brought  his  oratory  to  its  climax.  He  thai 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Premier's  measure  of  COm^ 
liaw  Repeal,  Imd  delivered  on  the  occasion  several  of  his 
ablest  speecJhes,  ftill  of  eutting  sarcasm  and  powerfol  hiveo^ 
tive.  In  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Com  Bill, 
iii  a  fetrain  of  Witliering  ifony,  he  acicjuitted  the  Premie*  of 
meditated  deception  in  his  adoption  of  Free-Trade  prhiei^ 
pies,  **  seeing  that  he  had  all  along,  ibr  thirty  or  forty  years, 
traded  on  the  ideas  of  others ;  that  his  life  had  been  oUe 
great  appi'opriatioU  ekuise ;  and  that  he  had  ev^  been  t]» 
torgUET  of  othar  rnm^a  ^teUe^ts^''    He  ako  de&oiuiaftd  hak 
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as  the  "political  pedler,  who,  adopting  the  principles  of 
Free  Tradej  had  bought  his  party  in  the  cheapest  market^ 
and  sold  them  in  the  dearest"  The  feeling  which  dictated 
these  speeches  was  obviously  not  so  much  deep-rooted  con- 
viction as  personal  hostility  and  revenge ;  and  though  Dis- 
raeli's followers  may  have  cheered,  they  could  not  but,  at  the 
same  time,  condemn  much  of  what  he  so  eloquently  uttered* 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  from  power,  and  only  then  did  his 
enemy's  attacks  cease. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  too  weU  known 
to  require  comment  at  our  hands.  We  do  not  here  discuss 
poHtics  or  parties.  In  this  sketch  we  have  aimed  merely  at 
giving  an  idea  of  the  litterateur  and  the  statesman,  whose 
talents,  energy,  and  industry  have  already  carried  him  so 
high,  and  may  possibly  carry  him  higher. 

With  the  features  and  general  portraiture  of  Disraeli  the 
reader  of  Punch  is  already  familiar;  indeed,  that  useful 
periodical  may  be  regarded  as  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of 
living  men  of  mark.  His  external  appearance  is  very  char- 
acteristic. A  face  of  ashy  paleness,  large  dark  eyes,  curling 
black  hair,  a  stooping  gait,  an  absorbed  look,  a  shuffling 
walk,  —  these  are  his  external  marks ;  and  once  seen,  you 
will  not  fail  to  remember  DisraelL  There  is  something 
unusual,  indeed  quite  foreign,  in  his  appearance ;  and  you 
could  not  by  any  possibility  mistake  him  for  a  Saxon.  Not- 
withstanding his  position,  he  is  an  exceedingly  isolated 
being.  He  makes  no  intimates,  has  few  or  no  personal 
friends,  —  he  seems  to  be  lonely  and  self-absorbed,  feeding 
upon  his  own  thoughts. 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank, 
perhaps  the  highest  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  oratory  is  entirely  intellectual 
He  never  touches  the  heart :  his  greatest  efforts  have  been 
satirical,  —  of  the  scathing,  blighting,  and  destroying  kind : 
his  best  speeches  have  been  eminently  of  a  destructive  char* 
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lurter.  Yet  their  finish  has  been  perfect,  —  perfect  as  a 
product  of  the  mere  intellect.  He  never  carries  away  his 
auditors  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  as  O'Connell  and  Shiel  could 
do.  The  feeling  he  leaves  with  you  is  that  of  high  admira- 
tion of  his  intellectual  powers,  —  and  you  cannot  help  say- 
ing, "  What  a  remarkably  clever  toan  Disraeli  is ! "  Though 
usually  ungainly  and  somewhat  supercilious  in  his  action, 
no  speaker  can  be  more  efi*ective  than  he  is  in  making  his 
"  points."  His  by-play,  as  actors  call  it,  is  perfect ;  and  to 
his  sneers  and  sarcasms  he  gives  the  fullest  force  by  tlie 
most  subtle  modulations  of  his  voice,  by  transient  expres- 
sions of  the  features,  and  by  the  inimitable  shrug;  and, 
while  the  House  is  convulsed  by  the  laughter  which  he  has 
raised  at  an  adversary's  expense,  he  himself  usually  remains 
as  apparently  unmoved  and  impassive,  as  if  he  were  not  an 
actor  in  the  scene. 

Such  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remarka- 
ble man,  —  lately  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer. 
His  position  is  a  lofty  one,  and  he  has  earned  it  solely  by 
his  talent  and  his  industry.  He  has  already  achieved  suc- 
cess in  many  ways ;  but  he  is  competent  to  do  much  more. 
Whether  he  succeed  as  a  great  statesman,  and  found  an 
enduring  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  benefactor  of  men, 
depends  entirely  upon  himself 
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THE  presoit  Quttcellor  of  die  Briii^  Exchoquer  haft 
^nmg  from  the  middle  ranks  <^  the  people.  Hit 
^ther,  the  late  Sir  John  Grladslohe,  of  FadqiK,  wis  in  eari  j 
life  a  dmall  tradesman  in  the  tbwn  of  Letth^  where  he  waft 
h&m.  The  fhmify  originallj^  eame  frism  Biggar,  in  Lamu^ 
ridre^  and  were  respectable  people,  iiioiigh  in  humble  cif^ 
cumstances.  John  Gladstone,  or  Gladstones^  as  he  was  thea 
called^  did  not  succeed  in  business  at  L^th,  add  afterwards 
removed  to  lAyerpooiy  where,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-two,  b* 
began  the  w^4d  anew,  in  iL  reij  small  way ;  but  by  dint  ef 
industry,  eiiergj,  and  frugality,  and  through  shrewd  ksowl^ 
edge  of  m^  of  life,  and  of  busmess,  he  rapidlj  succeeded 
in  ao^imulating  an  immense  fortune,  chiefly  in  the  Weert 
Indian  and  Americaii  trade.  Indeed,  rapid  though  the  sne* 
cess  of  Civerpool  men  often  is,  that  of  John  Gladstone  was 
almost  unprecedented.  This  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  his  commercial  skill  and  enterprise,  which  led  him  to  em 
bark  in  ventures  from  which  other  merchants  held  aloof;  but 
the  safety  and  wisdom  of  which,  rash  though  to  some  they 
might  appear,  were  amply  justified  by  the  result  For  ex- 
ample, he  was  the  first  Liverpool  merchant  who  ventured 
upon  the  East  India  trade,  now  of  such  vast  extent;  his 
vessel,  the  Elinginsall,  having  been  the  very  first  that  sailed 
from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta.  He  thus  opened  up  an  immense 
field  of  profitable  trade  to  Liverpool ;  and,  while  he  largely 
increased  his  own  fortunes,  he  proved  a  benefactor  to  hk 
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^now-to\(7ismen,  vWch  they  were  never  slow  to  acknowl- 
jedge. 

John  Gladstones  not  only  succeeded  as  a  merchant,  but  he 
alsQ  achieved  distinction  as  a  memjber  of  Pailimnent  At 
different  times  he  represented  Lancaster,  Woodstock,  and 
perwick.  Though  a  Conservative,  ^h^  was  a  man  of  liberal 
tendenpes,  being  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  most  attached  sup 
porters;  ^nd  when  Cani;iing  visited  Liverpool,  during  the 
tim^  he  rep^sented  tjiat  town,  he  invajriably  jnade  Seaforth 
House  (Mr.  Gladstone's  residence)  his  temporary  home.  In 
1835,  h^  obtained  pernjission,  by  royal  licensee,  to  drop  the 
final  letter  s  in  his  name ;  and  i^  }^f^  he  was  created  a 
I^aronet  of  the  Upited  Kingdom.  .  Having  purchased  exten- 
sive estates  in  his  native  countiy,  at  Fasque  an^  Belfour,  in 
Kincardineshire,  he  chiefly  resided  tjiere  in  hjs  later  years, 
leaving  his  ex^nsiye  Liverpool  business  to  the  management 
,^  his  Qons. 

Sir  John  Gladstone  was  twice  married,  — .first  to  a  Liver- 
|K)ol  lady,  th^  daughter  of  Joseph  Hall,  Esq.,  by  whom  he 
^ad  no  issue;  ^d,  secondly,  to  Miss  A^ne  Robertson,  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Robertson,  JProvost  (or  Mayor)  q? 
Dingwall,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  situated  in 
.the  Highland  county  of  Ross.  By  this  Ic^dy  Sir  John  Glad- 
.Btpne  had  a  family  of  four  spns  and  two  daughters.  The 
fourth  son,  William  Ewart,  is  t^ie  subject  of  our  present 
eJ&e^tqh.  Readers  of  ^e  newspapers  niay  have  observed  that, 
not  long  ago,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dingwall,  the  early  home  of 
his  mother ;  and  that  he  still  associates  that  place  of  his  kin- 
dr^  in  his  memory,  ^ith  many  tender  recollections.  He 
was,  on  the  occasion  refen^ed  to,  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  tixe  burgh,  —  a  usnal  mode  of  complimenting  public  men  in 
the  towns  of  the  North ;  and  it  generally  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  much  pleasant  speech-maJking  and  exchange  of  com- 
pliments, which  on  the  above  occasion  ^as  not  neglected. 

Sir  John  Gladstone,  hke  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  elder^  early 
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designed  his  son  William  for  the  legblature,  and  educated 
him  with  the  view  of  placing  him  there.  Doubtless  the 
youth  long  remembered  the  beautiful  face  and  the  lofty 
career  of  Canning,  his  father's  favorite  political  leader;  and 
he  may  have  received  impressions  from  those  visits  of  Canning 
to  his  father's  house  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  which  exercised 
no  slight  influence  upon  his  subsequent  career.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  was  bom  in  1809 ;  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
School  in  1821,  and  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a 
student,  in  1829.  He  there  distinguished  himself  by  his 
diligence,  good  conduct,  studious  habits,  and  classical  attain- 
ments. Amongst  his  fellow-students  were  the  present  Lord 
Canning,  with  whom  he  entered  as  a  student,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Harris,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
future  career,  even  at  that  early  age ;  and  these  were  not 
diminished  by  his  appearance  in  1831,  when  he  took  a  double 
fii*st-class  and  his  degree  of  B.  A.  He  had  even  then,  too^ 
achieved  considerable  eminence  as  a  debater  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Oxford  Debating  Society,  where  he  assumed  that 
liberal  tone  of  Conservative  politics  wliich  has  since  distin- 
guished him. 

The  Conservative  party  was  not  very  strong  in  talent  at 
that  time,  and  the  burden  of  the  battle  in  Parliament  feD 
upon  Peel,  who  gallantly,  but  ineffectually,  struggled  to  resist 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age.  When  ]Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark,  in  December, 
1832,  he  was  accordingly  welcomed  as  an  important  acces- 
sion to  the  debating  phalanx  of  the  Conservatives.  Nor 
were  public  expectations  in  "the  young  Oxonian"  disap- 
pointed. In  two  years  he  had  made  a  position  in  the  House, 
though  he  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
'  One  secret  of  his  success  as  a  speaker  was,  not  that  he  was 
BO  eloquent,  as  that  he  was  so  diligent.  He  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted   with   the   subjects    upon    which  he 
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spoke ;  mastered  blue-books,  statistics,  Parliamentary  histor}^, 
and  political  economy;  the  driest  and  most  repulsive  sub- 
jects were  encountered  and  unravelled  by  him  in  his  search 
for  facts.  Such  men  always  succeed  in  the  House.  It  is 
seen  that  they  are  conscientious  and  well-informed,  and  when 
they  speak,  the  audience  know  that  they  have  really  got 
something  to  say. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  first  did  what  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  then  felt  impelled  to  do, — united  with  bis 
fellow-representatives  of  similar  views  to  stem  the  tide  of 
"  Reform."  His  first  speech  was  delivered  in  reply  to  Lord 
Howick,  on  the  question  of  Negro  emancipation,  in  which  he 
urged  the  right  of  the  planters  to  compensation.  He  opposed, 
in  successive  Parliaments,  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Irish  bishops,  the  "  Appro- 
priation Clause,"  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill,  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  many  other 
measures,  on  which  his  views  have  since  entirely  changed. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  early  period  of  his  career,  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  Oxford  bigot ;  and  he  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  man  of  a  narrow  head,  and  a  still  narrower  heart 
The  Whig  Examiner  named  him  the  "  Pony  Peel,"  regard- 
ing Peel  himself  as  the  "  Joseph  Surface  *'  of  politics.  We 
need  scarcely  say  how  different  is  the  appreciation  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  held. 

It  takes  a  long  course  of  education  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life  to  bring  out  the  true  qualities  of  a  man ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  only  proves  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  history  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts ;  —  one  dating  from  his 
entry  into  the  House  of  Commons  down  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  the  other,  since  that  event.  During  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  period,  he  was  a  pure  Conservative,  — 
his  efforts  being  mainly  devoted  to  resist  all  change  oi 
"reform;"  whereas  during  the  second  period,  or  ttince  Si< 
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Robert  Peel's  famous  Free-Trade  policy  was  introduGjej*  bl 
has  been  engaged  in  the  initiation  and  practical  carfjing  mt 
cf  a  series  of  changes  a^  reforms  of  the  most  e^d^ns^vs 
and  influential  character. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  gifts  of  Sir  Bobe^t  Peel 
was  that  of  detecting  and  appreciating  character,  He  rarejy 
failed  in  the  selection  of  the  right  man  to  ^^pport  him  Iq 
carrying  out  bi3  policy  to  a  smccessf^l  issu^e ;  apd  from  an 
early  period,  he  .seems  to  have  appreciaAed  the  q^A^ilti^  pf 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  saw  much  deeper  into  tea  tb9«  m9§^ 
men.  While  others  ^aw  in  hin;i  a  clever  cjiopper  <rf  "  0?> 
fprd  logic/'  a  man  who  could  only  ^pUt  straws  aud  p^xHi9^ 
gate  extreoae  notions  of  High-Cburch  policy,  P^  saw  ^ 
him  a  cjear^^ighted,  practical  man,  of  hberaj  Jtendeocies  an4 
large  views.  No  one  doubted  Mr.  Gladstone's  soholarshii^ 
his  skill  as  a  debater,  or  his  earnestness  ^  a  rejigious  man  5 
but  he  seems  to  h^ve  been  regarded  as  one  w:ho  iivejj 
amongst  abstractions  rather  than  realities,  and  wjiose  fi^i^ 
was  too  mudi  filled  with  the  theories  of  the  6(iLpohne9  ^cid 
theologians,  to  attract  any  active  sympatihy  from  ^en  Uvii^ 
in  a  practical  and  rather  commonplace  age. 

During  that  first  period  of  :his  career,  Mr.  Gl^d^one'p 
style  of  oratory  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Jt  was  very  .defier- 
ential,  subdued,  mild,  and  rather  qasuisticaj ;  yet  there  was 
a  mysterious  sort  of  charm  about  it,  which  invariably  iiiveted 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Sincerity  in  any  cause  will  ;al- 
ways  conmiand  attention  and  respect;  and  these  Mr. -G^ad- 
^tone  invariably  obtained.  His  manner  was  singular  .in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  dapper  debaters  a^d  .gUb-tongaed 
orators,  with  very  little  }n  their  heads,  are  a,lways  ready 
enough  to  spring  to  their  feet,  and  arrogantly  deliver  Uicsia- 
eehes  of  platitudes  or  blarney,  to  the  disgust  of  reporters 
and  the  dismay  of  the  Speaker.  Yet  here  was  a  man  of  the 
most  profound  scholarship,  who,  in  the  quietest  possible  tone 
of  voipe,  —  mild,  clear,  .and  harmonioiis,  .^^.ip  ^n  ajb^j^j^tod. 
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At)9cn4)^,  And  utiaffecffed  maililef,  delivered  himself  of  the 
6eH6ti9  utfemncfes  of  a  deeply  deflective  and  rellgioud  sph*it. 
He  was  nevei*  pergonal,  and  he  carefully  avoided  all  appeall 
which  could  serv.e  to  rouse  the  violence  of  political  or  relig* 
10U9  railcor.  His  finely-organized  mind  shrank  from  all  this : 
he  thus  made  few  enemies,  and  gradually  increased  the  num* 
ber  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Still  he  was  looked  upon 
very  much  in  the  light  of  a  resurrectioni^cd  monk,  quite  out 
6f  his  element  in  a  hard-mouthed  modem  legislature. 

Now  We  must  speak  6f  his  praetical  qnalities,  which 
shortly  ^erwards  came  into  light.  As  we  have  observed, 
Peel  marked  him  as  a  useful  man,  and  he  early  secured  him 
ha  a  practical  ally.  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  has  two  dis- 
tiftct  sides,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  latter  of 
I  Which  Peel  Was  the  first  to  detect.  In  1834  he  was  nomi- 
nated d  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  was  after- 
wards changed  for  that  of  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  quid  nuncs  at  the  intimation 
tf  the  Mst  appointment  "  What  could  Peel  be  thinking 
abotit,  thut  he  should  appoint  Gladstone,  the  young  Oxonian 
atod  ]*eligi0us  theorist,  to  so  important  an  office  ?  "  But  the 
ijitid  nuncs  did  not  know,  as  Peel  knew,  that  Gladstone  had 
t)he  ehai^acter  fijr  the  study  and  another  for  the  secretary's 
desk.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
la  jWi  intelligent,  active,  painstaking  official,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, khOwing  the  business  details  of  his  office,  and,  in  short, 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  make  the  successful 
M:atesman.  Peel  knew  his  man  better  than  the  quid  nunas, 
and  they  wiere  afterwards  found  ready  enough  to  admit  his 
feminent  abilities.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  tenure  of  office  was, 
however,  short,  as  he  went  out  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  minis- 
try; in  1635 ,  on  their  defeat  upon  the  Appropriation  Clause. 
He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  year  1841 ;  and  in 
the  interval  he  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  on  liter- 
laiy  topics.    He  was  a  diligent  contributor  to  periodicals ;  he 
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wrote  a  very  admirable  review  of  the  Life  of  Blanco  Wliite 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  published  several  anonymous  political 
pamphlets.  But  the  work  which  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  that  entitled  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,"  which  he  published  at  Amiens  in  1838.  This 
book  embodied  his  then  views  of  the  Church,  and  deserv- 
edly excited  a  great  deal  of  notice.  It  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  Macaulay*s  best  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  it  was  defended  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Introductory  Lec- 
tures on  Modem  History.  There  were  few  Reviews  which 
passed  by  this  book  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  and 
though  Mr.  Gladstone  there  put  forward  views  of  the  most 
extreme  kind,  calculated  to*  excite  the  most  keen  religious 
controversy,  —  leading,  as  they  seemed  to  lead,  to  religious 
persecution,  —  still  they  were  so  evidently  sincere,  and  the 
result  of  such  conscientious  inquiry,  and  set  before  the 
reader  in  such  mild  and  plausible  language,  that  they  ex- 
cited little  hostility,  though  a  very  great  deal  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  liaving  laid  down  his  principle,  did  not 
scruple  to  push  it  to  its  consequences,  although  in  somewhat 
vague  and  misty  logic.  His  theory  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  "  power,"  as  the  gift  of  God,  is  to  be  used  for 
his  glory;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  possessors  of  aU 
such  power  —  statesmen,  legislators,  and  magistrates  —  are 
called  upon  to  hallow  it  by  joint  acts  of  worship.  Hence 
the  state  must  select  a  religion,  establish  it,  and  make  the 
people  adopt  it,  discouraging  every  other  form  of  religion,  — 
not  by  direct  persecution,  but  by  excluding  the  professors  of 
the  non-established  religion  from  civil  offices,  and  from  all 
marks  of  national  honor.  Mr.  Macaulay  handled  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  in  a  masterly  manner,  show- 
ing that  the  profession  of  a  state  religion  by  the  entire 
members  of  the  state  would  be  a  gross  absurdity,  and  not 
only  so,  but  a  base  tyranny.  To  that  essay  we  beg  to  refM 
the  attention  of  the  reader  who  would  see  the  whole  sub* 
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ject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings. 

Macaulay  was,  however,  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  congratulated  him,  a  young  and  iising  politician, 
on  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  study  and  re- 
search ;  setting  himself  down  to  the  preparation  of  a  grave 
and  elaborate  treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  government  Mr.  Macaulay  also  recognized  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  man  well  qualified  for  philosophical  investigation. 
"  His  mind,"  he  says,  "  is  of  large  grasp ;  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  dialectical  skilL  But  he  does  not  give  his  intellect  fair 
play.  There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want  of  what 
Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light  His  rhetoric,  though 
often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which 
it  should  illustrate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with  a 
barren  imagination  and  scanty  vocabulary,  would  have  saved 

him  from  all  his  mistakes The  book,  though  not  a 

good  book,  shows  more  talent  than  many  good  books.  It 
abounds  with  eloquent  and  ingenious  passages ;  it  bears  the 
signs  of  much  patient  thought ;  it  is  written  throughout  with 
excellent  taste  and  temper ;  nor  does  it,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  contain  one  expression  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  or  a  Christian." 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  stiU  under  the  strong  influ- 
ences of  the  High-Church  principles  inculcated  at  Oxford 
when  he  wrote  liis  book.  The  main  aim  of  the  teach- 
ing of  that  seminary  seems  to  be  to  direct  tlie  mind  hack' 
wards,  rather  than  forwards;  to  revive  old  traditions,  and 
renovate  old  forms  ;  to  feed  upon  old  books,  and  cherish  old 
thoughts ;  to  make  men  lead  Uves  of  the  tenth  century,  in- 
stead of  the  nineteenth.  But,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  well  re- 
marks, "  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  a  man  resists  the  influence 
which  the  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is  but  an  atom,  must  exer- 
cise on  him.  He  may  try  to  be  a  man  of  the  tenth  century, 
but  he  cannot     Whether  he  will  or  no,  he  must  be  a  man 
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of  iie  hmeteehth  century.  He  shares  in  {he  motion  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  m  that  of  the  physical  world.  He  can  no 
more  be  as  intolerant  sis  lie  'i^oiild  nave  beeii  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  than  he  can  stand  ii!  the  evehihg  exactly  where 
lie  siood  in  the  morning.  The  globe  goes  round  from  west 
toi  esist,  and  lie  miist  go  rouiid  with  it" 

'Whdi  Mr.  Glaasiohe  maiiily  wanted  at  (his  time,  to  bring 
oiit  his  better  qualities,  was  more  abiindaiit  intercourse  witt 
meii,  and  larger  acquaintance  wiiK  the  living  world  about 
iiim.  And,  fbrlunately  foi*  himself  arid  liis  country,  those 
opportunities  shortly  after  occurred  to  him.  In  1841  Sii* 
Robert  Peel  retiirhed  to  pOT^ei*,  and^  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
j811e<i  his  offices  with  the  best  riien  about  him.  Many  of  these 
were  comparatively  j^oiihg  and  iiiitrieq,  biit  they  woapij  jus- 
tified the  selection  of  their  chief,  ilr.  Gladstone,  the  Ox- 
onian, was,  strarlge  to  say,  placed  ai  tne  Board  of  Trade, 
first  as  Vice-Pi-esiderit,  and  afterwards  as  President  He 
was  also  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  meriiber  of  thfe 
Cabiiiel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  most  valuable  aid  ifroin 
his  ybiihg  coadjutor,  with  Svhoiii  he  confidentially  consulted 
in  all  the  difficult  debates  wliich  arose  out  of  his  proposed 
niodificatioris  of  commercial  law.  Mr.  trladstohe,  who  had 
been  regarded,  even  by  many  of  his  own  party,  as  isi  dreamy 
entiiii^ii^t,  asiohished  the  public  fey  the  riiastery  which  he 
exhibited  bvei*  the  iriiriutiae  of  commercial  aiid  financial 
airangem'enis,  pursuing  the  busiiiess  of  nis  office  into  the 
minutest  details,  aiid  bringing  to  bear  upon  practical  qiifes- 
iiohs  &  large  amount  of  infonbatioh,  di*awh  from  all  sources, 
— ^  froih  the  under-current  of  commerce  which  flows  in  ware- 
houses arid  country-houses,  as  well  as  froiri  the  more  readily 
accessible  library,  full  of  staitistical  tables  and  Parliamentary 
returns.  He  was  iuiwearied  in  his  assiduity,  and  always  ready 
to  defend  the  iheasure  of  his  cliief.  Indeed,  during  the  progress 
of  the  t'ree-Trade  measures,  he  wjeis  confessedly  Sir  Robert's 
right  arm.    Arid  not  in  Parliament  only  was  he  indefatigable, 
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tM  atsb  lii  dife  pre«9.  Iii  his  pwmphfet,  published  in  1844^ 
^•Oft  the  Minisfry  aiMi  the  Sagai-  Duties,"  he  brought  the  fall 
fotxje  of  fiict  and  i^guifteht  to  "hear  in  favor  of  the  tot-al  abo- 
tidoli  of  differ^tial  duties ;  and  in  an  able  article  published 
by  hitti  1*1  the  "Colonial  and  J'ore^  Quarterly,"  he  fehowed 
It  dfi^posliion  to  go  i^uch  ^ther  in  the  directaon  oi  Free 
^ktt^  thaft  WJ6  supposed  to  be  contseB»plalted  by  the  party 
tiwMi  in  power. 

In  1845'  Mr.  Oladstone  reagned  office,  on  conscientious 
=p^E^twb.  Hav^g,  in  his  book  on  "  The  State  in  its  Relations 
^  the  'Chur(ih,"  stated  opinions  ad^^erse  to  the  oontmued  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth,  be  preferred  reigning  office  to  sup- 
porting by  his  vote  the  ministerial  measure  with  that  objedt. 
But  his  Speeches,  «ince  delivesred,  on  the  "  Papal  Aggression 
Bin,"  show  that  his  views  fon  that  ^question  must  have  rnider- 
gdffe  «dme  important  change ;  if  not  so,  tlien  we  are  alt<H 
gether  tmable  to  Jrecbncile  them.  At  an  early  period  in  bis 
^reer  he  ^as  also  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
to  FferliameUt;  but  on  that  question,  too,  he  dropped  his 
opposition,  and  subsequently  supported  the  measure.  This 
fehoWs  that  his  opMons,  as  published  in  "  The  Statein  its  Re- 
lations to  the  Church,"  were  prematurely  ^iven  to  the  world ; 
flUd  We  have  very  little  doubt  that,  before  long,  Mr.  Glad- 
stdtie  ivill  show  that  his  views  on  the  entire  suljject  have  un- 
del^tie  still  more  important  modifications.  Itideed,  lie  has 
'all^dy  declared  his  conviction  that  his  early  High-Church 
Ihebry  dsTnnot  be  carried  out  in  practice ;  and  what  he  now  de- 
siriBS  is,  equial  civil  rights  hr  men  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
and  a  disconnection  of  the  Church  from  the  secular  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  felt  to  be  too  valuable  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  office.  Accordingly,  when,  at  the 
close  of  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resolution  ^to 
i^peal  the  Com  Laws,  and  liord  Stanley  thereupon  resigned 
the  Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies,  IVIr.  Gladstone  was  at 
^aiCnd  «pl^(»&tod  to  the  tcfteaat  poi^  But,  ^presenting  a£>  iie 
11  ♦ 
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did  Newark,  one  of  the  family  seats  of  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle,—  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Free-TraHfle  measures,^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  called  upon  to  resign ;  and,  consequently, 
he  remained  out  of  Parliament  during  the  discussioii  of  the 
Corn-Law  question,  though  still  consulted  on  all  occasions  by 
the  indefatigable  Premier.  IVIr.  Gladstone  remained  out 
until  the  general  election  of  1847,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Oxford  University,  which  he  continues  to  represent.  On  his 
return  to  Parliament,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  as  before, 
exhibiting  rapid  progress  as  a  skilful  and  eloquent  speaker. 
He  began  to  throw  himself  with  more  ardor  than  before  into 
the  party  conflicts  of  the  time ;  no  less  anxious  to  convince, 
he  became  more  vigorous  and  trenchant  in  his  replies,  show 
ing  a  growing  eagerness  to  achieve  triumph,  as  well  as  to 
produce  conviction.  And  without  this,  a  House  of  Conmions 
speaker  is  not  likely  to  achieve  decided  success.  He  must 
yield  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  spirit  of  his  party ; 
and  if  he  would  be  a  leader,  he  must  master  and  direct  it, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
a  gi-eat  party  leader. 

The  growing  hberal  tendency  of  his  mind  was  strikingly 
exhibited  in  1850,  when  he  went  to  Naples  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children's  health.  He  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
comment  on  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  when  he  went 
there ;  but  hearing  of  the  frightful  atrocities  committed  on 
Neapolitan  subjects,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  entertain- 
ing liberal  views  of  politics,  he  made  inquiries,  visited  the 
prisons,  saw  the  wretched  prisoners,  gathered  information 
about  them  from  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  heart  of 
the  humane  man  was  torn  with  indignation  and  horror.  He 
was  appalled  at  the  violation  of  all  honor,  good  faith,  and 
humanity,  by  the  king  and  his  ministei"s.  Thirty  thousand 
men,  and  these  the  best  in  Naples,  were  incarcerated  in  dun- 
geons, cruelly  tortured,  and  ignominiously  treated  there !  Hia 
whole  nature  revolted  at  this  monstrous  inhumanity,  and  he 
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determined  to  do  what  be  could  to  remedy  the  evil.  Returned 
home,  he  addressed  a  private  letter  to  his  friend,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, whom  he  knew  to  have  considerable  influence  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  detailing  the  wrongs  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  horrible  discoveries  which  he  had  made.  Lord  Aberdeen 
did  expostulate  with  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  ministers, 
but  without  effect.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  on  pub- 
lishing  his  "  Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdpen,"  and  thus 
to  denounce  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  the  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bon in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  letters  had  an 
unmense  sale,  and  commanded  universal  admimtion,  not  less 
for  their  trenchant  style  than  for  the  vein  of  large-hearted 
humanity  which  ran  th"ough  them.  Lord  Palmerston  ad- 
dressed a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  to  every  minister  represent- 
ing England  at  foreign  courts,  as  an  appeal  and  protest  to  the 
great  family  of  nations  against  the  tyranny  of  Naples. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  England,  in  1851, 
the  brief  Stanley  interregnum  occurred,  and,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote  in  favor  of  Disraeli's  motion  of 
inquiry  into  agricultural  distress,  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  might  be  disposed  to  join  the  Protectionist  adminis- 
tration. No  expectations  could  have  proved  more  unfound- 
ed ;  and  to  the  application  of  Lord  Derby  he  returned  a 
decided  negative.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  Protec- 
tionists succeeded  at  length  in  forming  a  ministry,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone placed  himself  in  decided  opposition.  He  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  acted 
with  unflagg^g  spirit,  was  always  ready  to  defend  by  his  voice 
and  his  vote  the  great  measures  of  Peel,  and  showed  a  power 
and  amplitude  of  resource  in  debate  which  astonished  even 
his  warmest  admirers.  He  took  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
House.  As  a  ready  and  skilful  speaker,  a  close  and  argu- 
mentative reasoner,  there  were  few,  if  any,  to  equal  him.  Hb 
views  of  the  question  under  discussion  were  always  large 
and  statesmanlike,  and  he  often  succeeded  in  presenting  it  in 
a  new  and  strikingly  ori^nal  aspect. 
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Towards  tLe  close  of  tlie  session  of  1852,  ilr.  Gfedstofli 
came  more  and  more  closely  into  collision  with  tlie  brilliant 
^Protectionist  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  style  of  speaking 
of  the  two  nien  is  very  dlfTereht.  Disraeli  is  full  of  brilliatit 
points,  is  often  fiercely  defiant  and  sarcastic,  and  He  tries  to 
hit  hard,  nor  does  he  often  fail.  Gladstone's  success  ^as 
never  so  dazzling ;  but  his  cool  precision,  keen  analysis 
logical  force* and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  not  without  a  con- 
siderable power  of  quiet  ridicule,  made  him  on  many  occa- 
sions Disraeli's  match.  In  weight  of  character  he  had 
greatly  the  advantage ;  and  it  is  character,  more  than  ge- 
nius, whicii  leads  the  House  of  Commons.  But  on  some 
'occasions  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  pure  oratory,  outstripped  even 
Disraeli. 

Tlie  most  notable  instance  occurred  on  the  night  6f  the 
16th  December,  1852,  —  a  night  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  Parliament.  The  Protectionist  budget  had  been 
under  discussion  for  more  than  a  week,  and  the  division  wte 
drawing  nigh.  Disraeli,  the  one  man  of  commanding  taletit 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  rose  to  reply,  and  his  speech  must 
be  confessed  a  masterpiece.  He  spoke  from  ten  in  the 
Thursday  evening  until  two  o'clock  in  the.  Friday  tnoming^ 
under  circumstances  of  great  discouragement ;  yet  his  pluck 
never  failed  him,  and  to  the  last  he  fought  desperately,  like  a 
gallant  stag  at  bay.  Ae  gored  and  tossed  his  assailants, 
hurled  defiance  at  them,  was  keenly  sarcastic  arid  fiercely 
denunciatory  by  tUms,  galled  tliem  With  personalities,  and 
lashed  the  ttouse  into  passion,  che^fed  on  by  his  party,  aitld, 
perhaps,  stimulated  by  the  vehemeiice  of  his  own  haite.  ffis 
speech  was  a  splehdiil  one,  magnificently  delivered;  and 
though  evidendy  the  desperate  defiance  of  a  defeated  leader, 
tt  was  Worthy 'of  a  hero. 

Wlib  was  to  i^eply !?  Mr.  ^Gladstone  sprang  to  his  feet. 
iRem'einber,  it  Visis  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Dfsraeli 
Mt  TiSwn,  iahi  th6  iibuse  'Was  imfeitieiit  to  divide,    ^e  'tt^ 
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Acuity  in  ofc^ta&iing  the  edr  of  t!ie  House  oh  suieh  ah  dcc*- 
"ricm  iand  at  such  an  fiour  is  always  Very  great.  But  Mr. 
'Gl^id:5t(me  mjade  himself  mast<ir  of  the  situation  by  ah  ArtfbTl 
appeal  to  the  outraged  pei*sona!  feelings  of  the  Hoh^ :  "  He 
felt  that  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  th^  Excheqh* 
cJaHeid  for  a  re^ly,  and  a  reply  ^  tlih  triom^ht.  He  told  the 
-H^t  honorable  genftlenwm  l3iat  the  iicen^6  of  lan^u^^  hfe 
hM  nied,  the  phrases  he  had  appKed  to  the  'characlfers  y^ 
meh  whose  pubKc  c^ircJer  (interruption),  ^—  he  told  ihfe  right 
liohoi^le  gentlefhan  that  he  was  not  ehtitM  to  charge  wfAi 
ihsolenice  ^ehibiei^s  of  th^t  Hodse,  —  to  s'^y  to  the  right  hoii- 
•orable  member  fOr  CarMe  thaft  he  resptedted  but  did  h6t 
l:'egaM  Mtii.  Mtich  as  he  haid  alre^djr  Mrh^d,  the  right 
hbiiorable  getitlemkn  had  yet  to  learn  the  limits  of  mOderft- 
tidrt,  of  diSci*etion,  and  of  temperance,  ^at  Ought  tO  i*estraih 
the  conduct  and  language  of  eve^  taember  of  that  House, 
disregard  of  which  was  qh  offence  in  the  meanest  among 
them,  and  wliich  W£^  tenfold  ihore  so  when  committed  by  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Cdmmons."  He  hald  now  completely 
secured  the  attentiOh  of  his  Audience,  and  he  pi*oc6ed^d  in  a 
masterly  Style  to  vindicate  the  Free-Trade  policy  established 
by  the  preceding  administratiOh,  which  he  did  With  im  apt- 
ness and  brilliaLhcy  Of  language, 'knd  in  a  compactness  d£ 
argument,  abundantly  supported  by  apposite  facts  and  illus- 
trations, which  stamped  the  speaker  as  one  of  the  gi'eateSt 
orators  aiid  most  stlcxi^ssful  debaters  Wh6  had  fever  addressed 
thait  atigiist  iissdmbiy.  The  displaly  of  thait  nfght  Vas  Worthy 
df  the  proudest  days  of  Parliamefnt;  and  it  iS  Ohly  matter 
df  regret,  that,  ih  consequence  of  thfe  lateness  of  ihe  Tiour  at 
-Which  Mr.  GlAdstorie's  speech  c!f  two  lioui^'  dui*atidh  ivas 
•d^liVeiHjd,  'the  reports  6f  it  pdblished  in  the  next  mohiiiig*a 
'piipers  were  so  unavoidably  curtailed  and  ihiperifect. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  ttliriistry  to  6ffi(ie,  Mr* 
'GHadstone  was  appointed  Chancellldr  of 'the  Excheqtie'r,  ^^ 
*tea  emiilehce  %hich  his  Bnaxicial  abilities  'ethihenljy  qudl^" 
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liiin  to  occupy ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  his 
speech  on  presenting  the  late  ministerial  budget,  which  em- 
braced 80  many  important  changes  and  improvements  in 
taxation  and  finance,  was  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made  upon 
any  similar  occasion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  possess  the  physical  attributes  of 
the  popular  orator.  He  has  rather  a  recluse-like  air ;  and, 
•  like  his  rival  Disraeli,  seems  to  be  possessed  by  an  abstrac- 
tion of  thought  from  which  he  with  difficulty  rouses  himself. 
His  voice  is  clear  and  musical,  but  wanting  in  tone  and  vol- 
ume :  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  voice  clearly  heard  afar  off. 
His  countenance  is  that  of  a  student,  —  pale  and  intellectual ; 
his  eye  is  of  remarkable  depth,  and  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  fascinating.  Like  Disraeli,  he  wants  dignity  of 
gait,  and  slouches  somewhat.  But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, personal  short-comings  such  as  these  are  thought 
lightly  of. 

We  cannot  better  take  leave  of  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch,  than  by  quoting  his  own  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Manchester  a  short  time  ago,  on  the 
occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  there ;  and  we  do  so  chiefly 
on  this  account,  —  that  we  believe  the  aims  and  objects  of 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs  life,  as  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
are  those  which  mainly  animate  and  inspire  himself. 

"  It  IS  easy,"  said  he,  "  to  enumerate  many  characteristics 
of  the  greatness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of 
his  ability,  of  his  sagacity,  of  his  indefatigable  industry  ;  but, 
great  as  were  the  intellectual  powers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who  may  call  myself  his  pupil  and 
his  follower  in  politics,  to  bear  my  witness,  this  I  must  .say, 
that  there  was  something  greater  still  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  — - 
sometliing  yet  more  admirable  than  the  immense  intellectual 
endowments  with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  gift 
him,  —  and  that  was,  his  sense  of  public  virtue,  —  it  was  hi* 
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purity  of  conscience,  —  it  was  his  determination  to  follow 
the  public  good,  —  it  was  that  disposition  in  him  which,  when 
he  had  to  choose  between  personal  ease  and  enjoyment,  or 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  between  political  power  and  dis- 
tinction and  what  he  knew  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
his  choice  was  made  at  once ;  and  when  hi»  choice  was  once 
made,  no  man  ever  saw  him  hesitate,  —  no  man  ever  saw 
him  hold  back  from  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  it 
effect  And,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  the  last  word  which  I  will  ad- 
dress to  you  when  I  say  this,  —  may  God  grant  that  many 
of  those  who  shall  traverse  this  crowded  thoroughfare,  as 
they  eye  the  work  which  has  been  this  day  delivered  over  to 
your  custody,  may  have  awakened  within  their  breasts  the 
noble  and  honorable  desire  to  tread,  each  for  himself,  in  his 
own  sphere,  be  it  wide  or  be  it  narrow,  the  path  of  duty  and 
of  virtue ;  and  in  discharging  those  functions  which  apper- 
tain to  us  as  citizens,  to  discharge  them  in  the  spirit  of  that 
great  man,  —  the  spirit  and  the  determination  to  allow  no 
difficulty,  no  obstacle,  to  stand  between  him  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  —  relying  upon  it  that  duty  in  this  country 
is  the  road  to  fame,  —  that  if  public  men  do  not  reap  their 
reward,  as  in  barbarous  times  they  may  have  sought  it,  from 
immense  and  extensive  possessions,  measured  upon  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  earth,  they  reap  it  in  a  form  far  more  precious, 
when,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  they  bequeath  a  name  which  is 
the  property  not  only  of  their  family,  not  only  of  their 
own  descendants,  but  of  every  man  who  calls  himself  an 
Englishman,  —  a  part  of  our  common  wealth,  —  something 
that  helps  to  endear  us  to  our  common  country,  —  something 
that  makes  us  feel  that  England  is  indeed  a  country  that  it 
is  a  blessiAg  to  belong  to,  —  a  country  that  has  a  great  and 
beneficial  part  to  play  in  the  designs  of  Providence  fcr  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  mankind.*' 
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NOT  very  loftg  ago,  a  writei*  in  -the  E^mbnrgh  ^tieview 
aske^,  with  h  eonsid^rabie  4i^lay  of  gravity^  "  Who 
retuis  an  AmeHcan  bobkf*  to  which  the  only  appropriate 
•reply  woirtd  b^  "  Who,  tktU  rends  ai  ally  does  rCt  read  rni 
American  bdokf^  Indeed,  few  books  -are  viote  popular 
among  Engli^  T^ders  than  those  Itrfatch  ^me  &om  oar 
4dn8me<i  in  America.  Was  not  Ohftnning  rcfad  ?  and  Wask- 
kifgton  Jrving,  Who  caught  the  very  a|)irit'of  English  Kfe,  and 
,painted  it  in  his  "  Bracebrid^  Hall "  and  the  "-Sketch-Book  *• 
as  very  few  Engli^  writers  "have  ^ne?  Jbid  in  'Hisfdry, 
•are  not  Pi^escott  rind  Bancroft  read  ?  Ajid  in  ^lotnl  PhikiB- 
ophy,  is  not  Eteerson  read  ?  And  in  Poefey,  is  there  -any 
4iving  \mter  whos^  works  tire  more  gen^irally  difiuised  "and 
-admired  in  Ehgland  tiian  'Longfellow's  poisons  are  ?  And  in 
'Fiction,  «an  we  produce  any  sea  novels  (^ual  tb  l!ho3e  of 
Cdopfer  and  Hemttan  Melville  ?  Amfericaii  bodks  not  read, 
indeed!  Why,  t)nc  need  only  look  at  the^chdap  -series  '^ 
Bohn  and  Routledge,  ^-^  at  the  publishing  lii^  'of  Mapray 
and  Colbum,  ^t^  see  whether  Amerieita  books  be  «read  (Jt  nbt. 
These  houses  compete  with  eaoh  other  fot  the  privilege  of 
publishii^  bo<^^  by  Ameri<jan  kuthor^,  • — the  best  6f  ^ 
proofs  ihat  their  TiKxAs  Bell,  and  are  read  too. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  orie  of  ^  'hodt  of  Ameriean 
writers  whose  Voite  have  recently  be(iome  poplar  in  Eng- 
land. He  first  became  known  to  us  through  his  "  Scarlet 
Letter;"  that  dark,  weird  story,  told  with  such  wondrocu 
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power,  fiut  he  had,  long  before  the  publication  of  thai 
book,  been  well  known  ih  America  as  an  author.  Ad  lon^ 
ago  as^  1837  he  published  the  first  Volume  Of  his  *'Twicei 
told  Tales,"  and  ill  184^  the  secohd  toltime  appedi-ed;  id 

1845  he  edited  the  *^  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser;'*  and  ih 

1846  he  pubhshed  his  ^'Mos^e^  from  aii  Old  Mansfe."  Sut 
his  best  wbrks  arfe,  unqtiestiohkbly,  his  "Scarlet  Letter," 
«  The  Hotise  of  thfe  Sfeveti  Gablfes,"  and,  taore  receiitly,  «Tli4 
Marble  Paun,"  which  has  already,  like  his  other  workd, 
parsed  through  many  editions  iti  England. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  ft  Netr-Ehglander,  h^vin^  been 
l)Om  dt  Sailfem,  Massachusetts,  —  a  district  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  Stern  did  Pdritan  race.  He  couhte  among  his  ancestdri 
"bold  fta\nhome,"  a  general  famous  during  the  Revblu- 
tidhary  siruggle;  thotigh  for  many  geherations  the  itaw- 
ihortie  family  had  followed  their  English*  instinct  towards  k 
sea  life,  and  pursued  their  fortunes  on  that  eleineht  Thfe 
^aiithoi'''  of  thie  fkmily  was  bbm'dhput  1807,  and  was.  edu- 
cated at  Bowdbin  College,  in  Maine,  wherfe  he  ^diiated  in 
i823.  Ite  sttidied  in  coihpany  Vith  Longfellow,  tlie  ^t, 
whom  he  still  counts  amdng  his  warm  frifends.  Though  thb 
ItdWtlioiiies  dre  comfortable,  snug  peot)lfe,  well  io  do  iii  the 
world,  this  son,  like  the  re.^t,  mli^t  needs  Work ;  dh^  so  he 
learned  thi^  "blbssed  fUciilty  and  ditine  gift  of  laboh,**  as 
Elihu  fiurrilt,  we  think,  has  styled  it ;  filling  uj)  {Me  intervals 
of  his  time  in  study  ahd  literary  dccuj^atibii.  Having  Stic- 
ceeded  in  dhtaiiiing  d  situation  in  the  Boston  ciistom-house, 
while  Bancroft,  the  fbtUre  historiail,  Was  cdllector  there,  lie 
spent  several  years,  wilh  cbii&iderable  advantage  to  himself, 
in  that  ehlightened  towTi. 

Like  many  yoimg  minds,  he  became  haunted  wilh  ideas 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  lefl  his  situation  at  Bo.^ton  to 
join  himself  to  the  community  of  iBrook  Farm,  near  Wekt 
Roxbury,  where  he  toiled  mnidst  its  rugged  f\irix)\Vs  in  field 
tabor  and  dreamed  great  dreams  of  the  rfecioristruction  of  old 
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society  upon  entirely  new  foundations.  But  the  dreams  did 
not  last  long.  His  individualism  was  too  strong  for  commu- 
nity ;  so  he  left  the  Farm,  and  married.  Then  it  was  that 
he  went  to  reside  at  the  little  town  of  Concord,  where  dwelt 
Emerson,  the  Thinker.  In  the  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
Emerson  thus  refers  to  the  new-comer :  — 

"In  1842  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  came  to  live  in  Con- 
cord, in  the  *01d  Manse,*  with  his  wife,  who  was  herself 
an  artist.  With  these  welcomed  persons,  Margaret  formed 
a  strict  and  happy  acquaintance.  She  liked  their  home,  and 
the  taste  which  had  filled  it  with  new  articles  of  beautiful 
iumiture,  yet  harmonized  with  the  antique  fixtures  left  by 
the  former  proprietors.  She  liked,  too,  the  pleasing  walks 
and  rides  and  boatings  which  the  neighborhood  commanded. 
At  the  same  time,  AVilliam  Ellery  Channing,  whose  wife  was 
her  sister,  built  a  house  in  Concord,  and  this  circumstance 
made  a  new  tie  and  another  home  for  Margaret." 

The  Old  Manse,  to  which  Hawthorne  had  thus  removed, 
had  never,  until  he  and  liis  young  wife  entered  it  as  their 
home,  been  profaned  by  a  lay  occupant  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  liis  works  will  remember  the  delicious  picture 
which  he  gives  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,"  which  was  written  there. 

"  Between  two  tall  gate-posts  of  rough-hewn  stone,  (the 
gate  itself  having  fiillen  from  its  hinges  at  some  unknown 
epoch,)  we  beheld  the  gray  front  of  the  old  parsonage-house, 
terminating  the  vista  of  an  avenue  of  black  ash-trees.  It 
was  now  a  twelvemonth  since  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
venerable  clergyman,  its  last  inhabitant,  had  turned  from  that 
gateway  towards  the  burying-ground.  The  wheel-track  lead- 
ing to  the  door,  as  well  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue, 
was  almost  overgi-own  with  grass,  affording  dainty  mouthfuls 
to  two  or  three  vagrant  cows,  and  an  old  white  horse,  who 
had  his  own  living  to  pick  up  along  the  roadside.  The  glim- 
mering shadows,  that  lay  half  asleep  between  the  door  of  tb  j 
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house  and  the  |>ubh'c  highway,  were  a  kind  of  spiritual  me- 
dium, seen  through  which  the  edifice  had  not  quite  the  aspect 
of  the  natural  world.  Certainly,  it  had  little  in  common 
with  those  ordinary  abodes,  which  stand  so  imminent  upon 
the  road,  thai  every  passer-by  can  thrust  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
into  the  domestic  circle.  From  these  quiet  windows,  the 
figures  of  passing  travellers  looked  too  remote  and  dim  to 
disturb  the  sense  of  privacy.  In  its  near  retirement,  and 
accessible  seclusion,  it  was  the  very  spot  for  the  residence 
of  a  clergyman ;  a  man  not  estranged  from  human  hfe,  yet 
enveloped,  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  a  veil  woven  of  inter- 
nlingled  gloom  and  dai'kness.  It  was  worthy  to  have  been 
one  of  the  time-honored  parsonages  of  England ;  in  which, 
through  many  generations,  a  succession  of  holy  occupants 
pass  from  youth  to  age,  and  bequeath  each  an  inheritance 
of  sanctity  to  pervade  the  house,  and  hover  over  it  as  an 
atmosphere." 

Curiously  enough,  Emerson  himself  had  once  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Old  Manse.  In  its  rear  was  a  delightful 
little  nook  of  a  study,  in  which  he  wrote  "  Nature ; "  and  he 
used  to  ^\:atch  the  Assyrian  da^vn  and  the  Paphian  sunset  and 
moon-rising,  from  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hill  near  at  hand. 
The  windows  of  the  study  peeped  between  willow  branches 
down  into  the  orchard,  revealing  glimpses  of  the  river  Assa- 
bet,  shining  through  the  trees.  From  one  of  the  windows, 
facing  northward,  a  Ji)i'oader  view  of  the  river  was  gained, 
and  at  a  spot  where  its  hitherto  obscure  waters  gleam  forth 
into  the  light  of  history.  It  was  at  this  window  that  the 
clergyman  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Manse  stood  watching  the 
outbreak  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle  between  two  nations ; 
he  saw  the  irregular  array  of  his  parishioners  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  glittering  line  of  the  British  on  tlie 
hither  bank ;  and  he  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  the  rattle 
of  tlie  musketry.  It  came,  —  and  there  needed  but  a  gentle 
wind  to  sweep  the  battle-smoke  around  this  quiet  home.    Un- 
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iev  ttie  stotie-wall  which  separates  the  batf le-grdnnd  fitmi  thi 
f)reciiicfs  of  thfe  p£trs6tlage  is  still  fd  be  seen  the  grate  d 
two  British  Soldiers,  sldin  in  the  skinnish,  and  who  liart 
feine^  Q\epi  peacefully  there  where  tb^y  vrete  laid. 

While  Hawtiiome  lived  at  the  Old  Manse,  he  had  fhixif 
visitors  of  thark,  for  his  hame  hkd  now  becortie  klioWn.  There 
were  Lowell  the  po6t^  and  Emerson,  aiid  Margferet  Fillkf, 
and  Ellerjr  Chdnning,  who  occasionally  came  to  enjoy  a  da/i 
fishing  in  tk^  rivfer.  It  Was  a  kind  of  poet* s  life  whieh  Ha#» 
Ihome  led,  dmidst  the  soUnd  of  bfee^,  the  itltirmiiring  6f 
Btreains,  afad  ttie  nistling  of  Ifeavfes.  Whdt  Was  inore,  \M 
()\i  Marise  was  said  to  be  "haunted;"  arid  o^asioiiall/ 
ihere  cainfe  a  rustlirig  noise,  as  of  a  minister's  silk  gotni, 
sweeping  through  the  very  inidst  of  the  conipkny,  so  elo^el^ 
as  almost  to  bi*ush  against  the  chairs :  yet  there  was  hbthifi| 
visible. 

Glancing  back  at  his  three  years'  life  there,  he  dfterwW^ 
ssad :  "  tt  seems  but  the  scattered  tetniniscenices  of  a  single 
summer.  In  fairy-lahd  Ihefe  is  ho  measiirement  of  time ; 
and  iii  a  spot  sb  sheltered  from  the  tiitmoil  of  life's  Ocean, 
three  years  hasten  aWay  with  a  noiseless  flight,  as  the  breei^ 
sunshine  chases  the  cloud-sliad'ows  acitoss  the  depths  of  a  still 
valley.  Now  canie  hints,  gt'OWihg  tnore  and  mbre  distinct,  thitt 
the  owner  o^  the  old  house  was  pining  fbi*  his  liative  sdt.  Caf^ 
penters  next  appeared,  faiaking  a  tremendous  hicket  dmoftg 
the  out-buildihgs,  strewing  green  gra^s  With  flue  shavings  aftd 
chips  of  chestnut  joists,  and  vexlttg  the  Whole  ismtiquity  tt 
the  place  with  their  discordaht  f^nOtatioris.  Soon,  motfeovef, 
they  divested  bur  abode  of  the  veil  of  Wobdbines  Which  had 
crept  over  a  large  portion  of  It^  southern  face.  All  the  aged 
inosses  were  ieleared  Unsparifagly  away ;  and  there  Wesre  ho^ 
rible  whispers  aboUt  brUshlng  up  the  external  vrtdh  Wilh  a 
coat  of  paliit, — a  purpose  as  little  to  my  taste  as  itightbe 
that  of  roujging  the  venerable  cheeks  of  one's  grandmothei'. 
But  the  h^d  that  renovates  is  always  more  sacrilegious  thtt 
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tjiat  which  destroys.  In  fine,  we  gathered  yp  Qur  household 
goocjs,  drank  a  farewell  cup  of  t/ea  in  our  pleasant  little 
hre^kfast-room,  —  delicately  fragrant  t<ea — -^n  unpurchasable 
luxury  —  one  of  the  many  angel-gifts  that  had  fallen  like 
dew  upQn  J^s,  — aiid  passed  fprtj^  Jbe^ween  the  tall  stone  gate- 
posts, as  uncertain  as  the  wa^ideiing  Ar^bs  where  oi^r  tpnt 
miglit  .nc,:^t  be  pitched.  Providence  took  me  by  the  hai;id, 
and — an  oddity  of  dispensation  which^  J.  trust,  there  is  no 
jfrevere^ce  in  smiling  at  —  l^is  led  n^e,  as  the  newspt^rs 
a^Qi^^ice  ^hile  I  ^m  writing,  from  the  Old  Manse  into  a 
jCufitongL  House!" 

IJa>ythome  now  became  Surveyor  of  tjie  Customs  in 
^alei9i^  and  thither  he  removed  accordingly.  He  remaioed 
there  three  years^  occasionally  digging  amongst  the  old  ar- 
chives of  the  place,  amongst  'vv'hich  he  professes  to  have  dis- 
covered the  record  of  the  story  wl^ich  he  has  so  skilfully 
y^gyej^  together  in  his  "  Scarlet  Letter."  IJawth^me  went  in 
as  Surveyor  with  the  Lpco-F^co,  jof  Polk  administration,  and 
ix^  also  went  out  with  them.  It  is  one  x)f  the  ey^ils  pf  the 
jpopular  system  of  governing  in  ,Ajnerica^  that,  at  ev;ery  change 
of  .power  from  party  to  party,  there  ^s  a  clean  sweep  made  ojf 
thoise  in  office,  in  favor  of  the  adher^ts  of  the  new  dynasty. 
As  head  Surveyor^  Hawthonie  had  it  in  his  po^er,  on  assunj- 
ing  Qipce,  to  turn  out  the  former  officials,  and  supply  their 
places  with  those  of  his  own  kidney  in  politics.  "  Tjie  greater 
Dart  of  my  officers,"  ^e  ^ys,  '*  were  Whigs.  It  was  well  for 
their  venerable  brotherhood  that  the  new  Surveyor  was  not  a 
politicis^i,  and,  though. a  faithful  Demqcrat  in  .principle,  neither 
received  nor  held  hi^  office  w^tli  any  reference  to  pqliticid 
services.  It  pained,  and  at  the  same  tin^e  ampsed  me,  to  be.- 
Jiold  the  terrors  that  attended  my  advent  .^  to  gee  a  fiprowed 
cheek,  wec^ther-beAten  by  rh^lf  a  century  of  storm,  turn  ashy 
pale  at  the  glance  of  so  h^irmless  an  individual  as  myself;  to 
detect,  as  one  ^r  another  addressed  me^  the  trepior  of  a  voicp 
which,  in  long-past  days,  h^  been  wont  to  jmlkx)  through  ^ 
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speaking-trumpet,  hoarsely  enough  to  frighten  Boreas  him- 
self into  silence."  But  Hawthorae  never  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  dismiss  the  old  veterans ;  so  they  vegetated  on,  each 
in  his  old  place. 

Hawthorne  confesses  that  it  was  good  for  him,  at  this  time 
of  his  life,  to  be  brought  into  companionship  with  men  whose 
habits  and  pursuits  and  intellectual  abilities  were  of  an  alto- 
gether different  kind  from  his  own ;  and  whose  peculiar  quali- 
ties he  must  go  out  of  himself  to  appreciate.  He  had  now 
fallen  among  business  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  literature, 
who  read  few  books,  but  who  were  full  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  found  there  were  other  valu- 
able qualities  in  Kfe  besides  literary  ones,  requiring  fully  as 
much  integrity,  manliness,  courage,  ability,  and  industry  to 
display  and  develop  them  aright 

"  I  took  it,"  he  says,  "  in  good  part  at  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence that  I  was  thrown  into  a  position  so  little  akin  to  my 
past  habits,  and  set  myself  seriously  to  gather  from  it  what- 
ever profit  was  to  be  had.  After  my  fellowship  of  toil  and 
impracticable  schemes  with  the  dreamy  brethren  of  Brook 
Farm ;  after  living  for  three  years  within  the  subtile  influ- 
ence of  an  intellect  like  Emerson's ;  after  those  wild,  free 
days  in  the  Assabet,  indulging  fantastic  speculations,  beside 
our  fire  of  fallen  boughs,  with  Ellery  Channing ;  after  talk- 
ing with  Thoreau  about  pine-trees  and  Indian  relics ;  after 
growing  fastidious  by  sympathy  with  the  classic  refinement 
of  Hi  Hard's  culture ;  after  becoming  imbued  with  poetic  senti- 
ment at  Longfellow's  hearthstone,  —  it  was  time,  at  length, 
that  I  should  exercise  other  faculties  of  my  nature,  and  nour- 
ish myself  with  food  for  which  I  had  hitherto  had  little  appe- 
tite. Even  the  old  inspector  was  desirable,  as  a  change  of 
diet,  to  a  man  who  had  known  Alcott.  I  looked  upon  it  as 
an  evidence,  in  some  measure,  of  a  system  naturally  well 
balanced,  and  lacking  no  essential  part  of  a  thorough  organ- 
ization, that,  with  such  associates  to  remember,!  could  mingle 
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at  once  with  men  of  altogether  different  qualities,  ana  never 
murmur  at  the  change.  Literature,  its  exertions  and  objects, 
were  now  of  little  moment  in  my  regard.  I  cared  not,  at 
this  period,  for  books ;  they  were'  apart  from  me.  Nature  — 
except  it  were  human  nature  —  the  nature  that  is  developed 
in  e^rth  and  sky  —  was,  in  one  sense,  hidden  from  me ;  and 
aU  the  imaginative  delight  wherewith  it  had  been  spiritual- 
ized passed  away  out  of  my  mind.  A  gift,  a  faculty,  if  it 
had  not  departed,  was  suspended  and  inanimate  within  me." 
So  Hawthorne,  for  the  time,  gave  up  writing,  and  confined 
himself  to  business,  —  to  dry  details  of  imports,  and  puzzhng 
figures  of  arithmetic.  He  ceased  to  be  the  poet,  and  sunk 
into  the  ordinary  man.  His  creative  gifts  lay  dormant  within 
him.  He  was  regarded  by  those  about  him  as  the  Surveyor 
of  the  revenue,  —  nothing  more.  "  It  is .  a  good  lesson  — 
though  it  may  be  often  a  hard  one — for  a  man  who  has 
dreamed  of  literary  fame,  and  of  making  for  himself  a  rank 
among  the  world's  dignitaries  by  such  meams,  to  step  aside 
out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  his  claims  are  recognized, 
and  to  find  how  utterly  devoid  of  significance  beyond  that 
circle  is  all  that  he  achieves,  and  all  that  he  aims  at."  But 
Hawthorne's  time  of  dismissal  came  round.  He  had  already 
gathered  the  groundwork  of  a  tale,  by  poring  among  the  old 
custom-house  records ;  but  he  could  not  set  to  work  upon  it. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  custom-house  deadened  his  contri- 
vance and  imagination :  his  gift  had  departed  from  him. 
Happily,  the  quadrennial  election  of  President  came  round, 
and  the  usual  clearance  was  made  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
■  ments.  General  Taylor,  the  Whig,  was  elected,  and  all 
Democratic  officials  were  dismissed,  to  make  room  for  Whig 
ones.  So  Hawthorne  was  driven  forth  from  his  Surveyorship. 
He  became  himself  again ;  and  to  his  dismissal  from  office  we 
most  probably  owe  the  publication  of  his  "  Scarlet  Letter  *' 
and  other  subsequent  works. 
*  It  was  in  "  The  Scarlot  Letter  "  that  Hawthorne's  strongTyi 
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marked  characteristics  as  an  author  first  clearly  di§p]l^ed 
themselves.  Indeed,  imtil  it?  appearance,  his  nai^e  W3S  mf 
at  all  extensively  known  as  a  waiter ;  nojr  d^oes  h,e  himsielf 
seem  to  have  been  very  ambitious  after  fame.  He  ba4  long 
written  anonymously  in  magazines  and  reviews,  wh^  ^ 
friend  of  his,  Horatio  Bridge^  of  tjie  United  Stales  Niivy, 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  befpr^  th^  public  jbs  thg 
author  of  the  "  Twice-told  Tales." 

In  the  last  dedication  of  "  The  Snow  Image  "  to  Mr.  Bri^lg^ 
the  author  says :  "  If  anybody  is  responsible  for  my  bei^  at 
this  day  an  author,  it  is  yourself.  I  ^.ow  uot  whepc^  your 
faith  came ;  but,  while  we  were  lads  togetj^er  at  a  couotij 
college,  gathering  blueberries,  in  study  houjr^  ^nder  iho^ 
tall  academic  pines  ;  or  watching  i}xe  great  Ipgs  9s  ih/^y  tuflfr 
bled  alojig  the  current  of  the  Androscoggin;  .9r  sl¥;>otiDg 
pigeon^  and  gray  squirrels  in  the  woods ;  or  bat-fowl^g  iiji  thy 
summer  twilight ;  or  catching  trputs  jyn  pxoX  .shadowy  liU|^ 
stream  which,  I  suppose,  is  ^still  wandering  riverwa^d  tb^pugh 
the  forest,  though  you  apd  I  will  n^vef  ca^t  a  line  in  it  agai]j|) 
—  tw:o  idle  lads,  in  short,  (as  we  nejed  n^  fear  jtp  .^ic^ow^ 
edge  now,)  doing  a  hundred  things  tha,t  the  Faculty  never 
heard  of,  or  else  it  would  have  been  ^^  T^orse  for  ,us,  — jstiH 
it  was  your  prognostic  of  your  frieud's  ^d^stiny  that  he  w^ 
to  be  a  writer  of  fiction.  And  a.  fiction-monger,  in  due  seo^ 
son,  he  became.  But,  wa-s  there  ever  such  ^  weary  delay  in 
obtaining  the  slightest  recognition  from  the  public,  as  in  my 
case  ?  I  sat  down  by  the  wayside  of  life  lik^  a  man  under 
enchantment,  and  a  shrubbery  sprang  up  around  me,  and  the 
bushes  grew  to  be  saplings,  and  the  saplings  becapae  trees, 
until  no  exit  appeared  possible  through  the  entangling  4^th^ 
of  my  obscurity.  And  there,  perhaps,  I  should  be  aittii^  at 
this  moment,  with  the  moss  on  the  imprisoning  tree-trunks, 
fuid  the  yellow  leaver  of  more  than  a  score  of  autumns  piled 
above  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  For  it  was  .through 
your  interposition  —  and  th^t,  moreov^,  unkno\s;n  to  hiin- 
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self — that  your  early  friend  was  brought  before  the  public 
somewhat  more  prominentljc  than  theretofore,  m  the  first 
volume  of  <  Twice-told  Tales.'  " 

These  "Twice-told  Tales"  contain  many  very  clever 
sketches  of  life,  character,  and  nature  ;  as  also  does  the  col- 
lection entitled  "  The  Snow  Image,  and  other  Tales,"  as  well 
as  the  «  Mosses  from  an  Old  ]VIanse."    The  "  Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump  "  has  travelled  far  and  wide.   It  was  published 
by  the  teetotallers  in  England  many  years  ago,  but  without 
any  author's  name  attached.     In  "  Ethan  Brand,"  **  Good- 
man Brown,"  « Main  Street,"  "The  Minister's  Black  Veil," 
and  "  Legends  of  the  Province  House,"  Hawthorne  showed 
what  power  slumbered  within  him.     But  these  are  confess- 
edly cursory  sketches,  thrown  off  with  ease,  to  fill  the  page» 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  annuals,  where  for  a  long 
tune  they  lay  buried,  until  the  author's  fame,  founded  on  his 
later  writings,  brought  them  to  light  again.     These  sketches 
exhibit  lively  imagination,  and  close  observation  ;  their  style 
Is  simple,  pure,  and  tranquil.    A  deep  love  of  nature  is  ap^ 
parent  in  them ;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  a  quaint  humor 
and  tenderness,  which  give  a  charming  interest  to  his  recitals 
of  the  old  ti^tions  and  legends  of  New  England.     But  on 
the  whole,  the  feeling  which  pervades  these  early  sketches  is 
that  of  pensiveness  and  melancholy.    The  writer  shows  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  darker  side  of  human  nature,  and 
never  seems  more  in  his  element  than  when  unravelling  a 
gloomy  Hfe-mystery,  and  tracing  some  dark  thread  of  guilt 
to  its  source.     Even  his  humor  is  melancholy,  and  his  gay- 
ety  seems  to  ^ow  from  him  with  effort.     But  his  deep  pen- 
siveness is  always  natural.   The  American  poet  Lowell,  who 
knows  him  well,  has  hit  him  off  in  a  few  lines,  as 

"  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare, 
That  yon  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there. 

His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  mildness  so  meek. 
He  *g  a  John  Buuvan  Fouqu^,  a  Puritan  Tieck.** 
12 
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liOwell  even  fancieB  that  Natiu^  has  made  a  s^ght  imstake 
m  Hawthorne,  —  that,  having  run  short  of  material  in  Im 
construction,  she  finished  him  off  with 

<*  Some  finer-grained  stufiMbr  a  woman  prepared.** 

In  ^  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  as  we  have  said,  HawthenM  to 
the  first  time  fully  brings  out  his  great  and  peculiar  powers 
He  lays  dedsive  hand  upon  the  apparition,  —  brings  it  near 
to  us,  so  that  we  can  see  it  face  to  face,  —  &Qd  unravels, 
gkilfiiilly  and  painfully,  the  dark  mysteries  of  being.  There  is^ 
Something  extraordinarily  fascinating  in  this  book :  w^  reatA 
on  even  while  we  shrink  from  it  The  misery  of  t&e  pow 
woman,  Hesther  Prynne,  —  she  who  wears  the  bax^  of 
disgrace^ —  stands  prominent  in  every  page ;  in  strange  oon^ 
trast  with  her  el&i  child,  little  PearL  We  hang  over  that 
remarkable  scene  between  the  faithless  priest  and  the  gu^ 
woman,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  primevsd  forest,  — ^  while 
the  mysterious  child  plays  near  at  hand  by  the  biook^ide, 
with  a  deeply-riveted  inteitest.  Then^  that  picture  of  the 
wronged  husband,  silently  jmrsuing  his  revenge, — how  ter- 
rible it  is  1  Yet,  harrowing  though  the  subject  be,  there  m 
nothing  prurient  or  feverish  about  it  The  whole  story  is 
told  with  simple  power.  Tl^  work  is  pure,  severe,  and 
truthful ;  and  it  holds  every  reader  in  thrall  uniil  the  end 
of  the  dark  story  is  reached.  There  are  many  gems  <^ 
thought  scattered  throughout  the  story,  only  a  few  of  whidi 
we  cai^  vienture  to  carry  away.     Foi^  rnstance  :— 

^*  There  is  a  fktality,  a  feeling  so  irresistil^le  and  inevitable 
that  it  has  the  fcwce  of  doom,  which  aknost  invariably  com- 
pels human  beings  to  Unger  around  and  kaunt^  ghosH-Uhe,  the 
gpot  where  some  greai  emd  marked  event  has  given  the  color  t$ 
their  lifetime  ;  and  still  the  more  irresistibly,  the  darker  the 
tinge  that  saddens  it" 

"  Mr.  Dimmesdale  was  a  true  priest,  a  true  religionist, 
with  the  reverential  sentiment  largely  developed,  and  «o 
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order  of  nund  that  impelled  itielf  powerfiillj  alany  the  track 
of  a  creed,  and  wore  %t$  pcueage  continually  deeper  vfith  t/ie 
lapu  of  time.  Tn  no  etsUe  of  society  would  ke  have  beea 
what  18  called  a  man  of  liberal  views ;  it  would  always  be 
essential  to  his  peaee  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a  faith  about  him^ 
supporting,  while  it  confined  him,  within  it»  iron  framework.' 
Not  the  less,  however,  though  with  a  tremulous  enjoym^t^ 
did  he  feel  the  oeeamnal  relief  of  looking  at  the  tuiiverse 
through  the  medium  of  another  kind  of  intellect  than  those 
with  which  he  habitually  held  oonverse.  M  uas  as  if  a  mt^ 
dow  were  throvm  open,  admitting  a  freer  atmosphere  into  the 
dose  and  ttided  study,  where  his  life  was  wasting  away,  amid 
kus^'light  or  obstructed  day4>eams,  and  the  musty  fragrance, 
be  it  sensual  or  moral,  that  exhales  from  books.  But  the  air 
was  too  fresh  and  efaill  to  be  kmg  breathed  with  comfort ;  so 
the  mmisier,  and  the  {^ysician  with  him,  withdrew  again 
within  the  limits  of  what  their  church  defined  as  orthodooL." 

^  When  an  unimtmcted  multitude  attempts  to  see  with  its 
eyes,  it  is  exeeedmgly  apt  to  be  deceived.  Whe»,  however, 
it  Harms  its  judgment,  as  it  usually  does,  on  the  intuitions  of 
its  g;reat  and  warm  hearty  the  condusions  thus  attained  ars 
efien  so  profound  and  so  unerring,  as  to  possess  the  eharaeter 
of  truths  9itpematurally  reveaiedJ* 

^It  is  remarkaUe  that  persons  wJiO  speculate  the  most 
MeUy^  often  conform  with  the  most  perfect  quietude  to  the 
external  regulations  of  society.  The  thought  suffices  them, 
without  investing  itself  in  the  fiesh  and  blood  of  action/' 

^No  man,  £or  any  considerable  period,  can  wear  one  face 
to  himself,  and  another  to  the.  multitude,  without  Jlnally  getting 
bewildered  as  to  which  may  be  tlie  trueT 

^  A  tendency  to  (^>eculation,  though  it  may  keep  woman 
quiet,  as  it  does  man,  yet  makes  her  sad.  She  discerns,  it 
may  be,  such  a  hopeless  task  before  her.  As  a  fbst  step,  the 
whole  system  of  society  is  to  be  torn  down,  and  built  up 
ai^w.     Then,  the  very  nature  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  its 
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long  hereditary  liabit,  which  has  become  like  nature,  is  to  be 
essentially  modified  before  woman  can  be  allowed  to  assume 
what  seems  a  fair  and  suitable  position.  Finjdly,  all  other 
difficulties  bsing  obviated,  woman  cannot  take  advantage  of 
these  preliminary  reforms,  until  she  herself  shall  have  un- 
dergone a  still  mightier  change  ;  in  which^  perhaps,  the  ethe- 
real essence,  wherein  sh»  had  her  truest  life,  will  be  found  to 
have  evaporated.  A  woman  never  overcomes  these  prob- 
lems by  any  exercise  of  thought.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  solved, 
or  only  in  one  way.  If  her  heart  chance  to  come  uppermost, 
they  vanish.^' 

Hawthorne's  romance  entitled  "  The  House  of  the  SevGi 
Gables"  more  than  sustained  the  reputation  which  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  created.  In  character  it  is  widely  different; 
not  inferior  in  artistic  excellence,  but  much  more  varied,  and 
full  of  strongly-marked  original  character.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly complete  and  satisfactory  tale. 

One  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  peculiar  characteristics  is  that 
of  individualizing  places,  localities,  and  things.  He  pre- 
sents them  before  you'  in  such  a  manner,  paints  their 
every  feature  so  minutely,  that  he  makes  them  present,  as 
it  were,  to  your  very  eyes ;  and  their  characteristics  become 
part  and  parcel  of  his  story.  Thus,  this  House  of  the  Seven 
Grables  figures  before  you  as  the  prominent  character  of  the 
story.  We  saw  the  germs  of  the  same  remarkable  power  in 
his  picture  of  the  "  Old  Manse,"  which  he  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  vitality,  and  set  before  us  as  an  object  of  almost  hu- 
man interest  and  sympathy.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  intro- 
duced his  House  of  the  Seven .  Grables  by  throwing  a  dim 
halo  of  superstition  about  it,  thus  preparing  the  reader  for 
being  fiiUy  impressed  by  the  powerful  story  that  follows. 

In  his  last  work,  "  The  Mai'ble  Faun,"  our  author  has  taken 
up  and  pursued  the  same  idea  which  predominates  in  his 
previous  works,  —  the  idea  of  secret  guilt.  So  repeatetlly 
«nd  so  closely  does  he  analyze  the  morbid,  moral  anatomy 
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of  tills  subject,  that  it  seems  to  exercise  a  positive  fascination 
for  him.  Into  this  tomb  and  dungeon  he  loves  to  enter,  and 
from  it  drags  to  light  the  secret  criminal.  The  minuteness 
and  the  closeness  of  his  analysis  of  the  secret  workings  of 
the  human  heart  with  guilt  for  a  companion,  and  withal  the 
extreme  delicacy  with  which  the  subject  is  handled,  is  some- 
thing marvellous,  and  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  by 
•any  writer.  His  object,  in  the  Faun,  is  to  exhibit  the  reve- 
lation of  the  moral  laws  through  transgression ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  idea  is  worked  out  is  most  skilful.  But  the 
exquisite  finish  of  its  style,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its 
thoughts,  are  perhaps  not  its  least  striking  characteristics. 
The  Italian  sky,  under  which  the  story  was  conceived,  seems 
to  liave  imparted  to  it  a  degree  of  softness  and  beauty  want- 
ing in  its  predecessors.  Yet  for  strength  and  fibre  we  do 
not  deem  it  their  equal.  We  like  the  author  best  on  Amer- 
ican ground,  —  depicting  the  stem  Puritan  life  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  primitive  habits  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  first 
settlers,  —  for  it  is  there  he  is  strongest ;  and  we  trust  again 
to  meet  him  on  that  n  ^tive  soil. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  now  been  absent  from  America  for 
nearly  eight  years,  filling  the  office  of  United  States  Consul 
at  Liverpool  during  a  part  of  the  time ;  the  later  period 
he  has  spent  in  Italy.  "  The  Marble  Faun  "  was  written  at 
the  remote  watering-place  of  Redcar,  a  little  village  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Yorkshire,  looking  out  upon  the  German 
Ocean ;  and  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  the  bracing  air  of 
the  sea-shore,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  with- 
out interruption  and  with  increasing  vigor  of  health.  "Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  made  many  warm  friends  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England ;  but  far  larger  than  these  is  the  number 
of  ardent  admirers  of  his  genius,  whose  best  wishes  he  car- . 
ries  with  him  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  And  both 
as  a  man  and  as  an  author,  his  country  has  good  rea'X)n  to 
be  proud  of  him 
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NO  one  win  deny  the  great  inituence  which  Carlyle  has 
exercised  upon  thoughtful  minds  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Young  men,  in  all  professions,  but  especially  in  liter- 
ature, have  caught  from  liim  a  contagious  influence,  which  has 
coursed  through  their  veins  like  fire.  He  has  uttered,  with 
the  voice  as  of  an  old  Hebrew  prophet,  the  feeling  of  dis- 
quiet and  unrest  which  pervades  society ;  and  his  "  Woe  1 
Woe ! "  and  **  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin !  '*  have  starded  many 
in  the  midst  of  their  pleasant  dreams  of  peace  and  progress. 
He  is  tlie  Jeremiah  of  modem  days,  full  of  wailing  at  the 
backslidings  of  our  race.  He  recognizes  no  soundness  in  us, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  feet  AH  is 
foul  and  unclean.  We  are  but  the  creatures  of  shams,  weeds, 
and  formulas,  without  any  real  or  God-like  life  in  us,  —  wor- 
shippers of  clothes,  steam,  machinery,  sordid  materialism, 
and  Hudson  statues ! 

But  (here  is  more  than  this  in  Carlyle's  utterances,  and  we 
should  be  doing  him  a  deep  injustice  were  we  to  say  that 
this  is  all  that  he  means.  He  devoutly  reverences  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  Being,  and  the  source  of  Beings 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  religion  (for  of  creed  we  believe  he 
has  none),  and  the  Divine  in  man's  soul ;  he  preaches,  though 
ofltimes  in  mystic  and  unintelligible  phrases,  the  nobility  of 
work,  and  the  duties  of  being  and  doing,  even  though  we  pur* 
sue  them  with  bleeding  feet,  through  the  midst  of  grief,  evil, 
errors,  and  sorrows  of  all  kinds.     Tliis  gospel  he  proclaims 
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in  a  wild,  poetic,  and  oMmes  almost  fanatic  manner,  wit]i 
vident  indignation ;  alternated  with  moanmgs  and  sobbinga, 
vp-welHng  from  the  depths  of  a  sorrowful  heart 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  revoluti<mdry  and  do- 
0tractiYe  genius  is  stronger  in  Carlyle  tiian  the  conservative 
and  constructive.  He  is  emphatically  a  puller-down,  not  a 
hoildeivup.  He  never  wields  his  gianf  s  club  with  greater 
d^ight  than  when  he  is  aflsailmg  scHne  cherished  idol  of  socl- 
es ;  his  humOT  is  then  almost  savage,  and  his  sneers  sarcastic^ 
;bitter,  and  fuU  of  gall !  In  him,  we  are  r^odladed  c^  the  furj 
of  the  loonodaats  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Anabaptists 
of  MuBister,  and  of  the  blind  rage  of  the  followers  of  John  Knox 
%t  the  ^  dii^n'  down  o*  the  cathedrals/'  There  is  a  puritanic 
fervor  in  his  indignation,  as  he  ^  hews  the  scms  of  Agag  in 
pieces.**  He  does  not  seem  to  loviC  the  good  so  mudi  as  he 
hates  the  eviL  He 'tramples  on  over  his  foe  as  one  possessed, 
ibreathii^  fierce  disdain  and  defiance.  Kings  and  priests, 
«elfi<^ose»,  he  calls  on  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  all  professors 
4)f  cant,  of  shams,  of  trickeries,  qua^eries,  fhiuds  of  all 
kinds,  no  nuatter  how  high  and  snug  they  are  seated;  or 
wbe^^:  robed  in  lawn,  purple,  or  ermine,  he  will  have  n<H;ie 
of;  nay,  he  would  even  do  battle  ag^unst  humane  and  true 
workers,  because  thej  do  not,  like  bftmi,  wield  the  club  of 
steel  and  whip  of  fire.  We  have  seen  how  he  could  fall 
loul  of  the  humane  treatment  pf  prisoners,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  indismminate  anger  at  ^  p<^»ular  movements  of  the  age. 
He  has  no  sympathy  for  such  notions  of  making  men  better ; 
none  but  emphatic  nj^thods  q£  dealing  with  the  inferior  nuuss 
will  do ;  and,  because  nulder  methods  of  convmcing,  attract- 
ing, and  sympathizing  are  advocated,  he  is  down  upon  the 
^  Hundanity-mongers  "  with  all  his  might. 

Carlyle  never  cares  how  or  where  his  strokes  tell.  The 
bullet  shot  by  Wm  may  kill  a  general  or  a  private,  it  matters 
nothing  to  lum.  "  Who  is  this  man,"  said  Queen  Mary  to 
John  Knox,  ^  who  comes  here  to  remonstrate  with  the  rulef 
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of  this  kingdom  ?  "  '^  A  subject  of  the  same,"  replied  the 
terrible  sectary,  —  a  remark  which  CJatlyle  loves  to  quote  in 
various  forms,  —  for  in  the  same  spirit  he  brings  contempi>- 
rarj  facts  «and  social  conditions  to  receive  judgment  at  hij 
hand.  Contemporaries  may  say  to  him,  as  Maiy  did  to  Knox, 
"  Who  are  you  that  thus  dares  to  attack  your  age  and  epoch ?" 
Carlyle's  answer,  like  Knox's,  is,  '^  A  man  living  in  this  age 
and  epoch,  who  suffers  in  it,  who  shares  its  sorrows,  who  dreads 
its  tendencies,  and  who,  in  attacking  the .  causes  of  actual 
evils,  defends  himself  personally,  and  fights  for  his  own  life ; 
while  you,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  are  cramped,  defiled, 
full  of  scoffing,  scepticism,  sensuality,  and  impiety.  I  speak 
not  in  the  name  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories,  of  Radicals  or  of 
priests,  —  I  speak  in  my  own  name ;  I  speak  not  as  the 
slave  of  a  party,  but  as  a  man!* 

Carlyle  is,  like  Cobbett  (a  man  very  unlike  him  in  many 
respects),  an  intense  Englishman ;  an  intense  Protestant ;  a 
terrible  iconoclast ;  a  Voltaire,  without  his  impiety ;  a  breaker- 
down  of  idols,  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  whose  com- 
forf  he  thereby  disturbs.  "  You  deceive  yourself  with  these 
idols  of  clay,"  says  Carlyle ;  "  down  with  them !  *'  "  Away 
with  your  masks,"  he  cries  ;  "  let  us  see  your  true  features. 
Enough  of  comedy,  masking  and  mumming  hypocrisies,  ly- 
ing philosophies,  and  false  philanthropic  sentiments,  —  away 
with  them !  Show  us  what  you  are,  —  let  your  thoughts  be 
your  own ;  dare  to  be  yourself,  —  have  the  courage  to  dare 
to  be  something,  anything,  so  that  you  are  not  fsdse.  Ao- 
tion,  action !  —  work,  work !  —  not  words  and  writing :  by 
work  alone  can  you  develop  your  own  nature,  and  elevate 
the  world  in  which  you  live.  '  Rather  be  silent  than  speak  or 
wi-ite.  But  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it,  and  don't 
sing  it  None  of  your  inarticulate,  sing-song  jargon ! "  Such, 
iu  a  few  words,  is  the  spirit  of  Carlyle's  utterances. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Carlyle  must  be  regarded  mainly 
in  the  light  of  a  revolutionist.     True,  there  may  be  need  of 
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inch  as  he.  We  have  too  many  idols  which  need  tumbling 
into  the  dust ;  and  Carlyle  is  doing  a  great  work  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  accompHshing  this.  We  must  wait  for  the  builder* 
up  to  make  his  appearance,  when  the  idols  have  been  pros- 
trated and  the  ground  cleared  of  ruins.  Luther  and  Knox 
levelled  the  religious  idols  of  Germany  and  Scotland;  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  levelled  alike  the  poHtical  and  religious 
idols  of  France ;  and  Carlyle  is  now  only  completing  what 
our  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  began  in  England. 
We  have  had  no  sweeping  reformation  yet;  and  Carlyle 
works  as  if  he  thought  we  stood  in  need  of  it.  He  battles 
not  with  sword  or  gun,  but  with  a  more  powerful  weapon,  — 
his  pen.  Thus  does  he  move  the  minds  which  move  others. 
Through  them  he  flings  down  idols,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the 
impostures  which  tyrannize  over  men.  Some  claim  for  him  a 
higher  glory,  —  that  of  teaching  reverence  for  the  Infinite, 
love  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  way  of  escape  from  the  sor- 
did materialism  of  the  age.  But,  to  our  mind,  his  great 
power  consists  in  the  daring  bravery  with  which  he  wages 
war  —  too  indiscriminatingly,  many  think  —  against  what  is 
evil  in  our  life  and  institutions. 

Carlyle's  most  enthusiastic  admirers  must  admit  that  he 
is  eminently  unpractical.  His  religion  consists  in  longings, 
his  socialism  in  phrases  without  any  plan,  —  his  politics  are 
altogether  negative.  He  clearly  enough  sees  what  is  wrong, 
but  he  fails  to  point  out  what  is  right,  or  what  we  ought  to 
substitute  in  place  of  the  wrong  which  he  would  do  away 
with.  He  is  baffled  when  he  sits  down  to  propose  remedies. 
He  has  none  to  offer,  but  goes  on  assailing,  scourging,  and 
pulling  down.  He  scorns  logic,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  your 
**  practical  men."  He  lives  in  another  sphere ;  he  is  a  seer,  a 
prophet,  a  poet.  It  is  true,  he  is  no  rhyming  poet ;  indeed  he 
bas  a  thorough  contempt  for  this  art,  including  it  among  his 
"  shams ; "  and  yet  his  keen  insight  into  deep  thought,  his 
flashing  revelations  of  spiritual  life,  his  feeling,  sometimes  hia 
12*  R 
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tenderness  and  love,  often  Ms  gloomy  spectcsA  ferror,  aliow 
that  he  possesses  the  true  poetic  genius,  without  which,  p^?« 
haps,  he  would  not  be  the  gireat  power  that  he  is.  His  style 
is  ilbrupt  and  rugged,  but  serious  and  energetic ;  his  sen- 
tences are  confused  and  involved,  thought  tumbled  upon 
thought,  flo  that  you  can  read  'him  but  slowly ;  but  wtoi  you 
have  wackd  through,  and  sqaprehended  his  meaning,  you  are 
conscious  of  an  action  having  been  exercised  upon  your  mind 
and  heart  such  as  few  writers  besides  him  are  capable  of 
exciting.  His  historic  pictures  glow  with  ilife  .and  taction ; 
and,  in  a  few  graphic  sentences,  he  sets  you  at  once  in  th^ 
midst  of  the  fiery  actions  and  the  demoniac  strife  d  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  same  way,  his  "  Past  and  Pres- 
ent "  ^imishes  you  wiUi  a  most  vivid  insight  into  ih.e  piutt 
{nonastic  and  social  life  of  England. 

This  great  genius,  like  most<otibers,  has  sprung  ^.from  the 
Tanks."  He  bekmgs  to  the  common  people,  and,  Vke  Bum^ 
liis  countryman,  he  comes  irom  the  better  ckiss  of  the  Scot- 
'tish  peasantry.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer  at  Middlebie, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  •-^.  a  xigidl^ 
religious  man,  universally  respected  by  his  neighb<H*3  aa 
the  best,  wisest,  and  most  intelligent  man  in  the  village.  .He 
it  was  who  was  called  in  to  settle  disputes  among  the  neigb- 
bcH^,  and  he  was  consulted  in  many  delicate  family  mattery, 
•in  whidi  he  was  wont  to  display  sound  judgment,  and  always 
gave  sagacious  counsel  In  a  word,  Canlyle's  faUier  resem- 
bled the  father  of  Diderot, — of  whom  Carlyle  himself  has 
painted  a  vivid  portrait,  *«-  as  the  arbitrator  of  his  district,  by 
whose  wisdom  and  advice  village  enmities  and  lawsuits  wei% 
prevented,  and  domestic  differences  reconciled.  Carlyle  has 
nore  than  once  earnestly  thanked  Gk>d  that  He  gave  him 
mch  a  father.  Proud  of  his  birth,  at  conce  .popular  and 
Qoble,  he  could  say  of  himself  what  in  some  part  of  his  works 
«ie  says  of  'Bums  or  Diderot,  [two  plebeians  like  himself,  -^ 
"  IIow  many  kings,  how  many  princes  are  there,  not  so  well 
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Ixmil'*  The  opinions  of  Carlyle  might  be  explained,  bo  to 
speak,  by  his  birth,  and  by  the  first  education  which  he  re- 
ceived. With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  people,  he 
neyertheless  holds  aristocratic  opinions  of  a  very  decided 
character :  this  was  because,  as  a  youth,  he  learned  from  his 
tidier  how  respectable  the  people  may  be,  and,  in  listening 
to  his  ^lessons,  how  contemptible  the  populace.  Such  is  the 
sentiment  which  vibrates  through  the  writings  of  Carlyle* 
Ai  a  particular  point  in  his  life,  he  took  in  hand  the  cause  of 
1^  people  to  the  extent  of  attracting  towards  him  the  sym* 
pathy  of  the  Chartists ;  yet  he  has  never  ceased,  throughout 
his  life,  to  express  his  contempt  for  all  knaves. 

His  first  education  was  rustic  and  popular,  and  as  his  char- 
acter was  thus  formed,  so  it  has  remained.    In  his  '<  Sartor 
Resartus,"  he  himself  has  informed  us  of  the  impressions  of 
his  childhood,  and  the  influence  which  those  unpressions,  such 
as  places,  landscapes,  and  surrounding  scenery,  made  upon  his 
mind.     The  cattle-fairs,  to  which  his  father  scHuetimes  took 
him,  the  apparition  of  the  mail-coach  passing  twice  a  day 
through  the  village,  seeming  to  him  some  strolling  world, 
coming  from  he  knew  not  where,  and  going  he  knew  not 
whither,  —  edl  this  is  described  in  the  "Sartor  Besartus," 
with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which  clearly  indicate  that  they 
are  the  ineffaceable  impressions  of  childhood.     Besides  this 
first   education, — the  most  important  of  all, — Oarlyle  re- 
ceived another  at  the  High  School  of  Annan,  where  he  had 
fbr  a  school-fellow  Edward  Irving,  the  well-(known  orator  and 
preacher,  whom  Csurlyle  afterwards  nobly  delineated.    At 
Annan  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  sdiolastic  training, 
«^- learned  declensions,  oonjugations,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
syntax. 

It  is  a  great  and  an  honorable  ambition,  among  even  the 
poorest  classes  of  Scotland,  to  confer  a  good  "  schooling^  on 
tlieir  children ;  and  many  aspire  to  see  one  or  other  of  them 
Bome  day  able  to  "  wag  his  pow  in  a  poopit."     Carlyle  was. 
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we  believe,  destined  for  the  "  Kirk,**  and,  after  the  usual 
burgh  school  education,  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  spent  two  sessions  in  the  usual  course  of 
classical  instruction  there.  What  he  thinks  of  the  Edin- 
bui*gh  routine  of  study  may  be  gathered  from  his  <^  Sartor 
Resartus,**  in  the  chapter  on  Pedagogy.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  we  would  remark,  that  that  extraordinary  book — 
though  any  one,  on  first  reading  it,  would  take  it  for  a  hodge- 
podge translation  from  some  German  book  of  the  Richter 
school  —  contains  a  great  deal  of  Carlyle's  own  life,  and  de- 
scribes in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  hbtory  of  his  own 
mind.  No  one  who  knows  Annan  and  its  High  School  can 
mistake  the  "  Hinterschlag  Gynmasium;"  and  the  Edin^ 
burgh  University  is  also  quite  unmistakable. 

During  the  vacations  he  returned  to  the  countiy,  to  ram- 
ble among  the  old  plfices  so  dear  to  him,  and  to  revive  his 
recollections  and  impressions  of  childhood.  His  mental 
humor  seems  at  that  time  to  have  tended  towards  the 
speculative  and  poetic:  he  studied  closely  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  but  at  the  same  time  was  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Meister,  which  he  sought  to  unraveL 

Though  the  scholastic  education  imparted  at  Edinburgh  is 
very  inferior  to  that  communicated  on  the  noble  foundations 
of  England,  there  are  opportunities  enough  to  learn,  for 
those  who  are  resolute  and  determined  in  their  search  for 
knowledge.  Carlyle  was  free  both  to  think  and  to  read,  and 
he  did  both.  The  college  referred  to  has  no  tests,  and  no 
residence  is  required ;  so  that,  with  all  its  slovenliness,  as 
regards  discipline,  there  is  at  least  the  redeeming  feature  of 
the  entire  mental  freedom  which  it  leaves  to  the  student. 
"  From  the  chaos  of  that  library,"  writes  Carlyle  as  Teufels- 
drockh,  <<  I  succeeded  in  fishing  up  more  books  perhaps  than 
had  been  known  to  the  very  keepers  thereof.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  literary  life  was  hereby  laid.  I  learned,  on  my 
own  strength,  to  read  fluently  in  almost  all  cultivated  Ian 
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gaages,  on  almost  all  subjects  and  sciences  ;  further,  as  man 
is  ever  the  prime  object  to  man,  already  it  was  my  lavorite 
employment  to  read  character  in  speculation,  and  from  the 
Writing  to  construe  the  Writer.  A  certain  ground-plan  of 
Human  Nature  and  Life  began  to  fashion  itself  in  me 
wondrous  enough,  now,  when  I  look  back  on  it;  for  my 
whole  Universe,  physical  and  spiritual,  was  yet  a  Machine 
However,  such  a  conscious,  recognized  ground-plan,  the 
truest  I  had,  was  beginning  to  be  there,  and  by  additional 
experiments  might  be  corrected  and  indefinitely  extended." 

In  the  pilgrim  wanderings  of  Teufelsdrockh  over  the 
world,  Carlyle  only  describes  his  own  extensive  survey  of 
the  realms  of  knowledge,  as  contained  in  books.  Thus,  he 
traversed  waste,  howling  wildernesses,  crossed  great  moun- 
tain chains,  ventured  in  stormy  northwest  passages,  and 
journeyed  among  the  highways  of  men  in  towns  and  cities. 
He  was  tempest-tossed,  storm-stayed,  plunged  in  quagmires, 
lost  and  lone  in  the  trackless  desert  His  mind  became 
plunged  in  agonies  of  Doubt  on  all  subjects.  The  great 
mysteries  of  Creed  perplexed  him  beyond  measure.  The 
orthodoxy  of  his  early  faith  became  rudely  assailed  in  the 
course  of  his  intercourse  with  books  ;  one  by  one,  his  props 
fell  from  around  him,  and  he  was  left  standing  alone,  sel^ 
dependent,  but  miserable.  Here,  however,  was  Carlyle's 
starting-point  as  an  original  thinker  and  writer.  He  had  to 
trust  to  himself.  His  thoughts  and  opinions  were  carried 
out  by  himself,  and  were  his  own.  He  had  to  pass  through 
the  furnace,  and  they  were  burnt  into  him  by  suffering.  Add 
to  this,  that  Carlyle's  life  at  college  was  a  life  of  comparative 
poverty  and  privation,  —  though  this  he  thought  little  of, 
compared  with  other  men  more  genially  brought  up.  "  In 
an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  manifold  chagrin,  the  humor 
of  that  young  soul,  what  character  is  in  him,  first  decisively 
reveals  itself,  and,  like  a  strong  sunshine  in  weeping  skies,' 
gives  out  variety  of  colors,  some  of  which  are  prismatic." 
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His  first  views  of  a  professicoi  having  now  <;lianged,  be  be* 
came  a  member  of  the  great  corpg  of  ^'  unattached,"  floatmg 
through  society,  without  an  object  to  ding  to,  —  without 
connections,  and  without  prospects  of  profitable  emplojm^it 
The  young  collegian,  in  such  case,  if  he  has  nothing  better 
to  do,  and  if  his  literary  training  has  disabled  him  (which  it 
very  often  does)  of  all  practical  capacity  for  succeeding  in 
any  ordinary  branch  of  industry,  looks  out  for  a  tutorship ; 
and  for  some  time,  accordingly,  Oarlyle  officiated  as  tutor  in 
a  gentleman's'  fieunily.  He  could  not  like  tins  office,  —  in 
most  families  one  of  dependence  and  drudgery,  imbefitting  a 
strcmg-hearted,  self-reliant  man;  nor  did  he  oontinue  in  it 
long. 

He  had  not  yet  entirely  given  up  all  thoughts  of  "  the 
Kirk."  But  about  the  year  1823,  that  is,  whwa  he  wf»» 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  after  having  he^tated  fer 
a  long  time,  be  detennined  to  preserve  his  mental  freedom 
entire,  and  be  then  embraced  the  profession  of  a  man  of 
letters,  —  a.  profesidon  which  he  has  since  so  well  described 
in  his  Life  of  Sterling,  as  <^  an  anarchic,  nomadic,  and  en- 
tirely aerifd  and  ill-conditioned  profesaioQ."  We  believe  his 
first  literary  eflfoirts  were  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Dumfriesshire  Courier,  which  was  then  edited  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, the  founder  a£  savmgp  bank?,  with  whom  Mr.  .Carlyk 
continued  ^  friendship  until  the  close  of  his  valued  life. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  first  published  book  was  a  translation  of  Le- 
gendre's  Geometry,  which  .was  followed  by  ft  "  Treatise  on 
Proportions."  His  third  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
"Wilhelm  Meister"  of  Groethe,  in  three  .volumes,  which 
l^peared  in  1824.  It  was  given  out  by  ^the  publishers 
(Oliver  and  Boyd)  to  be  the  first  work  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  well  received  by  the  press,  though 
the  first  editicm  went  off  very  slowly.  The  Preface  to  the 
book  is  simple,  yet  forcible,  containing  no  traces  of  the 
peculiar    style    of    Carlyle's    later   writings.      He    invites 
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AoQgbtftil  Blinds  to  the  s^adj  of  Meister  in  the  ihHowiDg 
manner :  — 

^  Across  the  dlsfigiffemait  of  a  translation,  tli^  will  not 
M  to  discover  indubitable  traces  of  the  greatest  genius  <^ 
our  times.  And  the  longer  they  study,  they  are  likely  to 
discover  them  the  more  distinctly.  New  charms  will  suo^ 
oessively  arise  to  view ;  and  of  Ihe  many  apparent  .blemishes, 
while  a  few  superficial  ones  wiU  be  confirmed,  the  greats 
tnd  more  important  part  wiU  vanish,  or  ev^i  change  from 
dai^  to  bright.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  with  Meister  as 
mith  every  work  of  real  and  abiding  excellence,  the  first 
glance  k  the  least  favorable.  A  picture  of  Raphael,  a 
Oreek  statue,  a  play  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  appears 
msignificant  to  the  unpractised  eye ;  and  not  till  i^l^  long 
and  patient  and  intense  examination  do  we  begin  to  descry 
the  earnest  features  of  that  beauty,  which  has  its  foundadon 
m  the  deepest  nature  of  man,  and  will  continue  to  be 
pleasing  through  all  ages." 

We  defy  any  one  to  detect  in  this  extract,  or,  indeed,  un 
tibe  whole  preface  to  the  Meister,  any  germs  of  the  grotesque 
style  of  the  ** Latter-day"  Carlyle. 

Afterwards,  Carlyle  was  engaged  to  supply  tluree  articles 
to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclope^a,  on  the  subjects  of  Monr 
lesifuieu,  Montaigne,  and  -the  two  Pitts.  Then  his  "  Life  of 
^Schiller "  appeared,  publi^ed  bit  by  bit  in  the  London 
Magazine,  in  which  HaKlitt  and  Charles  Lamb  were  then 
principal  writers.  This  Life  of  Schiller  —  the  first  remark- 
able essay  of  Carlyle -ogives  a  good  idea  of  the  author's 
«tate  of  mind  at  Ihe  period  at  which  he  wrote  it,  when  he 
was,  in  all  the  heat  and  ferv(»r  of  his  new  ideas,  meditating  a 
reacUonary  onslaught  upon  the  materialisiio  and  sceptical 
^eories  which  then  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  had 
held  official  sway  from  Priestley  down  to  Malthus  and  Ben- 
tham. 

The  publication  of  this  Life  of  Schiller  led  to  the  com 
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mencement  of  a  lengthened  correspondence  between  Carlyb 
and-Goed&e.  In  his  letters  to  the  great  Grerman,  Carlyle,  then 
married  a&d  Hying  in  retirement  on  his  Scotch  farm,  be- 
wailed the  moral  maladies  of  our  time,  which  he  afterwards 
BO  eloquently  set  forth  in  his  ^  Sartor  Resartus ; "  for  he  also, 
the  declared  enemy  of  sentimentaUty,  i^pears  to  have  had 
his  period  of  groaning  and  desolation,  of  Byronism  and 
Wertherism,  like  most  young  minds  in  our  time.  But  in 
one  of  these  letters,  dated  in  1826,  it  is  evident  that  the 
crisis  had  completely  passed,  and  that  Carlyle  had  profited 
by  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  himself,  of  '^  Shut  thy  Byron, 
open  thy  Goeike/*  He  thus  writes  to  GU)ethe :  "  Our  resi« 
dence  is  not  in  the  town  [Dumfries]  itself,  but  fifteen  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  it,  among  the  granite  hills  and  the 
black  morasses  which  stretch  westwards  through  GiaUoway 
almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.  In  this  wilderness  of  heath  and 
rock,  our  estate  stands  forth  a  green  oasis, — a  tract  of 
ploughed,  partly  enclosed  and  planted  land,  where  com 
ripens  and  trees  afford  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  sea- 
mews  and  rough-woolled  sheep.  Here,  with  no  small  effort, 
have  we  built  and  furnished  a  neat,  suhstantial  mansion; 
here,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional  or  other  office,  we  live 
to  cultivate  literature  wiUi  dihgence,  and  in  our  own  peculiar 
way.  We  wish  a  joyful  growth  to  the  roses  and  flowers  of 
our  garden;  we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful  thoughts  to 
further  our  aims.  The  roses,  indeed,  are  still  in  part  to  be 
planted;  but  they  blossom  already  in  anticipaticm.  Two 
ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere,  and  the  mountain  air, 
are  the  best  medicines  for  weak  nerves.  This  daily  exercise, 
to  which  I  am  much  devoted,  is  my  only  dissipation ;  for  this 
nook  of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain,  —  six  miles  removed 
fix)m  every  one  who  in  any  case  might  visit  me.  Here 
Bousseau  would  have  been  as  happy  as  on  his  island  of 
Saint  Pierre." 

It  was  in  this  wild  and  lone  dwelling  among  the  moon 
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that  Carlyle  wrote  his  articles  fori 

papers  on  "Bums"  and  "  Cha 

burgh,   and  his  "Sartor  Resartus"  laPTi'iifluT^^Tn  the 

opinion  of  many  of  his  admirers,  his  very  best  writings. 

The  life  of  the  student  is  generally  barren  of  incident,  and 
Carlyle  is  not  an  exception  to  his  order.  He  struggled  on 
into  notice  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  painful  efforts.  At 
length,  the  remarkable  articles  from  his  pen,  which  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  excited  considerable  attention, 
and  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  writer  of  great  and  striking 
powers.  In  the  brilliant  articles  on  "  Robert  Bums,"  the 
"  Signs  of  the  Times,"  and  "  Characteristics,"  he  first  uttered 
his  loud  resounding  wail,  and  proclaimed  his  gospel  of  duty, 
fisuth,  and  work ;  all  old  ideas,  it  is  tme,  —  and  yet  so  startling 
was  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  that  in  the  ears  of  most  men 
they  sounded  as  if  entirely  new.  He  strack  the  key-note 
to  which  all  earnest  minds  were  ready  to  give  an  echo.  The 
essays  were  reprinted  in  America,  where  they  evoked  an 
Emerson  and  a  Brownson ;  and  in  England  they  lit  up  a 
spark  of  fire  in  thousands  of  young  bosoms.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  note  in  England  or  America  now,  who 
has  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  iofluenced  by  these 
remarkable  writings. 

Carlyle  next  penetrated  the  London  press.  The  pages  of 
die  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  were  enriched  by  essays  on 
Foreign  Literature,  from  his  pen ;  as  also  Fraser^s  Maga- 
zine, in  which  he  produced  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  and  many  of 
his  best  essays.  The  first  of  the  articles  above  referred  to 
were  written  at  his  remote  home  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he 
had  settled  down  for  a  time,  having  married  a  lady  of  some 
property.  It  was  here  that  Emerson  saw  him  when  he  paid 
liis  first  visit  to  England,  many  years  ago,  mainly  with  the 
object  of  fitting  at  the  feet  of  his  Gamaliel,  and  seeing  him 
face  to  fisice.  But  Carlyle  found  the  inconveniences  of  a  res- 
idence so  remote  from  the  great  centre  of  books,  of  learning, 
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And  intellectual  morement ;  «nd  aooordinglj  he  removed  to 
London  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  where  he  has  dnee  resided. 
Here  he  has  produced  some  of  his  most  famous  boc^, — hia 
"  French  Revolution,"  which  greatly  extended  his  reputation ; 
*nd,  later  still,  his  *<  Past  and  Present,"  «  Ofiver  Gromwell," 
^  Chartism,*  and  his  **  Heroes  and  Heco-Worrfup,**  originally 
delivered  as  lectures,  before  a  select  London  audience*  Leo- 
turing,  however,  he  dislikes,  except  to  his  own  private  drde ; 
and  when  recently  applied  to  as  a  lecturer,  he  named  mdk 
terms  as  necessarily  precluded  him  from  that  order  of  ^  Cir- 
cuit-Preadiers.'*  And  since  the  publication  of  his  ^  StuB^ 
Orator,"  in  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  probal)fy  he  will  be 
found  more  than  ever  u&wiMing  to  venture  a^un  into  tlua 
field. 

Carlyle  is  almost  as  eloquent  in  his  viva  v0ee  speech  as  Im 
is  in  his  books.  He  has  the  same  overbearii^  eloquence,  the 
same  impatience  of  o{^)Offlti(Hi,  bearing  down  all  objectioiil 
to  his  dogmas  with  tyrainnoiis  gusts  of  ridicule.  He  is  a 
Samuel  Johnscm,  a  Coleridge,  and  a  Teufelsdrockh,  in  ooei 
It  is  curious  to  listen  to  the  strong  prc^dice,  mixed  with  tiie 
lof)y  and  ndb^le  thoughts,  clothed  in  that  weird  and  grotesque 
phrase  of  his,  &11  from  his  l^s  in  hi^-pitched  ^Scotch  patois, 
full  of  intense  energy  and  power.  Sometimes,  to  a  a^eet 
few,  he  discourses  in  a  tcnrent,  like  lus  ^vcMite  Teufels- 
drockh,  through  rolling  douds  of  tobacco-smoke^  ^  Wondet<» 
ful  it  is  with  what  cutting  words,  now  and  th^a,  he  severs 
asunder  the  confusion  ;  sheers  down,  w^re  it  fiuioi^  deep, 
unto  the  true  centre  of  the  matter ;  and  there  not  ooHj  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head,  but,  with  crushing  fcurce,  smites  k  hcmi» 
and  buries  it."  His  power  of  irony  jmd  sarcasm  is  qiute 
tremendous,  and  few  care  to  come  within  its  reach.  But  the 
late  Margaret  Fuller  so  well  described  him  in  one  of  h^  lci« 
ters,  that  we  shall  here  transfer  her  << speaking  likeness"  to 
O'nr  pages. 

^Accustomed  to  the  infinite  wit  and  exuberant  riohoess^rf 
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ik  writings^  hk  talk  is  BtHl  an  amazement  and  a  splendor 
scaroeij  lo  be  fiiced  with  steady  ejesu  He  does  not  con* 
verse  -^  only  liarangues.  It  is  the  usual  misfortwo^  of  such 
mariced  men  (happily  not  one  myariable  or  ineviti^le)  that 
they  cannot  allow  other  minds  ro(»n  'to  iM'eathe,  and  show 
themseiyes  in  their  atmosphere,  and  thus  miss  the  re&esh- 
ment  and  instruction  which  the  greatest  never  cease  to  need 
£rom  the  experienoe  of  the  humblest  Carlyle  allows  no 
oae  a  ■chance,  but  bears  down  ail  opposition,  not  only  by  his 
wit  and  onset  of  words,  resistless  in  their  sharpness  as  so 
many  bayonets,  but  by  actual  physical  superiority,  raising 
his  voice  and  rusl^g  on  his  exponent  with  a  torrent  of 
sonnd.  This  is  not  the  least  horn  imwiUmgness  to  allow 
freedom  to  others ;  <m  the  omtrary,  no  man  would  moir>e  en- 
joy a  manly  resistance  to  his  thou^ ;  but  it  is  the  impulse 
of  a  mind  accustcnned  to  follow  out  its  own  impulse  as  th^ 
hawk  its  prey,  and  which  knows  not  how  to  Sftop  in  the 
chase.  Carlyle,  indeed,  is  arrogant  and  overbearing,  but  In 
his  arrogance  there  Is  no  littleness,  no  self-love,  -—  it  is  the 
hercMe  arrogance  of  some  old  Seandinaviwi  conqtt<»ror,  -^-^  it  ji 
his  nature  and  the  untamable  impulse  that  has  given  hixd 
power  to  crush  !fthe  dragons.  You  do  not  love  him*  peorbaps, 
nor  revere,  and  perhaps,  also,  Jhe  would  only  laugh  at  you,  if 
you  did.;  but  you  l&e  hiim  heartily,  and  like  to  see  him,  the 
powerful  smith,  the  Seogfried,  meHtii^  all  the  old  iron  in  his 
fiimace  till  it  glows  to  a  sunset  red,  and  bums  you  if  yon 
ienselessly  go  too  near.  He  seems  to  me  quite  isolated, 
lonely  as  the  desert,  yet  never  hi^m  man  more  fitted  to  pri^ 
a  man,  coidd  lie  ifind  <me  to  match  ihis  mood*  He  jQnds  .Ih^n, 
but  <mly  m  the  past.  He  ^gs  ratiher  than  talks.  He  pours 
upon  you  a  kind  of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  witb 
regular  cadences,  and  generally  oatching  up  near  the  begin- 
ning some  singular  epithet,  which  serves  as  a  refram  whe^ 
Ins  song  is  full,  or  with  Which,  as  with  a  knitting-needle,  h^ 
catches  up  the  stitches  if  he  has  chanced  now  and  then  to  lei 
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&11  a  row.  For  the  higher  hinds  of  poetry  he  hcu  no  unse, 
and  his  talk  on  that  subject  is  delightfully  and  gorgeously 
absurd;  he  sometimes  stops  a  minute  to  laugh  at  himself 
then  begins  anew  with  £resh  vigor,  —  for  all  the  spirits  he 
is  driving  before  him  seem  to  him  as  Fata  Morganas,  uglj 
masks,  in  fact,  if  he  can  but  make  them  turn  about,  bat 
he  laughs  that  they  seem  to  others  such  daintj  Ariels;  He 
puts  out  his  chin  sometimes  till  it  looks  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  and  his  eyes  flash  bright  instinctive  meanings,  like  Jove's 
bird ;  yet  he  is  not  calm  and  grand  enough  for  the  eagle ;  be 
is  more  like  the  falcon,  and  yet  not  of  gentle  blood  enough 
for  that  either.  He  is  not  exactly  like  anything  but  himself, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  see  him  without  the  most  hearty  re- 
freshment and  good  will,  for  he  is  original,  rich,  and  strong 
enough  to  afford  a  thousand  faults ;  one  expects  some'  wild 
land  in  a  rich  kingdom.  His  talk,  like  his  books,  is  full  of 
pictures,  his  critical  strokes -masterly;  allow  for  his  point 
of  view,  and  his  survey  is  admirable.  He  is  a  large  subject 
I  cannot  speak  more  or  wiselier  of  him  now,  nor  needs  it ; 
his  works  are  true,  to  blame  and  praise  him,  the  Seigfried  of 
England,  great  and  powerful,  if  not  quite  invulnerable,  and 
of  a  might  rather  to  destroy  evil  than  legislate  for  good.  At 
all  events,  he  seems  to  be  what  destiny  intended,  and  repre- 
sents fully  a  certain  side ;  so  we  make  no  remonstrance  as  to 
his  being  and  proceeding  for  himself,  though  we  sometimes 
must  for  us." 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  Carlyle  on  modem  literature.  Doubtless  it  has  been  very 
great.  His  books  have  b^en  vehemently  attacked  and  dis- 
cussed, and  scarcely  defended.  He  has  let  the  noise  spend 
itself,  and  left  his  ideas  to  make  their  own<way  in  the  world. 
The  influence  which  his  writings  have  exercised  upon  others 
has  been  of  a  latent  kind,  almost  a  silent  influence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  eclat  with  which  his  works  have  been  re- 
ceived.    You  very  oflen  find  his  ideas  reappearing,  dressed 
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up  bj  others  in  various  forms,  sometimes  imder  the  aristo- 
cratic, and  sometimes  under  the  democratic  form ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  traces  of  his  thoughts  in  the  most 
remarkable  works  in  modem  English  literature.  Tennyson 
is  the  most  eminent  of  living  English  poets  ;  who  knows  how 
^much  of  his  peculiar  talent  and  its  direction  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  Carlyle  ?  Who  knows  how  much  even 
Disraeli  may  owe  to  Carlyle  for  the  qualities  of  his  political 
romances,  though  perhaps  he  would  be  the  last  to  acknowl- 
edge the  influence.  Carlyle  has  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  writer,  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the 
Byronic  school;  and,  thanks  to  the  views  which  he  has 
enunciated  on  literature  and  art,  to  elevate  Wordsworth  — 
as  much  admired  now  as  he  was  formerly  despised  —  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Satanic  school.  Even  the  revolutionary  and 
Bociidistic  literature  of  the  day  owes  its  best  writings  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Carlyle.  The  "  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  written  by 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist  shoemaker,  is  dedicated  to  him ; 
and  another  very  curious  and  able  book,  "Alton  Locke," 
is  written  by  one  of  his  qiost  fervent  disciples,  —  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingsley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Without  being  the  founder  of  a  school,  —  without  aspiring 
to  the  ambition  of  exercising  any  kind  of  intellectual  dicta- 
torship, —  a  vice  so  common  among  eminent  literary  men, 
and  so  barren  in  results,  —  Carlyle  has  exercised  and  is 
exercising  a  power  which  all  parties  recognize,  even  the 
most  opposite,  however  they  may  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it. 
The  last  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle  —  the  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great  —  is  still  in  progress ;  and  it  exhibits  his  merits 
and  defects  in  a  striking  form,  the  latter  perhaps  even  more 
prominently  than  the  former.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  remarka- 
ble work,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  vigorous  and 
original  pen. 
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**  A  paFd-like  spiiit,  beautifal  and  swift** 

JOHN  ST£RLmG  seems  to  have  been  one  of  ihm 
beantifiil  natof es  that  eany  about  with  them  a  eham 
to  captlvafte  aH  beholders.  Thej  ai^  full  oi  jaahg  g^osy 
full  of  pnHfidse,  taU  of  enthusia^ii ;  and  seem  to  be  on  th» 
high  i^oad  towards  honor,  fame,  and  gk)ry,  when  scMldeuly 
their  career  is  eat  short  bj  des^  and  their  ^ends  lu^  left 
lamenting.  Just  such  anotlrar  character  was  Charles  Pem^ 
berten,  —  a  man  of  somewhat  kindred  genius  to  Sterlings  -* 
who  had  d»ne  comparatively  little,  but  had  excited  great 
hopes  among  a  drde  of  ardent  fir^nds  daod  admiref%  whom 
he  had  riveted  to  him  by  certain  indefinable  personal  and 
intelleetuftl  charms ;  wh«a  he  was  stricken  down  by  deatli^ 
and,  like  Steding,  left  oidy  a  few  scattered  ^  Remains  ^  to 
be  judged  by.  Poor  Keats,  tooy  died  just  as  he  had  g^en 
to  the  world  the  promise  of  one  ei  its  greatest  men,  but  not 
before  he  had  sent  down  into  the  future  strains  <^  undying 
poesy.  Shelley,  too !  What  a  loss  was  there  I  What  glo- 
rious promise  of  a  Man  did  he  not  offer !  But  the  names  q£ 
the  great,  who  have  died  m  youth,  are  more  than  eaa  bi 
told:  as  Shelley  sang, — 

*«  The  good  dte  first, 
While  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer^s  dust 
Bum  to  their  socket." 

But  what  of  Sterling  ?     What  did  he  do  ?     What  has  he 
left  as  a  legacy  to  us  by  which  to  know  and  remembei  him  ? 
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W6  bav6  BOW  two  lirea  of  him,  written  by  two  of  his 
ffidBy  intimate  friends  and  devoted  admirers,  —  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  That  two  such  men  should  have 
written  a  Life  oi  Sterling  would  argue  of  itself  something  in 
his  eharaeter  and  career  more  than  ordinary.  Arohdeaeon 
Hare's  easne  first :  his  work  was  in  two  vohtenes,  containmg 
the  coUeeted  Essays  and  Tales  of  John  Sterlings  with  a 
Memoir  of  hilB  life.  On  reading  that  Life,  interesting  and 
beautiful  though  it  w^,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  remftming  untold,  and  tlmt  the  Ume  adopted 
in  speaking  of  Jolui  Sterling's  opinions  on  religious  subjects 
was  unneeessarily  apologetic  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
circumstance  which  has  drawn  forth  the  Life  by  Carlyle. 
"  Archdeaeon  Hare,"  says  Carlyle,  "  takes  up  Stealing  as  a 
clergyman « merely.  Sterling,  I  find,  was  a  curate  fer  ex-* 
aetly  e^ht  months.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  relaticm  to 
the  Universe  for  eight  and  thirty  years ;  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  character,  to  which  all  &6  others  were  but  features 
imd  transitory  hues,  that  we  wish  to  know  him.  His  battle 
with  hereditary  Church-formulas  was  severe ;  but  it  was  by 
nle  means  his  one  battle  with  things  inherited^  nor  mdeed- 
his  chief  battle;  neither,  steeordln^  to  my  observaticm  of 
wh^t  it  was,  is  it  succes^uHy  delineated  or  summed  up  in 
this  bo^."  And  so  Carlyle  determined  to  give  his  por* 
^^aiture  of  his  deceased  friend. 

Sterling  was  born  at  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the  island  of  Bute, 
Seothfiid,  in  1806,  of  Irish  parents,  who  wete  both  of  Scotch 
extraeti«m.i  The  mother  Was  sotnewhat  proud  of  being  a 
descendant  of  Widlace^  the  Scottish  hero.  Edward  SterBng, 
the  fatheiV  pinrsued  farming ;  he  had  been  a  militia  captain, 
and  took  to  it  as  a  calling,  1^  way  of  helping  out  the  family 
means.  From  Bute,  he  removed  to  Llanblethian,  in  Gla* 
morganshire,  in  1809.  Here  the  young  Sterling's  childhood 
was  nurtured  amid  forms  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty.  But 
his  father,  the  captain,  was  an  ardent-minded,  aedve  man, 
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and  could  ill  confine  himself  to  the  small  details  of  Welsh 
farming.  His  thoughts  were  abroad.  He  corresponded  with 
newspapers.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet.  He  sent  letters  to  the 
Times,  signed  "Vetus,"  which  were  afterwards  thought 
worthy  of  being  collected  and  reprinted.  The  captain  went 
further.  He  left  his  farm  in  Wales,  and  proceeded  to  Paris, 
with  the  project  of  acting  as  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Times  newspaper.  His  family  accompanied  him  to  Paris, 
where  they  stayed  some  eight  months,  until  the  sudden  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  when  they  had  to  decamp  to  Eng- 
land on  the  instant.  Captain  Sterling  returned  to  London, 
where  he  settled  ;  and  before  long  became  a  very  notoriouis 
if  not  a  distinguished  personage.  His  connection  with  the 
Times  newspaper  grew  closer;  until  at  length  he  became 
extensively  known  as  "  The  Thunderer,"  and  was  publiclj 
lashed  by  O'Connell  in  that  character ;  Sterling,  on  his  part, 
•returning  the  great  agitator's  compliments  with  ftill  interest 

The  boy  was  schooled  in  London,  and  grew  as  boys  like 
him  will  grow ;  he  was  quick,  clever,  cheerftd,  gallant,  gen- 
erous, self-willed,  and  rather  difficult  to  manage.  From  a 
little  letter  of  his  to  his  mother,  which  has  been  preserved, 
written  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  it  appears  that  he 
**ran  away"  from  his  home  at  Blackheath,  to  Dover.  The 
cause  was  some  slight  or  indignity  put  upon  him  which  he 
could  not  bear.  But  he  was  brought  home,  and,  like  other 
child's  "  slights,"  it  was  soon  forgotten.  As  a  boy,  he  was  a 
great  reader  in  the  promiscuous  line;  reading  Edinburgh 
Reviews,  and  cart-loads  of  novels.  At  sixteen  he  was  sent 
to  Glasgow  University,  where  he  lived  with  some  of  his 
mother's  relations.  Then,  at  nineteen,  he  proceeded  to  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Julius 
Hare,  the  archdeacon,  one  of  his  biographers. 

Though  not  an  exact  scholar.  Sterling  became  well  and 
extensively  read,  possessing  great  facilities  of  assimilation 
for  all  kinds  of  mental  diet     His  studies  were  irn^lar  and 
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difccurtdve,  but  extensive  and  encyclopedia  At  Cambridge 
he  was  brought  into  friendly  connection  with  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, Richard  Trench,  John  Kemble,  Charles  Buller,  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  and  others,  who  were  afterwards  in  life  his  fast 
firiends.  Sterling  was  a  frequent  and  a  brilliant  speaker  at 
the  Union  Club ;  and  already  began  to  exhibit  strong  "  Rad- 
ical" leanings,  displaying  no  small  daring  in  his  attacks  upon 
established  ideas  and  things. 

It  was  Sterling's  intention  to  take  a  degree  in  Law  at 
Cambridge,  but,  like  many  other  of  his  intentions,  it  came  to 
nothing ;  and  after  a  two  years'  residence,  his  univei*8ity  life 
ended.  What  to  do  next?  He  has  grown  into  manhood, 
and  must  have  a  ^^  profession."  What  is  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  to 
be  the  Law,  or  the  Church  ?  or,  is  he  to  enter  the  career  of 
trade,  and  make  money  in  it,  thereby  to  secure  "  the  tempo- 
rary hallelujah  of  flunkeys."  His  "  Radical"  notions  gave 
him  a  deep  aversion  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Law ;  and  as  for 
the  Church,  at  that  time,  it  was  clear  that  his  leanings  were 
not  that  way.  The  true  career  for  Sterling,  in  Carlyle'a 
opinion,  was  Parliament,  and  it  was  possibly  with  some  such 
ultunate  design  in  view  that  Sterling  engs^ed  himself  as 
secretary  to  a  public  association  of  gentlemen,  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  trade  to  India.  But  the  association 
did  not  live  long,  and  the  secretaryship  lapsed. 

One  other  course  remained  open  for  Sterling,  —  the  career 
of  Literature,  —  and  he  plunged  into  it.  Joining  his  friend 
Maurice,  the  copyright  of  the  AthenaBum  (which  Silk  Buck- 
ingham had  some  time  before  established)  was  purchased ; 
and  there  he  printed  his  first  literary  effusions,  —  crude,  im- 
perfect, yet  singularly  beautiful  and  attractive  papers,  as,  for 
instance,  "  The  Lycian  Painter,"  containing  seeds  of  gi*eat 
promise.  Yet,  as  Carlyle  observes,  "  a  grand  melandioly  is 
the  prevailing  impression  they  leave ;  partly  as  if,  while  the 
surface  was  so  blooming  and  opulent,  the  heart  of  tliem  was 
Btill  vacant,  sad,  and  cold.  The  writer's  heart  is  indeed  still 
13  8 
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ioo  vacant,  except  of  bearrfiful  dhado\^s  and  reflexes  uid 
resonances;  and  is  far  from  joyfal,  though  it  wears  com- 
monly a  smile."  He  himself  used  afterwards  to  speak  of 
fliis  as  his  "period  of  darkness." 

The  Atlienaeum  did  hot  prosper  in  Sterling's  hands.  Ho 
did  not  understand  commercial  mani^ment,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  snecess  even  <rf  ^  literary  joun»L 
So  the  Athenaeum  was  transferred  to  other  hands,  under 
wliich  it  throve  vigorously.  But  the  AthenoBum  haid  intro- 
duced Sterling  into  the  Hterary  life  of  London,  whieh  tended 
to  confirm  him  in  his  pursuit  Among  the  celehrities  with 
whom  he  now  had  familiar  intercourse  was  Coleri^e,  whose 
home  at  Highgate  HiH  he  often  visited,  and  there  he  listened 
to  that  eloquent  t^er  playing  the  magician  with  has  au(B- 
tors,  —  "a  dusky,  suhlime  character,  who  sat  there  as  a  kind 
of  MaguSy  girt  in  mystery  and  enigma,  whispering  stnmge 
things,  uncertain  whether  oracles  or  jargon."  The  indtiaice 
which  Coleridge  exercised  upon  the  religious  thitiking  of 
his  day  was  unquestionably  great,  dreftmy  and  spe<!ti)atiye 
though  he  was ;  but  whether  it  will  survive^  whether  the 
religious  life  of  the  worid  trill  be  advanced  in  mty  wiiy  by 
Coleridge's  lofty  musings,  is  matter  of  great  doubt  to  many; 
because,  glorious  though  the  rumbling  of  his  sclerous  vcSce 
was,  you  too  often  felt  that  it  died  away  in  sound,  leaving  no 
solid,  appreciable,  practical,  intelligible  mearting  behind  it 
But  oil  this  wide  question  we  shall  not  enter.  Certain  if 
was  that  Sterling,  notwithstanding  his  "Radical"  notions, 
was  for  the  time  deeply  influenced  by  his  intercourse  with 
Coleridge,  and  by  what  Carlyle  calls  his  "thrice-refined 
pabulum  of  transcendental  moonshine."  This  suflieientlj 
appears  in  the  novel  of  "  Arthur  Coningsby/'  which  Sterlin* 
wrote  in  1830,  —  his  only  prose  book. 

About  this  time,  SteHing  deeply  interested  himself  in  the 
fate  of  some  poor  Spanish  emt^es,  driven  out  of  their  own 
country  by  some  revolution  there,  and  then  vegetating  aiwA 
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Somer's  Town,  and  frequently  beating  with  their  feet  the 
pavement  in  Euston  Sqoare.  Their  chief  was  General  Tor- 
rrjos,  with  whom  Sterling  had  become  intimate,  and  in  whose 
fortHnes  he  took  a  warm  Interest.  Torrijos  was  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  his  country ;  he.  would  effect  a  landing,  revolu- 
tionize and  liberaHze  Spain ;  but  he  wanted  money.  Ster- 
ling was  interested  by  the  romanee  of  the  thing,  and  he  also 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of  the  old  generaL 
He  proceeded  to  raise  money  among  his  friends ;  monej  was 
collected ;  arms  were  bought ;  a  ship  was  provided  by  Lieu- 
tenant Boyd,  an  Irishman }  the  ship  was  in  the  Thames,  tak- 
ing in  its  armanoenty  when,  lo !  the  police  suddenly  appeared 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  and  its  stores  ccmBscated. 
Torrijoa,  Boyd,  and  some  others,  did  afterwards  manage  to 
hiid  m  Spain ;  where  they  met  with  an  exceedingly  tra^cal 
endings 

But  something  else  issued  from  this  Spanish  misadventure^ 
of  interest  to  Sterling.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
Mkses  Barton,  the  daughters  of  Lieutenant-Greneral  Bar- 
ton of  the  Life  Guards,  —  very  delightful  young  ladies.  He 
seems  to  hajre  excited  something  more  than  merely  friendly 
feelings  in  Susannah's  bosom ;  for  when  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  her,  to  embark  in  the  projected  Spanish  invasion,  a 
0eene  occurred  £rom  which  it  appeared  clear  that  he  had 
won  the  girl's  hearty  and  then  marriage  was  the  result. 

But  scarcely  was  he  married  ere  he  fell  seriously  ill,  —  so 
ill  that  he  lay  utterly  prostrate  for  weeks,  and  his  life  was 
long  despaired  of.  His  career  afler  this  was  a  constant 
alternation  of  health  and  illness,  rampant  good  spirits  and 
prostrate  feebleness*  His  lungs  were  affected,  and  consump- 
tion began  to  show  indications  of  its  coming.  The  doctors, 
however,  gave  hopes  of  him, —  only  it  was  necessary  he 
should  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  His  f^aily  had  inher- 
ited a  valuable  property  in  the  West  Indies,  at  St.  Vincent, 
trbitlier  he  went  to  reside  in  1831,  and  remiuned  in  that 
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beautiful  islana,  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics,  for  about 
fifteen  months,  returning  to  England  greatly  improved  in 
health.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bonn,  in  Germany,  where 
he  met  with  his  old  friend  and  quondam  tutor,  the  Rer. 
Julius  Hare,  and  with  him  Sterling  had  much  serious  talk 
on  religious  matters. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  the  Coleridgian  views  which 
had  been  working  within  him  at  St.  Vincent  and  since.  Ster- 
ling expressed  to  Mr.  Hare  a  wish  to  enter  the  Churdi  as  a 
minister,  which  Mr.  Hare  "  strongly  urged  "  him  to  do,  of- 
fering to  appoint  him  to  his  own  curacy  at  Herstmonceux, 
which  was  then  vacant.  Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  ordained  deacon  at  Chichester  in  1834,  and  was 
appointed  curate  inmiediately  after,  entering  earnestly  on  the 
duties  of  that  calling.  He  occasionally  preached  in  the 
metropolis,  and  Carlyle  describes  his  appearance  on  twd 
of  such  occasions :  — 

"  It  was  in  some  new  college  chapel  in  Somerset  House ; 
a  very  quiet  small  place,  the  audience  student4o<^ii^ 
youths,  with  a  few  elder  people,  perhaps  mostly  friends  of 
the  preacher's.  The  discourse,  dehvered  with  a  grave  sono- 
rous composure,  and  far  surpassing  in  talent  the  usual  run 
of  sermons,  had  withal  an  air  of  human  veracity,  as  I  still 
recollect,  and  bespoke  dignity  and  piety  of  mind ;  but  gave  me 
the  impression  rather  of  artistic  excellence  than  of  unction  or 
inspiration  in  that  kind.  Sterling  returned  with  us  to  Chel- 
sea that  day ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  on  the  Thames 
Putney-ward  together,  we  two  with  my  wife ;  under  the 
sunny  skies,  on  the  quiet  water,  and  with  copious,  cheery 
talk,  the  rememlw'anoe  of  which  is  still  present  enough  to  me. 

"TTiis  was  properly  my  only  specimen  of  Sterling's 
preaching.  Another  time,  late  in  the  same  autumn,  I  did 
indeed  attend  him  one  evening  to  some  church  in  the  City, 
—  a  big  church  behind  Cheapside,  *  built  by  Wren/  as  ho 
carefully  informed  me;  —  but  there,  in  my  wearied   mood 
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die  ehief  subject  of  reflection  was  the  almost  total  vacancy 
of  the  place,  and  how  an  eloquent  soul  was  preaching  to 
mere  lamps  and  prayer-books ;  and  of  the  sermon  I  retain 
no  image.  It  came  up  in  the  way  of  banter,  if  he  ever 
urged  the  duty  of  *  Church  extension,'  which  already  he 
very  seldom  did,  and  at  length  never,  what  a  specimen  we 
once  had  of  bright  lamps,  gilt  prayer-books,  baize-lined  pews, 
Wren-built  architecture ;  and  how,  in  almost  all  directions, 
you  might  have  fired  a  musket  through  the  church,  and  hit 
no  Christian  life.  A  terrible  outlook,  indeed,  for  the  apos- 
tolic laborer  in  the  brick-and-mortar  line  ! " 

For  reasons  which  Archdeacon  Hare  does  not  clearly  state, 
but  which  Carlyle  in  a  rather  mystical  way  indicates.  Ster- 
ling left  his  curacy  at  Herstmonceux,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  took  a  house  at  Bayswater.  At  this  time  he 
was,  in  personal  appearance,  thin  and  careless-looking,  —  hia 
eyes  kindly,  but  restless  in  their  glances,  —  his  features  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  when  talking,  —  and  he  was  always  full 
of  bright  speech  and  argument.  He  did  not  give  you  the 
idea  of  ill-health ;  indeed,  his  life  seemed  to  be  bounding, 
and  full  of  vitality;  his  whole  being  was  usually  in  full 
play ;  —  it  was  his  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  life  which 
struck  one  on  first  seeing  him.  / 

Carlyle  says,  that  he  wore  holes  in  the  outer  case  of  hia 
body  by  this  restless  vitality,  which  could  not  otherwise  find 
vent.  He  seems  now  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of  doubts 
and  mental  discussions,  —  probing  the  foundations  of  hia 
faith,  —  and,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  losing  one  by  one  the 
pillars  on  which  it  had  rested.  It  is  a  terrible  "  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,"  this  wliich  so  many  young  minds  have 
to  pass  through  in  these  days  of  restless  inquiry  into  all  sub- 
jects, —  reli^ous,  social,  and  political.    As  Shelley  writes,— ^ 

**  If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  error, 
But  pain  and  insult,  and  unrest  and  terror." 

Sterling's  views  began  to  diverge  more  and  more  from 
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those  formerly  held  by  him,  yet  this  never  interfi^^  ^jth  ii 
fungle  one  of  his  friendships.  Tolerant  and  charitable,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  differ ;  and  certainly  it  is  better  tot 
m«i  to  differ  openly  and  lumeatly,  than  liypocritkajly  to 
agree  and  conform,  —  even  for  "  peace's  sake."  And  why 
flhouM  men  quarrel  about  such  matters,  respecting  liviiich  dq 
one  man  can  have  more  positive  ox  certain  knowledge  than 
any  other  man  ?    Says  Tennyson :  — 

«  What  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  biita  cry !  ** 

Sterling  read  nmny  Grerman  books  at  this  time,  such  a9 
Tholuek  and  Schleiermacher,  from  which  he  diverged  m\o 
Goethe  and  Jean  Faul  Richter.  But  his  health  was  sdi 
delicate,  and  a  residence  in  the  south  o£  France  was  dete^ 
mined  on. 

He  ijeached  Bordeaux,  and  while  there  he  voriced  at  variow 
literary  entwprises.  Poetry  occupied  his  attention,  and  he 
there  wrote  "  The  Sexton's  Daughter ; "  he  also  stored  vip  a 
number  of  notes  and  memoranda  respectji^  Montaagne,  whose 
old  country-house  he  visted,  and  these  shortly  after  appeared, 
in  a  very  able  article  from  his  pen,  in  the  London  a^  Wesfc- 
minster  Eeview.  After  a  year's  stay,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  occupied  himself  in  writing  occasioi^al  articles  for 
Bliackwood's  Magazine.  His  health  being  still  deljcate,  he 
wintered  at  Madeira  in  1837  ;  speaking  of  it  in  <h^  of  his 
letters,  he  says  that,  **  as  a  temporary  refuge,  a  niche  in  an  old 
ruin,  where  one  is  sheltered  from  the  shower,  the  fijaoe  has 
.great  merit"  He  continued  writing  papers  for  Blackwood 
of  which  the  best  was  "  The  Onyx  Ring.^  Wilson  earjlj 
jrecognized  Sterling's  merit  as  a  writer,  and  lavished  ^reat 
praise  upon  him  in  his  editorial  comments.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  x)ossessed  the  gift  of  literary  improvising  to  a  great 
extent.     He  was  a  swift  genius:    Carlyle  Ukened  him  ui 
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^sLeel-lightnmg."  He  Jiad  ao  incredible  facility  of  labor, 
flashing  with  most  piercing  glance  into  a  aubject,  and  throw- 
ing his  thoughts  upon  it  together  upon  paper  with  remarkable 
felicity,  brilliancy,  and  general  excellence.  While  at  Ma- 
deira, Sterling  busied  himself  with  reading  Goethe,  of  whom 
he  gives  the  following  striking  opinion,  in  many  respects 
true :  '^  There  must,  as  I  think,  l^ive  heen  some  prpdigious 
defect  in  his  mind,  to  let  him  h^ld  such  views  as  his  about 
wooien  and  some  other  things ;  and  in  another  respect,  I  find 
so  much  coldness  a^d  hollo^ness  as  to  the  highest  truths,  and 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  heayen  he  looks  up  to  is  ffiU  a  vauU 
of  ice^  —  that  these  two  indications,  leading  to  the  same  ,con- 
clusion^  go  far  to  convince  me  he  was  ^  profoundly  immoral 
and  irreligious  spirit,  ^ith  as  rare  faculties  of  intelligence  a^ 
ever  bebnged  to  any  one." 

His  J^iealth  improved  by  Madeira  he  returned  to  England, 
still  frfigUe,  but  radiant  with  cheerfulness ;  "  both  liis  activity 
and  his  composure  he. bore  with  him,  through  all  weathers, 
to  the  final  close;  and  on  the  whole,  right  manfully  he 
walked  his  wild,  stern  way  towards  the  goal,  and  like  a  Ro- 
man wrapt  his  mantle  round  him  when  he  fell."  He  went 
on  writing  for  Blackwood,  contributing  the  "  Hymns  of  a 
Hermit,"  "  Crystals  from  a  Cavern,"  ^  Thoughts  and  Images," 
and  other  papers  of  this  sort  Then  he  engaged  as  contribu- 
tor to  the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  for  which  he 
wrote  several  fine  papers.  The  raw  winter  air  of  England 
proving  too  much  for  his  weak  lungs,  he  went  abroad  again, 
—  this  time  to  Italy,  —  where  he  revelled  in  its  picture-gal- 
leries and  collections  of  fine  art  He  did  not  like  the  relig- 
ious aspect  of  things  there,  and  spoke  freely  about  it  He 
was  home  again  in  1839,  considerably  improved  in  health ; 
but  still  he  continued  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  Now  at  Hastings,  then  at  Clifton ;  and  again  he 
bad  to  fly  before  worse  symptoms  than  had  yet  shown  them- 
selves,—  spitting  of  blood  and  such  like,  —  taking  flight  late 
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in  the  season  for  Madeira.  But  when  he  reached  Faknouth, 
the  weather  was  so  rough  that  he  could  not  set  sail ;  so  he 
rested  there  for  the  winter,  the  mild  climate  suiting  his  feeble 
lungs  better  than  Clifton  had  done.  By  this  time,  during  Lis 
residence  in  the  last-named  place,  he  had  written  his  fine 
paper  on  "  Carlyle,"  for  the  Westminster  Review,  and  also 
published  a  little  volume  of  poems,  containing  some  noble 
pieces.  Carlyle  speaks  in  rather  a  slighting  strain  of  poetry 
in  general,  and  has  a  strong  dislike  to  what  he  calls  the  "  fid- 
dling talent."  . "  Why  sing,*^  he  asks,  "  your  bits  of  thoughts, 
if  you  can  contrive  to  speak  them  ?  By  your  thought^  not 
by  your  mode  of  delivering  it,  you  must  live  or  die."  Be- 
sides, he  denies  to  Sterling  that  indispensable  quality  of  suc- 
cessful poetry,  —  depth  of  tune ;  his  verses  "  had  a  monoto- 
nous rub-a-dub,  instead  of  tune :  no  trace  of  music  deeper 
than  that  of  a  well-beaten  drum."  But  let  any  one  read 
Sterling's  "  Daedalus,"  and  they  will  be  satisfied  of  his  tune- 
fulness, as  well  as  his  true  poetic  feeling.  We  know  no 
verses  fuller  of  music  in  every  Hne.  These  are  a  few  stan- 
zas:— 

"  Wail  for  Daedalus,  all  that  is  fairest, 
All  that  is  tuneful  in  air  or  wave  I 
Shapes  whose  beauty-  is  truest  and  rarest, 
Haunt  with  your  lamps  and  spells  his  grave. 

Statues,  bend  your  heads  in  sorrow, 

Ye  that  glance  amid  ruins  old, 

That  know  not  a  past,  nor  expect  a  monow. 

On  many  a  moonlit  Grecian  wold! 

"  By  sculptured  cave,  and  speaking  river, 
Thee,  Daedalus,  oft  the  nymphs  recall; 
The  leaves,  with  a  sound  of  winter,  quiver, 
Murmur  thy  name,  and  murmuring  fall. 

**  Ever  thy  phantoms  arise  before  us, 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us, 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good." 
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rhe  volume  of  poems,  however,  attracted  no  notice ;  yet 
St3rling  labored  on,  determined  to  conquer  success.  He  met 
with  some  delightful  friends  at  Falmouth,  among  others,  with 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  an  intelligent  Quaker  family,  —  the 
Foxes,  —  with  whom  he  spent  many  happy  hours.  In  the 
following  spring,  he  was  by  his  own  hearth  again  at  Cliflon, 
now  engaged  on  a  long  poem  called  "  The  Election,"  which 
was  published :  he  had  also  commenced  his  tragedy  of  "  Straf- 
ford," when  he  left  to  winter  at  Torquay.  Thus  he  journeyed 
about,  flying  fix)m  place  to  place  for  life.  Then  to  Falmouth 
again,  where  he  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "The 
Worth  of  Knowledge,"  before  the  Polytechnic  Institution 
of  that  place.  Soon  after,  he  was  off  to  Naples  and  the 
sunny  south,  his  health  still  demanding  warmth.  He  was 
home  again  in  1843  ;  and  one  day,  while  helping  one  of  the 
servants  to  lift  a  heavy  table,  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
hemorrhage,  and  for  long  lay  dangerously  ill.  By  dint  of 
careful  nursing,  he  recovered,  but  the  seeds  of  death  must 
have  been  planted  in  him  by  this  time.  This  year  his 
mother  died,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  his  beloved  wife,  — 
terrible  blows  to  him.  But  weak  and  worn  as  he  was,  he 
bore  up  manfully,  making  no  vain  repinings,  and  with  pious 
valor  fronting  the  future.  He  had  six  childi:an  left  to  his 
charge,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility  deeply.  Falmouth, 
associated  as  it  now  was  in  his  mind  with  calamity  and 
sorrow,  he  could  endure  no  longer ;  so  he  purchased  a  house 
at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  removed  thither  at 
once.  Sterling  visited  London  for  the  last  time  in  1843, 
when  Carlyle  dined  with  him.  "  I  remember  it,"  says  he, 
**  as  one  of  the  saddest  of  dinners ;  though  Sterling  talked 
copiously,  and  our  friends  —  Theodore  Parker  one  of  them 
—  were  pleasant  and  distinguished  men.  All  was  so  hag- 
gard in  one's  memory,  and  half  consciously  in  one's  antici- 
pations ;  sad,  as  if  one  had  been  dining  in  a  ruin,  in  the 
crypl  of  a  mausoleum." 
13  ♦ 
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Carljle  saw  Sterling  afterwards  at  his  apartments  in  towi\ 
and  the  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  last  interview  wit|i 
him :  "  We  parted  before  long ;  bed-time  for  invalids  being 
•come,  he  escorted  me  down  certain  carpeted  baok^stairs,  and 
would  not  be  forbidden  ;  we  took  leave  under  the  dim  skies ; 
and,  alas !  Uttle  as  I  then  dreamt  of  it,  this,  so  far  as  I  can 
.calculate,  must  have  been  the  last  time  I  evqr  saw  hini  in 
the  world.  Sofily  as  a  common  evening,  the  last  of  die  eveth 
ings  had  passed  away,  and  no  other  would  come  for  me  for- 
evermore*^ 

Sterling  returned  to  Ventnor,  and  proceeded  with  his 
•*  Coeur-de-Lion."  But  the  light  of  his  life  had  gone.  ^  I 
am  going  on  quietly  here,  rather  than  happily,"  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Newman  ;  "  sometimes  quite  helpless,  not  fi«)^i 
distinct  illness,  but  from  sad  thoughts,  and  a  ghastly  dreami- 
ness. The  heart  is  gone  oitt  of  my  life,**  This  brittle  es^ist- 
ence  of  his  was  at  length  about  to  be  shivered,  Ano^hor 
breakage  of  a  bloodvessel  occurred,  and  he  lay  prostrate  far 
the  last  time.  The  great  change  was  at  hand,  —  the  final  act 
-of  the  tragedy  of  life.  He  gathered  fhis  strength  together  to 
quit  life  piously  and  manfully.  .For  six  months  he  had  sat 
looking  at  the  approaches  of  the  foQ,  and  he  blanched  not 
nor  quailed  Jbefore  him.  He  had  continued  working,  and 
setting  all  his  worldly  affairs  in  order.  He  wrote  some 
noble  letters  to  his  eldest  boy,  then  at  sqhool  in  liondon, 
fuU  of  affectionate  counsel.  "  These  letters,"  says  Carlyle, 
^  I  have  lately  read :  they  give,  beyond  any  he  has  wi:itten, 
a  noble  image  of  the  intrinsic  Sterling,  —  the  same  fE^5e  we 
had  long  known ;  but  painted  now  as  on  the  azure  of  etemi^, 
lerene,  victorious,  divinely  sad;  the  dusts  and  ^extraneous 
iisfigurements  imprinted  on  it  by  the  world  now  washed 
away." 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  last  lettei 
to  Carlyle,  of  "  Remembrance  and  Parewell,"  wherein  h« 
says :    "  On  higher  matters   there   is   nothing   to   say.      I 
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tread  the  common  road  into  the  great  darkness,  without  any 
thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of  hope.  Certainty, 
indeed,  I  have  none.  With  regard  to  You  and  Me,  I  can- 
not begin  to  write ;  having  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  shut 
the  lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron  weights  that  are  in 
my  power.  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  than  towards 
£ngland,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you.  Heaven 
bless  you  !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when  there,  that  will  not 
be  wanting.  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not  one  hundredth 
•pairt  so  sad  as  it  seems  to  the  sta^ders«by.'' 

"  Jt  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  when  this  letter  came  to 
^le,"  says  Carlyle ;  "  and  if  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Im- 
Jrnensity  I  did  no  worship  that  day,  the  fault  surely  was  my 
^wn.  Sterling  affectionately  refused  to  see  me ;  which  alsp 
was  kind  and  wise.  And  four  d^ys  before  his  death,  there 
are  some  stanzas  of  verse  for  me,  written  as  if  in  star-fire 
and  immoiftal  tears  ;  which  are  among  my  sacred  possessions, 
•to  be  kept  for  myself  alone.  His  business  with  the  world 
was  done  ;  the  one  business  now  to  await  silently  what  may 
lie  in  other  grander  worlds.  *  God  is  great,'  he  was  wont  to 
say :  '  (Jod  is  great.'  The  Maurices  were  now  constantly 
.near  him ;  Mrs.  Maurice  (his  sister)  assiduously  watching 
over  him.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th. of  Sep- 
.tember,  his  brother  —  as  he  did  every  two  or  three  days  — 
came  down ;  found  him  in  the  old  temper,  we^  in  strength, 
but  not  very  sensibly  weaker ;  they  talked  calmly  together 
for  an  hour ;  then  Anthony  lefl  his  bedside,  and  retired  for 
the  night,  not  expecting  any  change.  But  suddenly,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  there  came  a  summons  and  alarm ;  hurrying 
to  his  brother's  room,  he  found  his  brother  dying ;  and  in  a 
short  while  more,  the  faint  last  struggle  was  ended,  and  all 
.those  struggles  and  strenuous  oflen-foiled  endeavors  of  eigl^ 
juicl  thirty  years  lay  hushed  in  death." 
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WHAT  reader  of  books  is  there  ^ho  does  not  feel  that 
he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Leigh  Hunt,  for  his 
many  beautiful  thoughts,  his  always  cheerful  views  of  life, 
and  his  generous  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  half  a 
century,  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family  ?  His  naine  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
all  manner  of  kindness,  love,  beauty,  and  gentleness.  He 
has  given  us  a  fi*esh  insight  into  nature,  made  the  flowers 
seem  gayer,  the  earth  greener,  the  skies  more  bright,  and  all 
things  more  full  of  happiness  and  blessing.  By  the  ma^cal 
touch  of  his  pen,  he  "kissed  dead  things  to  life."  Age, 
whicl^  dries  up  the  geniality  of  so  many,  brought  no  change 
to  him.  To  the  last  he  was  spoken  of  {is  the  "  gray-haired 
boy,"  — "  the  old-young  poet,  with  gray  hairs  on  his  head, 
but  youth  in  his  eyes,"  —  and  the  perusal  of  his  Autobiog- 
raphy, written  in  his  old  age,  serves  to  bring  out  charmln^y 
the  prominent  features  of  his  life. 

Leigh  Hunt's  temperament  doubtless  owed  something  to 
the  warm,  sunshiny  clime  in  which  liis  progenitors  lived,  that 
of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Lidies.  His  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman  there,  and  his  grandmother  an  O'Brien,  —  very 
proud  of  her  alleged  descent  from  certain  mythicid  Lish 
kings  of  that  name.  Their  son  (Leigh  Hunt's  father)  was 
oent  to  Philadelphia,  then  belonging  to  the  English  Ameri- 
can colonies,  to  be  educated ;  and  there  he  married  and  set 
tied.     But  on  the  war  of  the  Amelican  Revolution  breakio^^ 
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out,  he  entered  30  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the  British  gov 
emment,  that  he  was  mobbed,  narrowly  escaped  tarring  and 
feathering,  and  ultimately  fled  to  England,  his  wife  and  little 
family  following  him.  He  was  there  ordained  a  clergyman 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  became  famous  as  a  preacher 
of  charity  sermons.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  pleasurable 
living ;  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him  ;  got  into  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  from  which  he  never  escaped ;  and  lived  a 
life  of  shifts  and  expedients,  always  trusting,  hke  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  to  "  something  turning  up.**  He  found  a  brief  friend 
in  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  was  engaged  by  him  as 
tutor  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Leigh,  after  whom  Leigh  Hunt 
was  subsequently  named. 

To  be  tutor  in  a  duke's  family  is  often  a  sure  road  to  a 
bishopric,  or  some  other  high  promotion  in  the  Church  :  but 
the  tutor  in  this  case  had  no  such  good  fortune :  his  West 
Indian  temperament  spoiled  all :  he  had  ceased  to  think  the 
British  government  perfect  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  freely  thereon.  So,  after  leaving  this 
situation,  he  lapsed  again  into  difficulties,  and  afterwards  into 
distress  and  debt  Still  his  happy  and  joyous  nature  boro 
him  up,  even  though  he  was  haunted  by  duns  and  became 
familiar  with  prisons.  "  Such  an  art  had  he,"  said  his  son, 
"  of  making  his  home  comfortable  when  he  chose,  and  of 
settling  himself  to  the  most  tranquil  pleasures,  that,  if  she 
could  have  ceased  to  look  forward  about  her  children,  I 
believe,  with  all  his  faults,  those  evenings  would  have 
brought  unmingled  satisfaction  to  her,  when,  after  settling 
the  little  apartment,  brightening  the  fire,  and  bringing  out 
the  coffise,  my  mother  knew  that  her  husband  was  going  to 
read  Saurin  or  Barrow  to  her,  with  his  fine  voice,  and 
unequivocal  enjoyment." 

Leigh  Hunt's  mother  was  of  American  birth,  a  Philadel- 
phian ;  she  had  "  no  accomplishments  but  the  two  best  of 
all,  a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  books."     She  was   \ 
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w(Hnan  of  great  energy  of  pripciple,  though  timid  and  gentle 
almost  to  excess.  Her  husband's  great  dangers  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  imminent  risk  pf  shipwreck  which  she,  with 
her  family,  ran  on  the  voyage  to  England,  had  shaken 
lier  soul  as  well  as  frame.  Her  son  said  pf  her:  "The 
eight  of  two  men  fighting  in  the  streets  would  drive  her  in 
tears  down  another  road ;  and  I  remember,  when  we  Hved 
near  tlie  Park,  she  would  take  me  a  long  circuit  out  of  the 
.way,  rather  than  hazard  the  spectacle  of  the  soldiers.  Little 
did  she  think  of  the  timidity  with  which  she  was  thus  inocu- 
lating me,  and  what  difficulty  I  should  have,  when  I  went  to 
echppl,  to  sust^  all  those  pure  theories,  and  that  unbending 
resistance  to  oppression,  which  she  inculcated.  However, 
perhaps  it  ultimately  turned  out  for  the  best.  One  must  feel 
mpre  than  usual  for  the  sore  places  of  humanity,  even  to 
fight  properly  in  their  behalf.  One  holiday,  in  a  severe 
winter,  as  she  was  taking  me  home,  she  was  petition^  for 
charity  by  a  woman,  sick  and  ill-clothed.  It  was  in  Black- 
friars  Bo^,  I  think,  about  midway.  My  mother,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  turned  up  a  gateway,  (w  some  such  place, 
and  beckoning  the  woman  to  follow,  took  off*  her  fiannel 
petticoat  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  is  supposed,  that  a  cpld 
which  ensued  fixed  the  rheumatism  upon  her  for  life.  Her 
greatest  pleasure,  during  her  decay,  was  to  lie  on  a  sofa, 
looking  at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken  it  to  the  docwr 
of  heaven ;  and  fapcy  her  lost  children  there  waiting  for 
Jiier."  As  a  man  is  but  his  parents,  or  some  other  of  his 
ancestors,  drawn  out,  so  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  own  life  and 
history,  was  but  a  repetition  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
an  embodiment  of  their  character  m  about  equal  proportions ; 
inheriting  from  the  one  a  joyous  and  happy  temperament, 
and  from  the  other  tenderness  and  a  deep  love  of  nature  and 
books. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  at  Southgate,  in  the  parish  of  Ed- 
monton, on  the  19th  of  October,  1784,  m  the  midst  of  the 
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fbeaut^ui  pastc^al  scenery  which  he  aflerw^rds  loved  to  p^dnt 
;in  his  if^rorks.  During  his  infancy  he  was  dehcate  and  sickly^ 
«nd  was  watched  over  with  great  tenderness  hy  his  mother;. 
To  assist  his  recovery,  he  was  taken  to  the  coast  pf  France 
for  a  shoi^t  time,  and  returned  improved  in  health.  ^e,waa 
ivery  nervous,  ^d  easily  frightened  hy  liis  elder  brother^ 
i^ho  delighted  to  terrify  him  by  ghost-stories  and  pretende4 
^paritions. 

The  great  events  which  were  passing  in  Hunt's  childhood 
•rose  np  i^erwards  in  his  mind  like  a  dream,  —  the  Ameri- 
ii^an  Revolution  completed,  the  French  Revolution  begin- 
ning ;  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  the  rivalries  of  Pitt  and 
Fox ;  the  poetry  of  CoTvper  and  Young,  and  the  novels  of 
Miss  3umey  and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  the  violent  poKtics  of 
Wilkes,  and  the  gallantries  of  the  young  Prince  pf  Wales. 
These  were  the  days  of  pigtails  and  toupees,  when  ladies 
wore  .hoops,  and  lay  all  night  with  their  hair  three  stories 
Jiiigh,  waiting  for  the  spectacle  of  next  day,  — a  very  differ- 
.ent  style  of  living  and  dressing  from  the  present 

Tlie  boy  went  to  school  at  Christ  Church  Hospital,  where 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  also  educated  about  the  same  time. 
The  thrashing  system,  which  was  then  in  vogue  in  all  schools, 
horrified  him ;  his  gentle  spirit  made  him  the  sport  of  the 
other  boys,  and  he  "  went  to  the  wall  *'  till  he  gained  strength 
and  address  to  stand  his  own  ground.  Even  as  a  boy,  he 
,had  the  reputation  of  a  romantic  enthusiast.  He  fought  only 
.once,  beat  his  opponent,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 

While  only  a  school-boy,  Leigh  Hunt  fell  in  love  with  the 
Muses,  —  with  Collins  and  Gray  passionately,  —  and  he 
idready  began  to  write  verses.  He  c^lso  fell  in  love  in 
another  way,  —  with  a  charming  cousin,  Fanny  DayrelL 
**  Fanny  .was  a  lass  of  fifteen,  with  little  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  like  a  plum.  I  was  then  (I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it)  not  more  tlian  thirteen,  if  so  old ;  but  I 
had  read  Tooke*s  Pantheon,  and  came  of  a  precocious  race. 
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M7  cousiii  came  of  one  too,  and  was  about  to  be  married  tt 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  three  and  twenty.  I  thought 
nothing  of  this,  for  nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  my 
intentions.  I  was  not  old  enough,  or  grudging  enough,  or 
whatever  it  was,  even  to  be  jealous.  I  thought  everybody 
must  love  Fanny  Dayi'ell ;  and  if  she  did  not  leave  me  out 
in  permitting  it,  I  was  satisfied.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
with  her  as  long  as  I  could ;  to  gaze  on  her  with  delight  as 
she  floated  hither  and  thither ;  and  to  sit  on  the  stiles  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  thinking  of  Tooke's  Pantheon.  Three 
fourths  of  my  heart  was  devoted  to  friendship ;  the  rest  was 
in  a  vague  dream  of  beauty,  and  female  cousins,  and  nymphs 
and  green  fields,  and  a  feeling  which,  though  of  a  warm 
nature,  was  full  of  fear  and  respect"  In  course  of  time 
Fanny  married,  and  his  first  passion  died  away,  but  was  not 
forgotten. 

At  Christ  Church,  Hunt  formed  intimacies  with  men  after* 
wards  famous  in  literature.  There  was  Wood,  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  Mitchell,  the 
translator  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  Quarterly  Reviewer ;  and 
Barnes,  the  future  editor  of  the  Times.  With  the  last 
named  he  learned  Italian,  and  the  two  went  shouting  Metas- 
tasio  together,  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl,  over  the  Homsey 
fields. 

At  fifteen  he  took  leave  of  his  school-books  and  school 
friends,  and,  aft«r  going  about  eight  years  bareheaded,  put 
on  the  fatal  hat  He  set  about  writing  verses  and  haunting 
book-stalls,  —  the  occupation  of  no  small  part  of  his  future 
life.  The  first  verses  he  wrote  were  collected  and  published 
by  subscription.  These,  he  confesses,  were  but  "a  heap  d 
imitations,  all  but  absolutely  worthless.**  The  book  was, 
however,  successful,  particularly  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the 
author  found  himself  a  kind  of  **  Young  Roscius  "  in  verse. 
His  grandfather  in  America,  sensible  of  the  young  author's 
fame,  wrote  to  him  that,  if  he  would  come  to  Philadelphia, 
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he  would  "  make  a  man  of  him ; "  to  which  liis  answer  was, 
that  "men  grew  in  England  as  well  as  America." 

After  joining  as  a  private  in  the  Volunteers,  who  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  rumor  of  Buonaparte's  coming, 
and  going  the  round  of  the  London  theatres,  taking  his  full 
of  pleasures,  Leigh  Hunt  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
prose  essayist,  in  the  columns  of  the  Traveller,  now  the 
Globe,  newspaper,  under  the  signature  of  "Mr.  Town, 
Junior,"  for  which  he  received  as  his  reward  some  five  or 
six  copies  of  each  paper  in  which  his  essays  appeared.  He 
wrote  a  long  mock-heroic  poem  about  the  same  time,  and 
made  several  attempts  at  farce,  comedy,  and  tragedy ;  reading 
largely  in  Groldsmith,  Voltaire,  novels,  and  history,  promiscu- 
ously. His  brother,  John  Hunt,  set  up  a  paper  called  "  The 
News,"  in  1805,  on  which  the  suligect  of  our  memoir,  then 
in  his  twentieth  year,  went  to  live  with  him,  and  wrote  the 
theatricals  for  the  journal.  He  there  commenced  the  system 
of  independent  criticism,  and  adhered  to  it,  though  he  after- 
wards frankly  admitted  that  he  then  knew  nothing  of  either 
actors  or  acting.  Li  the  midst  of  his  labors,  he  fell  into  ill- 
health  and  melancholy ;  palpitations,  hypochondria,  dyspep- 
sia—  in  other  words,  the  "Hterary  disease"  had  attacked 
him.  He  recovered,  by  ceasing  his  occupation  for  a  time 
and  taking  exercise ;  but  he  gained  more  than  a  cure.  "  One 
great  benefit,"  he  says,  "  resulted  to  me  from  this  suffering. 
It  gave  me  an  amount  of  reflection  such  as,  in  all  probability, 
I  never  should  have  had  without  it ;  and  if  readers  have  de- 
rived any  good  from  the  graver  portion  of  my  writings,  I 
attribute  it  to  this'  experience  of  evil.  It  taught  me  patience ; 
it  taught  me  oharity  (however  imperfectly  I  may  have  exer- 
cised either) ;  it  taught  me  charity  even  towards  myseF;  it 
taught  me  the  worth  of  little  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  utility 
and  dignity  of  great  pains ;  it  taught  me  that  evil  itself  con- 
tained good ;  nay,  it  taught  me  to  doubt  whether  any  such 
thing  as  evil,  considered  in  itself,  existed ;   whether  things 

T 
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altogether,  as  far  as  our  planet  knows  then;i,  could  haye  hem 
80  good  without  it ;  whether  the  desire,  nevertheless,  whldb 
nature  has  implanted  in  us  for  its  destruction,  be  not  the  sig 
nal  £uid  the  means  to  that  end ;  aad  whether  its  destruction, 
finally,  wiU  not  prove  its  existence,  in  the  ixiean  time,  to  hav« 
been  necessary  to  the  very  bliss  that  supersedes  it,"  We 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  selqctied  a  pass^e  &!om.  Leigh 
Hunfs  writings  that  embodies  his  philosophy  more  jcoax' 
pletely  than  this  does. 

The  year  1808  saw  him  and  his  brother  John  lUbot  wi^ 
an  important  enterprise,  —  the  es^lishment  of  the  since 
famous  Exam^er  newspaper.  It  started  as  a  Radical 
print,  —  a  bold  thing  in  those  perilous  limes,  when  a  man 
dsLced  scarcely  say  the  thing  he  would  without  risk  of  Horse- 
monger  Jail,  or  worse.  The  new  paper  ^ttract^  attention, 
and  brought  around  it  many  choice  and  kindred  ^[urits. 
Leigh  Hunt  now  mixed  among  lite^rary  men,  ijirhom  he  has 
described  in  his  Autobiogr^hy.  Of  Theodore  Hook,  Thomaa 
.Campbell,  Horace  Smith,  Fuseli,  Matthews,  Godwin,  Bonny- 
castle,  Byron,  SheUey,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  he 
furnishes  many  recollections.  Horace  Smith  (one  of  the 
authors  of  the  ^  Rejected  Addresses  ")  he  ^[>eaks  of  as  '^  de- 
licious.'' ^  A  finer  nature  than  Horace  Smith's,  except  in 
,the  single  instance  of  Shelley,  I  never  met  with  in  man;  nor 
even  i^  that  instance,  all  circumstances  considered,  have  I  a 
right  to  say  that  those  who  knew  hini  as  intimately  as  I  did 
the  other,  would  not  have  had  the  same  reasons  to  love  him. 
Shelley  said  to  n^e  once :  *  I  know  not  what  Horace  Smidi 
must  take  me  fi>r,. sometimes ;  I  am  afraid  he  n^ust  think  me 
a  strange  fellow ;  but  it  is  so  odd,  that  the  only  truly  gene^ 
ous  person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be  generous  with, 
should  be  a  stock-broker !  And  he  writes  poetry,  too,*  con- 
tinued Shelley,  his  voice  rising  ina  ferv^or  of  astonishment,— 
^he  writes  poetry  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet  knows  how 
to  make  money,  and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous ! ' " 
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Here  is  sqo.  odd  outline  of  a  xpian !  "  Bonnycastle  was  a 
good  feliow:  he  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  long-headed  man,  with 
large  featuj^s  .and  spectacles,  and  a  deep,  internal  voice,  with 
a  twang  <^  r4^ticit7  in  it,  and  he  goggled  oyer  his  plate  like 
a  horse.  J.  dlen  thought  that  a  bag  of  com  would  have 
hung  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was  equine,  and  showed  hji? 
teeUi  upwards  at  the  sides.**  This  was  the  famous  ^Ige* 
braist. 

The  Examiner,  in  which  the  Iwrothers  were  boldly  discuss- 
ing the  politics  of  the  day,  very  soon  drew  upon  it  the  keen 
eyes  of  j^efi  in  power,  who  wajited  for  an  opportunity  x)f 
pouncu?Lg  uppn  it.  The  remarks  on  a  pamplUet  published  by 
Major  Hogan,  in  which  the  notorious  Mrs.  Clarke's  dispen>- 
sation  of  the  Duke  of  York's  patronage  in  return  for  hard 
cash  was  broadly  hinted,  excited  marked  attention,  ^d  t;he 
government  commenced  an  action  against  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper,  from  which  they  were  only  saved  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (Colonel  Wa^e)  taking  up  the 
subject,  and  bilging  up  Mrs.  Clarke  (whose  relation  to  tlie 
Duke  of  York  w^  well  known)  for  examination  9^  the  Bar 
.  xrf  the  Ho^se,  when  the  whole  thjing  was  exposed  by  her, 
with  barefaced  effrontery.  Before  another  year  was  out,  the 
government  hiistituted  a  second  prosecution,  for  a  senteince 
}in  an  article  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  would  look  exceed- 
ingly mild,  if  appearing  in  the  daily  Times.  The  Morning 
.CWonicl^  was  first  prosecuted  for  having  copied  the  article, 
but  the  jury  pronounced  an  acquittal,  and  the  action  against 
the  Examiner  again  feU  to  the  ground.  A  third  prosecution 
was  shortly  commefuced  by  the  government  against  the  pro- 
prietors, for  having  copied  an  article  from  the  Stamford 
News,  against  military  flogging ;  but  on  a  trial,  the  jury  ac- 
quitted them. 

About  this  time,  John  IJunt  started  a  quarterly  magazine, 
.called  "  The  Reflector,"  which  Leigh  Hunt  edited,  and  of 
which  only  four  numbers  appeared.     Charles  Lamb,  Bamef 
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(afterwards  of  the  Times),  and  some  other  Christ  ChmxA 
Hospital  men,  were  amongst  its  contributors.     In  it  first 
appeared  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  in  which  he 
satirized  many  of  his  Tory  contemporaries,  —  amongst  others 
Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  the  only  man  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  thorough  dislike.     Amongst 
the  poetical  effusions  in  the  Reflector  also  appeared  one  on 
a  famous  dinner  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  particular  friends.     The  Prince  had  just  de- 
serted the  Whig  party,  and  gooe  over  to  the  Tories,  so  that 
there  was  a  strong   savor  of  political  gall  in   the  piece. 
About  the  same  time,  an  article  on  the  Prince,  in  connectioii 
with  the  annual  dinner  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  was  inserted  in 
the  Examiner,  and  on  this  the  government  fastened,  as  the 
means  of  crushing  the  paper  and  its  proprietors.     The  point 
in  the  article  at  which  the  Prince  was  understood  to  have 
taken  violent  offence  was,  that  he  whom  his  adulators  styled 
"  an  Adonis  in  loveliness  "  should  be  plainly  designated  as 
"  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty,"  which  he  was.    The  government 
prosecution  succeeded.     The  proprietors  of  the  paper  were 
fined  one  hundred  pounds,  and  condemned  to  two  years'  im* 
prisonment  each,  in  separate  jails ! 

Leigh  Hunt's  prison-life  was  thoroughly  characteristic  oi 
him.  He  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health  when  first 
imprisoned  in  Horsemonger  Jail,  but  he  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  His  wife  and  friends  were  allowed  to  be  con- 
stantly with  him.  Owing  to  his  delicate  state  of  health,  the 
doctor  proposed  he  should  be  removed  into  the  infirmary,  and 
the  proposal  was  granted.  And  now  see  how  a  happy  mind 
and  a  sound  conscience  can  make  even  a  prison-house  a 
place  of  joy. 

"  The  infirmary  was  divided  into  four  wards,  with  as  many 
small  rooms  attached  to  them.  The  two  upper  wards  were 
occupied,  but  the  two  on  the  floor  had  never  been  used  ;  and 
one  of  these,  not  very  providently  (for  I  had  not  yet  learned 
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to  think  of  money^  I  turned  into  a  noble  room.  I  papered 
the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling  colored 
with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  windows  I  screened  with 
Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  book-cases  were  set  up  with 
their  nests,  and  flowers  and  a  piano-forte  made  their  appear- 
ance, perhaps  there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side 
the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked 
at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The 
surprise  on  issuing  from  the  Borough,  and  passing  through 
the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic.  Charles  Lamb  declared 
there  was  no  other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy-tale. 

^  But  I  possessed  another  surprise,  which  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the  room,  railed  off  from  an- 
other, belonging  to  the  neighboring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut 
in  with  green  palings,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
frdba  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  glass-plot.  The 
earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young  trees.  There  was  an 
apple-tree,  from  which  we  managed  to  get  a  pudding  thp 
second  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be 
perfect  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to  see  me  with  Lord 
Byron,  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such  heart's-ease.  Here  I 
wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning. 
In  autumn,  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners, 
which  added  to  the  flowery  investment  I  used  to  shut  my 
eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundi*eds 
of  miles  off. 

"  But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A 
wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging 
to  the  prison.  The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ;  but  it 
contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I  saw  twice  in  blossom.  I 
parcelled  out  the  ground,  in  imagination,  into  favorite  dis- 
tricts. I  made  a  point  of  dressing  myself  as  if  for  a  long 
walk  ;  and  then,  putting  on  my  gloves,  and  taking  my  book 
under  my  arm,  stepped  forth,  requesting  my  wife  not  to  wait 
dinner  if  I  was  too  late.    My  eldest  little  boy,  to  whom  Lamb 
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ad(li*essed  some  charming  verses  on  the  occaslort,  was  my  con- 
Rtant  companion,  and  we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juvenile 
games  together.  It  was,  probably,  in  dresuning  of  one  of 
tliese  games  (but  the  words  had  a  more  touching  effect  ob 
my  ear)  that  he  exclaimed  one  night  in  his  skep,  *  No,  I'm 
liot  lost ;  I  'm  found.'  Neither  he  nor  I  wete  very  strong  at 
the  tilne ;  but  I  have  lived  to  see  him  a  man  of  forty,  add 
wherever  he  is  found,  a  generous  hand  and  a  great  uadep- 
standing  wiU  be  found  together.** 

The  two  years  slowly  passed,  during  which  the  visits  of 
many  friends,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Shelley,  Bentham,  aind  6thers^ 
cheered  Leigh  Hunt's  captivity.  He  read  and  wrote  versus ; 
Composed  the  prilicipal  part  of  the  "  Story  c€  Rimini ;  **  fur- 
nished articles  and  criticisms  for  the  Examiner ;  imd  imx-* 
iously  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  his  release.  Meaa^ 
while,  there  were  generous  friends  who  volunteered  to  pay 
the  i5ne  for  him,  but  their  offer  was  declined.  The  HuistB 
woukl  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  maintain  their  own  inde^ 
pendence  while  they  could.  At  length,  on  the  dd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1805,  they  were  free. 

"  It  was  now  thought  that  I  should  dart  out  of  my  (Sige 
like  a  bird,  and  feel  no  end  in  the  delight  of  ranging.  But, 
partly  from  ill-health  and  partly  from  habit,  the  day  of  my 
Kbei^tion  brought  a  good  deal  of  pain  with  it.  An  illness 
of  a  long  standing,  which  required  a  very  different  treatment, 
had  by  this  time  been  burnt  in  upon  me  by  the  iron  that 
enters  into  the  soul  of  the  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  as 
he  may ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that,  ailer  stopping  a 
little  at  the  houseJ  of  my  friend  Alsager,  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  continue  looking  at  the  shoals  of  people  passing  to 
and  fro  as  the  coach  drove  up  the  Strand.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  life  seemed  a  hideous  impertinence.  The  first  pleas- 
ant sensation  I  experienced  was  when  the  coach  turned  into 
the  New  Road,  and  I  beheld  the  old  hills  of  my  affection, 
standing  where  they  used  to  do>  and  breathing  me  a  wel- 
come. 
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,  *  It  waA  veiy  stowly  thht  I  recoveiJ'ed  an;^hing  like  a  seii- 
iaitioh  of  health.  The  bitterest  evil  I  suffered  was  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  confined  so  long  in  one  spot.  The  habit 
stuck  W  ma  OB  my  return  home,  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  made,  I  fear,  fcX)me  of  my  friends  think  me  ungrate- 
ful. This  Weakness  I  have  outlined  ;  but  I  have  never  thor- 
oughly recovered  the  shock  given  to  my  constitution.  My 
ftatural  spirits,  however,  have  always  struggled  hard  to  see 
itte  reasotoabiy  ti-eated.  Many  things  give  me  exquisite 
pleasure,  which  seem  to  affect  other  men  in  a  very  minor 
degree ;  ^id  I  enj6yed,  after  aU,  such  happy  moments  with 
my  friends,  even  in  prison,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
elimate  which  I  afterwards  visited,  I  was  sometimes  in  doubt 
wJiether  1  would  not  riather  have  been  in  jail  than  Italy." 

Hhe  "  Storjr  of  feimini  "  was  published  shortly  after  Leigh 
Hunt's  release  frtfm  prison.  It  was  greatly  and  deservedly 
admired,  but  it  could  not  prove  very  remunerative  to  him. 
In  order  to  mfeet  demands  whidh  had  been  accruing  upon 
him,  h6  also  pulklished  "  The  Indicator,"  but  want  of  fund^ 
prevented  the?  publication  being  advertised  and  pushed  as  it 
dfeset^ed.  The  Examifler  was  now  declining  in  circulation 
find  receipts,-  fbr  fhe  partj-  against  Which  it  struggled  Was  en- 
tirely in  the  ascelad^nt.  tVe  fear,  alsoy  th^t  its  business  man- 
ageitient  iniist  have  snflPefi'ed  from  the  long  imprisonment  of 
the  two  proprietors,  as  well  as  from  th^  acknowledged  defi- 
ciency of  at  least  one  of  them  in  business  capacity.  "  1  had 
never  attended,**  says  Leigh  Hunt,  '*  not  only  to  the  business 
part  of  the  Extoiiher,  but  to  the  simplest  money  matter  that 
Btarcfd  at  me  oti  the  face  of  it  1  could  not  tell  anybody  who 
asked  me  what  was  the  price  of  its  stamp !  Do  I  boast 
of  this  ignorance  ?  Alas !  Alas  !  1  have  no  such  respect 
for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity  as  that.  I  blush  for  it ;  and  I 
only  record  i<  Out  of  a  sheer*,  painful  movement  of  conscience, 
ai»  a  Warning  to  those  young  authors  who  might  be  led  to 
look  on  such  folly  as  a  fine  thing ;  which^  at  all  events,  is 
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what  I  never  thought  it  myself.  1  did  not  think  about  it  at 
all,  except  to  avoid  the  thought ;  and  I  only  wish  that  the 
strangest  accidents  of  education,  and  the  most  inconsidei*ate 
habit  of  taking  books  for  the  only  end  of  life,  had  not  con 
spired  to  make  me  so  ridiculous.  I  am  feeling  the  conse- 
quences at  this  moment,  in  pangs  which  I  cannot  explain, 
and  which  I  may  not  live  long  to  escape." 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Leigh  Hunt  set  sail,  with  his  wife 
and  seven  children,  on  a  voyage  to  Italy,  to  join  Byron  and 
Shelley,  then  residing  there.  After  a  tremendous  storm,  the 
vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was  driven  into  Dartmouth,  where 
they  re-landed,  and  passed  on  to  Pljrmouth,  where  they  wait- 
ed until  May,  1822,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Leghorn. 
The  residence  in  Italy  was  not  pleasant ;  it  was  embittered 
by  the  death  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats,  and  the  obvious  alien- 
ation of  Byron.  The  tedium  was  not  reheved  by  the  pleas- 
ures which  opulence  supplies,  for,  from  this  time,  Leigb 
Hunt  seems  to  have  been  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Poverty. 
Everything  that  he  touched  failed.  "  The  Liberal,"  a  quar- 
terly publication  brought  out  by  him  while  in  Italy,  reached 
only  the  fourth  number,  though  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Hazlitt 
wrote  for  it,  as  well  as  himself.  The  literary  Examiner,  a 
new  publication,  set  up  by  his  brother,  also  failed ;  and  the 
political  Examiner,  the  newspaper,  was  now  in  the  crisis  of  its 
difficulties :  it  shortly  after  passed  into  other  hands,  when  il 
prospered.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  midst  of  these  failures,  grew 
sick  of  Italy.  ^'  I  was  ill,  unhappy,  and  in  a  perpetual  low 
fever,"  he  says.  He  longed  for  the  sight  of  English  hedge- 
rows and  green  fields,  to  wander  through  paths  leading  over 
field  and  stile,  across  hay-fields  in  June,  and  through  woods 
full  of  wild-flowers.  "  To  me,"  he  says,  "  Italy  had  a  cer- 
tain hard  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  mountains  were  too  bare, 
its  outlines  too  sharp,  its  lanes  too  stony,  its  voices  too  loud, 
its  long  summer  too  dusty.  I  longed  to  bathe  myself  in  thf 
gTassy  balm  of  my  native  fields." 
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He  reached  home  in  1823,  and  commenced  anew  a  strag- 
gle with  difficulties.  Perhaps  ^struggle"  is  too  strong  a 
word.  Leigh  Hunt  teems  to  have  heen  playing  with  Ufe, 
even  with  its  sorrows,  all  the  way  through.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty  and  overcome  it;  hut  to 
float  alongside  of  it  rather  carelessly,  and  say  pleasant  things 
about  it  He  had  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  West  Indian 
temperament  in  him,  and  loved  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun, 
buildiog  castles  in  the  air.  He  wrote  occasional  essays  and 
poems  from  time  to  time,  for  monthly  magazines ;  and,  for  a 
bookseller,  who  had  assisted  him  to  return  to  England,  a 
novel  called  ^  Sir  Ralph  Esher."  He  also  obtained  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  friends,  and  struggled  on  the  best  way 
he  could.  He  started  a  new  periodical,  "  The  Companion," 
which  did  not  live  long ;  then  "  The  Tatler,"  a  daily  literary 
and  theatrical  paper,  which  nearly  killed  him,  as  he  wrote 
it  all ;  "  Chat  of  the  Week "  was  tried,  and  failed  too.  ^ 
subscription  list  was  got  up  for  a  new  edition  of  liis  poems, 
which  helped  him  somewhat  Then  he  wrote  for  ^  The  True 
Sun,"  which  also  died ;  next  he  edited  '^  The  Monthly  Re- 
porter," which  did  not  survive  long.  "  The  London  Jour- 
nal" lived  through  two  volumes,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost; 
it  was  too  literary,  too  refined  and  rechei^chiy  for  the  mass 
of  cheap  readers;  it  aimed  too  high  above  their  heads. 
And  yet  it  contains  some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  best  writmgs, 
which  will  perhaps  live  the  longest  Next  he  wrote  ^  Cap- 
tain Sword  and  Captain  Pen,"  the  ^  Legend  of  Florence," 
(a  play,)  and  several  other  plays  not  yet  piinted.  All  this 
mass  of  Hterary  work  barely  enabled  him  to  Uve,  eked  out 
though  it  was  by  frequent  writings  in  the  Reviews.  The 
**  Legend  of  Florence  "  was  his  most  profitable  work,  bring- 
ing him  in  about  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  it 
helped  him  to  bis  pension.  He  had,  before  this,  on  two 
occasions  received  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,  to  enable  him  to  live.  His  more  recent  work9 
X4 
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were  "  The  PaJfrey,"  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  *•  Wit  and 
Humor,"  "  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  the  "  Jar  of 
Honey,"  the  "  Book  for  a  Corner,"  ana  "  The  Town."  Ser- 
eral  of  these  originally  appeared  as  contributions  to  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  His  book  entitled  "Lord  Byron 
and  his  Contemporaries  "  was  published  many  years  ago,  and 
it  was  one  that  its  author  himself  wished  to  be  forgotten,  and 
we  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

Notwithstandiug  the  life  of  ill-health,  and  of  difficulty, 
which  Leigh  Hunt  led,  it  may  be  pronounced  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  a  happy  life.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  life 
sweet,  not  the  purse, — it  is  pure  and  happy  thoughts,  a 
well-stored  mind,  and  a  genial  nature,  full  of  sympathy  f(ff 
human  kind.  In  all  these  respects,  a  happy  lot  has  been 
Leigh  Hunt's,  though  wealth  has  been  denied  him.  There 
are  few  men  who  could  say,  like  him,  towards  the  close  of 
life :  "I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  a  single  «iemy,  and  I 
accept  the  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  which  have  occurred  te 
me,  with  the  same  disposition  to  believe  them  the  best  that 
could  have  happened,  whether  for  the  correction  of  what 
was  wrong  in  me,  or  for  the  improvement  of  what  was  right 
I  have  never  lost  cheerfnlness  of  mind  or  opinion.  What 
evils  there  are,  I  find  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  relieved  witk 
many  consolations ;  some  I  find  to  be  necessary  to  the  requi- 
site amount  of  good ;  and  every  one  of  them  I  find  come  t» 
a  termination,  for  either  they  are  cured  and  live,  or  are 
killed  and  die ;  and  in  the  latter  case  I  see  no  evidence  ti 
prove  that  a  little  finger  of  them  aches  any  more.** 
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**  Nor  child,  nor  man, 
Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  gray, 
For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran: 

A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May; 
And  still  I  am  a  child;  tiiongh  I  be  old, 
rime  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold.'* 

SONKBTS* 


THE  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge  reminds  one  of  a  painful 
dream.  There  was  little  health  or  soundness  in  it  The 
man  was  conscious  of  this  himself,  and  was  fuU  of  lamenta- 
tions as  to  his  want  of  purpose  and  self-control,  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  amend.  That  he  had  great  talents  will 
be  conceded,  —  that  he  had  what  is  called  genius  is  not  so 
clear.  But  what  powers  he  had  he  grievouslj  misused. 
He  was  always  calling  on  Jupiter,  but  would  not  help  liim- 
8el£  In  his  poems  he  preached  purity,  and  in  his  life  he 
practised  self-indulgence.  Is  such  a  career  excusable  in  any 
man,  —  in  a  day-laborer  or  a  shopkeeper  ?  then  how  much 
less  excusable  in  one  who  was  competent  to  be  a  great 
teacher,  and  whose  talents  were  equal  to  the  highest  voca- 
tion? 

We  hold  that  the  literary  man  or  poet  is  as  much  under 
obligation  to  lead  a  pure  and  virtuous  life  as  any  other  man, 
and  tliat  the  fact  of  his  talent  or  his  genius  is  not  a  pallia- 
tion, but  an  aggravation,  of  offences  committed  by  him 
agmnst  public  morality.  Intellectual  powers  are  gifts  com- 
mitted to  men  to  subserve  their  own  happiness,  as  weU  as  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  of  their  kind.     Poetic  powers,  if 
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employed  hj  the  possessor  merely  in  dreamy  indolence,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  luxury  of  imaginative  thinking,  are 
not  rightfully,  but 'wrongfully,  applied.  In  such  a  case  the 
poet's  enjoyment  is  sensual  and  selfish.  He  may  spend  hi? 
time  in  arranging  phrases,  —  embodying  beautiful  ideas  it 
may  be;  but  all  the  while  he  is  not  so  much  discovenng, 
enforcing,  or  disseminating  truth,  as  luxuriating  in  his  own 
tastes.  If  he  spends  his  life  in  the  mean  time  wastefully 
and  hurtfully,  his  great  gifts  are  naught,  and  might  as  weU 
not  have  been.  What  is  thought  or  thinking  worth,  unless 
it  help  forward  the  life,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  life  ?  What 
are  poetic  dreams  or  imaginings,  if  the  man's  dally  conduct 
be  at  constant  variance  with  them  ? 

It  used  to  be  too  much  the  case  with  the  poets  of  a  for- 
mer age,  to  claim  a  kind  of  immunity  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  life.  The  poet  used  to  be  pictured  as  a  man  out  at 
elbows.  This  old  notion  might  be  a  vulgar  one,  but  it  must 
have  been  formed  on  some  basis  of  experience.  Hogarth's 
picture  of  the  "  Distressed  Poet "  probably  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  The  literary  character  has  become  greatly  ele- 
vated since  then,  and  the  lives  of  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Moore,  Rogers,  find  others,  amply  prove  that  poetic  ^fts  are 
not  incompatible  with  a  fair  share  of  ordinary  worldly  pru- 
dence ;  that  authors,  as  a  class,  are  not  necessarily  poor, 
hungry,  and  drunken.  But  there  are  still  to  be  met  with, 
here  and  there,  young  dapperlings  of  poets,  apt  at  stringing 
phrases  together  about  unrequited  genius,  and  ready  to  cite 
the  fate  of  Bums,  Savage,  and  Chatterton,  —  perhaps  even 
to  contemplate  with  sympathy,  if  not  with  feelings  akin  to 
admiration,  the  lives  of  such  as  Hartley  Coleridge.  Their 
sentimental  reveries  are  full  of  despair,  sighs,  cries  of  revolt, 
and  hopelessness ;  and  if  you  say  a  word  in  deprecation  <^ 
such  a  strain,  they  cry  out,  "  Be  still !  I  am  a  poet ;  —  you ! 
you  are  bnly  flesh  and  blood ;  you  don't  comprehend  me  :  — 
leave  me  to  my  illusions."     But  really  intelligence  and  po- 
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ctry  are  not  to  be  regarded  apart  from  morality.  It  is  not 
enough -that  a  man  is  intelligent,  and  writes  delicious  verse. 
If  he  is  a  drunkard  or  immoral,  we  cannot  excuse  him  any 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  Genius  affords  no  palliation  in 
such  a  case ;  where  a  man's  talents  are  great,  his  blame  is 
only  the  more  if  he  egre^ously  misuses  them. 

And  yet  we  admit  that  much  is  to  be  said  in  palliation  of 
the  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge.  Doubtless,  our  constitution 
and  character  in  no  small  degree  depend  upon  the  originators 
of  our  being,  —  and  not  only  so,  but  our  tastes,  idiosyncra- 
sies, sympathies,  habits,  and  even  modes  of  thought  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  with  his  abounding  gifts,  was  improvident, 
feeble  of  purpose,  and  self-indulgent  to  excess ;  and  his  son 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  frailties,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  genius.  The  child  was  bom  in 
dreams,  he  lived  in  dreams,  and  in  dreams  he  died.  He  is 
Bwd  to  have  puzzled  himself,  when  a  child,  about  the  reality 
of  existence !  Sitting  on  the  knee  of  old  Jackson,  Southey^s 
humble  friend,  he  would  pour  out  the  most  strange  specula- 
lions,  and  weave  the  wildest  inventions.  When  only  eight 
years  old,  he  found  a  spot  upon  the  globe,  which  he  peopled 
with  an  imaginary  nation,  to  whom  he  gave  an  imaginary 
name,  imaginary  language,  imaginary  laws,  and  an  imaginary 
senate.  These  day-dreams  he  is  said  to  have  in  course  of 
time  believed  as  real;  and  his  relations  encouraged  the 
dreamy  boy,  and  made  a  wonder  of  him.  His  dreams 
even  became  a  more  real  world  to  him  than  the  actual  world 
in  which  he  lived.  Then  his  father  early  crammed  him  with 
Greek,  be^nning  at  ten  years  old,  though  his  instruction  in 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  was  interrupted  and 
desultory.  He  had  always  abundant  time  to  build  his  castles 
in  the  air,  and  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  his  dream-land,  which 
ne  called  Ejuxria.  He  was  constantly  forming  "  plans,"  — 
dreaming  of  doing  things  which  were  never  to  be  done,  — 
rnitil  the  practice  became  at  length  habitual  with  him,  and 
was  gradually  welded  into  his  life. 
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Living  in  this  dream-land  of  his,  the  boy  became  morbidlj 
shy.  He  never  played  with  his  fellows.  He  passed  his  time 
in  reading,  walking,  dreaming  to  himself,  or  telling  his  dreams 
to  others.  His  uncle,  Southey,  used  to  tell  liim  that  he  had 
two  left  hands.  He  lived  not  the  life  of  other  boys,  but  spun 
romances  and  tales  for  them  of  inunense  length,  and  kept 
them  awake  for  hours  together,  when  they  lay  in  bed  at 
night,  during  their  recitaL  For  the  boy  had  already  the 
gift  of  extraordinary  powers  of  speech,  —  another  inheritance 
from  his  gifted  father.  But  he  never  took  a  high  place  at 
schooL  Boys  of  very  conmionplace  talents,  but  with  appli- 
cation and  industry,  rarely  failed  to  take  the  lead  of  him. 
**  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  might  be  said  of 
his  whole  life.  "  Wliile  at  school,"  says  his  brother,  "a  cer- 
tain infirmity  of  will,  the  specific  evil  of  his  life,  had  alreadj 
shown'  itself.  His  sensibility  was  intense,  and  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  control  it  He  could  not  open  a  letter  with- 
out trembling.  He  shrank  fix)m  mental  pain,  —  he  was  be- 
yond measure  impatient  of  constraint  He  was  liable  to  par- 
oxysms of  rage,  often  the  disguise  of  pity,  self-acbusation,  or 
other  painful  emotion,  —  anger  it  could  hardly  be  called,— 
during  which  he  bit  his  arm  or  finger  violently.  He  yielded, 
as  it  were  unconsciously,  to  slight  temptations,  —  slight  in 
themselves,  and  slight  to  him,  —  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechan- 
ical impulse  apart  from  his  own  volition.  It  looked  like  an 
organic  defect,  —  a  congenital  imperfection.  I  donotofier 
this  as  a  sufficient  explanation.  There  are  mysteries  in  our 
moral  nature  upon  which  we  can  only  pause  and  doubt** 

Hartley  went  to  coUege  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  sapp(»-ted 
by  his  Other's  friends  and  relatives,  —  for  his  father  was  at 
the  time  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  could  not  afford 
the  expense,  —  could  scarcely  even  maintain  himself.  He 
there  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers as  a  converser  at  "  wine-parties,"  where  he  wouki  hoW 
fi»th  by  the  hour  on  any  subject  that  offered.     He  spent  hia 
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vacations  at  Highgate  or  Keswick,  where  he  had  the  advan- 
tages of  association  with  manj  distinguished  literary  men. 
He  was  still  living  in  dreams,  —  reading  Wordsworth  more 
than  the  classics,  and  fitting  himself  rather  for  the  career  of 
a  dreamer  than  for  the  life  of  a  working,  active  man.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  obtauiing  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  which 
was  the  source  of  no  small  joy  to  his  friends.  But  he  en* 
joyed  his  position  only  for  a  very  short  time.  "  At  the  close 
of  his  probationary  year,"  says  his  brother,  "  he  was  judg- 
ed to  have  forfeited  his  Oriel  Fellowship,  on  the  ground, 
mainly,  of  intemperance."  This,  we  shall  find,  was  tlie 
great  blemish  of  his  afler-life. 

Then  he  went  to  London,  to  maintain  himself  by  his  pen ; 
but  his  dreamy,  purposeless  character  accompanied  him: 
he  failed  to  exert  himself,  —  wanted  uidustry,  —  made  plans, 
which  remained  such,  —  procrastinated  from  day  to  day, — 
and  of  course  he  failed.  The  successful  Hterary  man  must 
be  a  hard  worker,  and  not  a  mere  dreamer ;  but  this  young 
man  had  never  trained  himself  to  habits  of  industiy,  nor  had 
any  one  else  so  trained  him ;  so  he  failed,  —  taking  refuge  in 
intoxication,  and  often  disappearing  for  days  together.  For 
about  two  years  he  resided  in  London,  occasionally  contribut- 
ing small  pieces  to  the  London  Magazine ;  but  this  scram- 
bling life  only  served  to  aggravate  his  weaknesses,  and  the 
scheme  was  then  proposed  of  taking  a  school  for  him  in.  the 
north  of  England.  Hartley's  "  genius  "  revolted  at  the  pro-  ' 
posal,  but  at  last  he  consented,  commenced  the  work  without 
heart,  without  purpose,  and  failed  again.  That  was  at  Am- 
bleside, whither  his  friends  had  thought  it  advisable  now  to 
rsmove  him.  His  habits  remained  the  same,  and  he  occa- 
sionally, though  undesignedly,  led  others  into  the  same 
excess  with  himself.  Yet  he  was  not  without  bodily  and 
intellectual  strength,  had  he  but  chosen  to  use  it  Li  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  brother  he  says :  "  I  cannot  find  that  either 
my  cai'es  or  my  foUies  have  materially  diminished  my  bodily 
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or  intellectual  vigor."  He  was  perfectly  conscioos  of  the 
follj  and  unworthiness  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and 
often  overflowed  with  wise  moral  reflections  on  the  subject 
But  he  would  make  no  efibrt  to  rise,  and  onlj  sunk  to  lower 
depths.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  firiends  on  the 
Lakes  relates  that  he  latterly  ceased  to  call  on  him, — ^it 
was  so  ridicubus  and  pitiable  to  find  the  poor,*  harmless 
creature,  amid  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and  in  beau- 
tiful sununer  weather,  dead  drunk  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

A  publisher  at  Leeds  having  engaged  him  to  write  a  book 
on  the  **  Worthies  of  Yorkshire,"  found  that  the  work  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly,  —  Hartley  procrastinating  &om  day  to  day, 
as  was  his  wont, — that  he  induced  him  to  go  over  to  Leeds 
and  write  it  there.  While  at  Leeds,  his  life  was  of  the  usual 
description,  fitful  in  labor,  irresolute,  often  desponding,  and 
as  often  breaking  off  into  fits  of  dissipation  and  wandering. 
He  would  disappear  for  days  together,  and  the  printer^s  boys 
were  sent  scouring  about  the  country  in  search  for  him,— 
sometimes  finding  him  in  a  hedge-bottom,  at  other  times  in 
an  obscure  beer-shop.  When,  after  one  of  these  wanderings, 
he  retraced  his  steps  home  by  himself,  he  would  hang  about 
the  house  at  the  end  of  the  street,  not  having  the  courage  to 
enter,  until  some  messenger,  sent  out  to  watch  for  his  return, 
would  lead  him  back,  —  often  in  a  pitiable  state.  All  this 
was  very  lamentable :  and  what  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
during  this  time  his  brain  was  teeming  with  fancy,  with  poet's 
dreams,  with  beautiful  thoughts,  such  as  an  angel  of  purity 
might  have  entertained.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  life 
more  utterly  at  variance  with  his  thoughts  than  that  of 
Hartley  Coleridge. 

It  was  so  to  the  end.  He  deplored  his  habits,  but  did  not 
change  them.  He  lamented  his  indolence,  but  would  not 
work.  His  poetry  breathed  aspirations  after  purity,  but  his 
life  remained  impure  and  grovelling.     And  yet  he  was  be* 
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loved  bj  all,  —  loved  becanse  of  his  amiability,  his  inofien- 
siveness,  his  almost  helplessness.  He  remained  (to  use  his 
own  words) 

**  Yet  to  the  last  a  ragged  wrinkled  thing, 
To  which  young  sweetness  did  delight  to  cling.** 

Children  doted  on  Hartley  Coleridge, — himself  a  child. 
Nature  in  him  appeared  reversed ;  for  in  his  infancy  he  was 
a  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  fancy,  and  in  his  advanced 
years  he  was  as  a  helpless  child  among  men,  —  a  child  with 
gray  hairs,  for  his  head  early  became  silver-white,  though 
the  gray  hairs  brought  no  wisdom  with  them.  And  yet  his 
literary  culture  was  great ;  his  knowledge  of  books  was  im- 
mense ;  and  the  elegant  manner  in  which  he  would  dilate 
upon  lofty  themes  charmed  all  hearers.  In  the  aspect  of 
nature,  his  converse  was  like  that  of  a  god. 

The  only  after  incidents  that  occurred  worthy  of  note  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  life  were  his  temporary  occupation  as  a 
schoolmaster  at  Sedburgh,  and  his  appearance  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  Moxon's  edition  of  some  of  the  older  British  Poets,  — - 
for  which,  after  great  procrastination,  he  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  works  of  Massinger.  A  similar  introduction  to 
the  works  of  Ford  was  committed  to  him,  and  was  in  hand 
for  years,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  industry  nor  application 
to  complete  it  But  he  occasionally  contributed  a  paper  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  when  the  fit  of  writing  came  upon 
him.  A  collection  of  these  articles,  with  his  '^  Marginalia," 
written  by  him  in  books  while  reading  .them,  has  recently 
been  published. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  blurred  and  blotted  life.  A 
few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  in 
a  copy  of  his  poems,  alluding  to  his  intention  of  publishing 
another  volume,  which  he  had  bound  himself  under  bond  to 
fomish,  and,  we  have  been  informed,  had  even  been  paid  for, 
but  which  was  never  furnished.    The  lines  are  entitled 
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**  FOLLOWED  BT  ANOTHER.'' 

"  0  woful  impotence  of  weak  resolve, 
Recorded  rashly  to  the  writer's  shame  I 
Days  pass  away,  and  Time's  large  orbs  revolTO, 
And  every  day  beholds  me  still  the  same; 
Till  oft-neglected  purpose  loses  aim, 
And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie, 
And  conscience,  weary  with  the  work  of  blame, 
Li  seeming  slumber  droops  her  wistful  eye, 
As  if  she  would  resign  her  unregarded  ministry.'* 

It  only  remains  to  note  the  death  of  this  poor  fellow-being. 
It  occurred  on  the  6th  of  January,  1849,  when  in  his  fifty* 
third  year.  "  He  died  the  death  of  a  strong  man,  his  bodily 
frame  being  of  the  finest  construction,  and  capable  of  great 
endurance."  The  following  incident  relative  to  Wordsworth 
is  related  in  the  biography  by  Hartley  Coleridge's  brother :  — 

**The  day  following  Hartley's  death,  Wordsworth  walked 
over  with  me  to  Grasmere,  to  the  churchyard,  —  a  plain 
enclosure  of  the  olden  time,  surrounding  the  old  village 
church,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his 
nephew,  and  his  beloved  daughter.  Here,  having  desired 
^e  sexton  to  measure  out  the  ground  for  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth's  grave,  he  bade  him  measure  out  the  space  of 
a  third  grave,  for  my  brother,  immediately  beyond. 

"  *  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's  grave,* 
he  exclaimed,  *  he  was  standing  there ! '  pointing  to  the  spot 
where  my  brother  had  stood  on  the  sorrowful  occasion  to 
which  he  alluded.  Then,  turning  to  the  sexton,  he  said, 
*  Keep  the  ground  for  us,  —  we  are  old  people,  and  it  cannot 
be  for  long.' 

"  In  the  grave  thus  marked  out  my  brother's  remains  were 
laid  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  in  little  more*  than  a , 
twelvemonth  his  venerable  and  venerated  friend  was  brought 
to  occupy  his  own.  They  lie  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
churchyard,  not  far  from  a  group  of  trees,  with  the  little  beck, 
that  feeds  the  lake  with  its  clear  water,  murmuring  by  theif 
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side.    Around  them  are  the  qniet  mountains It  was  a 

winter's  day  when  my  brother  was  carried  to  his  last  home, 
eold,  but  fine,  as  I  noted  at  the  time,  with  a  few  slight  scuds 
of  sleet  and  gleams  of  sunshine,  one  of  which  greeted  us  as 
we  entered  Grasmere,  and  another  smiled  brightly  through 
the  church  window.    May  it  rest  upon  his  memory !  ** 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this.  The  recital  is  very  touching, 
and  is  done  throughout  with  the  extremest  delicacy  and  grace 
by  his  brother,  who  would  lovingly  palliate  the  errors  of  the 
departed.  He  sleeps  well  by  Wordsworth's  side,  Wordsworth 
having  been  the  model  of  all  his  poetry,  and  standing  to  him 
mstead  of  a  father  through  the  greater  part  of  his  unhappy 
life. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry  reminds  the  reader  of  Words- 
worth in  nearly  every  line,  though  it  is  Wordsworth  diluted ; 
and  at  its  best,  the  Lake  poetry  cannot  much  bear  dilution. 
Excepting  in  the  sonnets  which  relate  to  his  Own  personal 
unhappiness,  the  poems  sound  like  the  echoes  of  other  poets, 
rather  than  welling  warm  from  tlie  writer's  own  heart.  And 
though,  in  the  personal  sonnets  referred  to,  he  paints  his 
purposeless  life  and  blighted  career  in  terse  and  poetic  lan- 
gm^e,  it  were  perhaps  better  that  they  had  not  been  written 
at  all.  His  poems  addressed  to  Childhood  are  perhaps  the 
most  charming  things  in  the  collection.  *  For  poor  Hartley 
loved  children,  and  they  returned  his  love.  He  loved  women, 
too,  but  at  a  distance ;  and  his  despondency  at  his  own  want 
of  personal  attractions  for  them  is  a  frequent  theme  of  his 
poetry. 

The  melancholy  history  of  Hartley  Coleridge  is  not  with- 
out its  moral.  It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  .to  be  the  son 
of  a  poet,  who  gave  little  heed  to  the  healthy  training  of  his 
children.  The  child's  endowment  of  fancy,  though  a  rare 
one,  proved  only  a  source  of  unhappiness  in  after-life,  hav- 
ing been  cultivated,  as  it  was,  to  the  entire  disregard  of  those 
other  practical  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  useful  intercourse 
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with  the  world.  Living  in  a  state  of  dreaminess  and  abstrao* 
lion,  his  mind  became  unnerved,  and  his  manly  powers  fatally 
impaired.  He  indulged  in  poetic  thought  rather  as  an  effem« 
inate  luxury  than  as  a  means  of  self-culture  or  a  relazaticm 
from  the  severer  toils  and  duties  of  life.  He  was,  however, 
fully  aware  of  the  wrongness  of  his  course,  as  appears  from 
his  numerous  melancholy  plaints  in  stanzas  and  scmnets. 
But  he  made  no  effort  at  self-help ;  he  met  adversity  and 
temptation  half-way,  and  laid  himself  down  at  their  feet,  a 
willing  victim.  Though  we  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  the  frail- 
ties of  genius,  we  cannot  overlook  its  sins  and  follies,  which 
are  but  too  often  seized  upon  as  excuses  for  excess  by  those 
who  are  less  gifted.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  high  pow- 
ers are  committeci  to  man  for  noble  uses,  —  that  frt^m  him  to 
whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be  required,  —  that  however 
poetic  may  be  a  man's  thoughts,  he  is  not  thereby  absolved 
from  the  observance  of  the  practical  virtues  of  life,  or  from 
living  soberly,  purely,  and  religiously ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
man  of  high  thinkings  is  expected  to  live  thus  daily,  and  to 
make  his  life  the  practical  record  of  his  thoughts.  Though 
there  were  many  things  to  love  about  Hartley  Coleridge,  we 
trust  his  sad  career  may  not  be  without  its  lesson  and  its 
warning  to  others. 
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NOT  long  since,  we  were  attracted  by  the  announcement 
in  a  second-hand  book  catalogue,  of  ^  Essays  and  Let- 
ters, by  Dr.  Kitto,  written  in  a  Workhouse."  As  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  day,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  many  other  highly 
important  works,  which  have  obtained  an  extensive  circu 
laden,  and  are  greatly  prized,  we  could  not  but  feel  inter- 
ested in  this  little  book,  and  purchased  it  accordingly.  It 
has  proved  full  of  curious  interest,  and  from  it  we  learned, 
that,  -besides  having  endured  from  an  early  age  the  serious 
privaticm  of  hearing,  the  author  has  also  suffered  the  lot  of 
poverty,  and,  by  dint  of  gallant  perseverance  and  manly 
courage,  he  was  enabled  to  rise  above  and  triumph  over 
both  privations. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Dr.  Eatto's  first  book  was  "  written 
in  a  workhouse."  And  we  must  here  tell  the  reader  some- 
thing of  his  early  history.  The  father  of  Dr.  Batto  was  a 
working  mason  at  Plymouth,  whither  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  demand  for  laborers  of  all  descriptions  at  that  place, 
about  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  John  Kitto 
was  bom  there  in  1804.  Li  his  youth  he  received  very 
little  school  education,  though  he  learned  to  read,  and  had 
already  taken  some  interest  in  books,  when  the  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  which  deprived  him  of  his  hearing.  At  that 
time  his  parents  were  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  and, 
though  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  the  boy  was 
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employed  by  his  father  to  help  him  as  a  laborer,  in  caiiyiDg 
stones,  mortar,  and  such  like.  One  day  in  February,  1817, 
when  stepping  from  the  ladder  to  the  roof  of  a  house  under- 
going repair  in  Batter  Street,  the  little  lad,  with  a  load  rf 
slates  on  his  head,  lost  his  balance,  and,  falling  back,  was 
precipitated  from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  into  the  paved 
court  below ! 

Dr.  Kitto  has  himselt  given  a  most  vivid  account  of 
the  details  of  the  accident  in  the  interesting  work  by  him, 
on  "The  Lost  Senses,  —  Deafness,"  some  time  since  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Knight. 

"  Of  what  followed,"  says  he,  "  I  know  nothing.  For  one 
moment,  indeed,  1  awoke  from  that  deathlike  state,  and  then 
found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
bearing  me  homeward  in  his  arms ;  but  I  had  then  no  recol- 
lection of  what  had  happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a 
ntate  of  unconsciousness. 

"  In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I  afterwards 
learned.  These  days  were  a  blank  in  my  life ;  I  could  never 
bring  any  recollections  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  when  I  aw<^e 
one  morning  to  consciousness,  it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep. 
I  saw  that  it  was  at  least  two  hours  later  than  my  usual  time 
of  rising,  and  marvelled  that  I  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  so 
late.  I  attempted  to  spring  up  in  bed,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  I  could  not  even  move.  The  utter  prostration  of  mj 
strength  subdued  all  curiosity  within  me.  I  experienced  no 
pain,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  weak  ;  I  saw  that  I  was  treated  as 
an  invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,  though  some  time 
passed  —  more  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine  —  be- 
fore I  could  piece  together  my  broken  recollections,  so  as  Id 
comprehend  it 

"  I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was  eTiHrdjf 
gone.  The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  gratefiil  to  me 
in  my  utter  exhaustion  ;  and  if,  in  this  half-awakened  state, 
a  thought  of  the  matter  entered, my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to 
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the  tmnsnal  care  ana  success  of  my  friends  in  preserving 
silence  aroand  me.  I  saw  them  talking,  indeed,  to  on« 
another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble  condi- 
tion, they  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not. 
The  truth  was  revealed  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solici- 
tude about  a  book  [Kirb/b  Wonderful  Magazine]  which 

had  much  interested  me  on  the  day  of  my  fall I  asked 

for  thi3  book  with  much  earnestness,  and  was  answered  bj 
signs  which  I  could  not  comprehend. 

"  <  Why  do  you  not  speak  ? '  I  cried  ;  *  pray,  let  me  have 
the  book.' 

"This  seemed  to  create  some  confnsion;  and  at  length 
some  one,  more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy 
expedient  of  writing  upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and  that  I  could  not  in  my  weak 
state  be  allowed  to  read. 

**  *  But,'  said  I,  in  great  astonishment,  *  why  do  you  write 
Id  me,  why  not  speak  ?     Speak,  speak  ! ' 

"  Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  significant 
looks  of  concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his 
filate  the  awful  words,  *  You  are  deap.'  " 

Various  remedies  were  tried,  but  without  avail.  Some 
serions  organic  injury  had  been  done  to  the  auditory  nerve 
by  the  fall,  and  hearing  was  never  restored:  poor  Kitto 
remained  stone-deaf.  The  boy,  thus  thrown  upon  himself, 
devoted  his  spare  time  —  his  time  was  now  all  spare  time 
—  to  reading.  Books  gradually  became  a  source  of  interest 
to  him,  and  he  soon  exhausted  the  small  stocks  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Books  were  then  much  rarer  than  now,  and  reading 
was  regarded  as  an  occult  art,  in  which  few  persons  of  the 
working  class  could  venture  to  indulge. 

The  circumstances  of  Kitto's  parents  still  contmued  very 
poor.  This,  with  other  sources  of  domestic  disquietude, 
rendered  his  position  for  some  years  very  unfortunate.  At 
length,  in  1819,  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  acci- 
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denty  on  an  application  for  relief  from  the  guardians  d  HbfB 
poor  of  Pljmouth,  joung  Eltto  was  taken  from  his  parents 
and  placed  among  the  bojs  of  the  workhouse.  There  he 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  shoemaking,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  him  thus  to  obtain  his  livelihood.  He  was  after- 
wards bound  apprentice  to  a  poor  shoemaker  in  the  town, 
where  his  position  was  very  miserable ;  so  much  so,  that  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  apprentice's  treatment  was  institutedJ[>efore 
the  magistrates,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  discharged 
Kitto  from  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  was  returned  to  the 
workhouse,  where  he  continued  his  shoemaking.  He  found 
a  warm  friend  in  Mr.  Bernard,  the  clerk  to  the  guardians, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Nugent,  the  master  of  the  schooL  From 
these  gentlemen  he  obtained  loans  of  Ixx^s,  mostly  of  a  ro- 
figious  character. 

He  remaned  in  the  workhouse  about  four  years ;  his  deaf- 
ness condemned  him  to  solitude ;  for,  deprived  of  speech  and 
hearing,  he  had  not  the  means  of  forming  friends  among  his 
companions,  such  as  they  were.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  poe- 
sible  enough  that  his  isolation  from  the  other  occupants  of  the 
workhouse  may  have  preserved  his  purity,  and  encouraged 
him  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  powers  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  do.  Thrown 
almost  exclusively  upon  his  vbual  perceptions,  he  enjoyed 
with  an  intensity  of  delight  the  beautiful  face  of  Nature, — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  glories  of  earth.  In 
after  hfe  he  said :  ^  I  must  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that, 
when  I  have  beheld  the  moon,  ^  walking  in  brightness,'  my 
heart  has  be^  '  secretly  enticed '  into  feelings  having  perhaps 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  old  idolatries  than  I  should  like  to 
ascertain.  I  mention  this  because,  at  this  distant  day,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  earlier  emotions  connected  with  the  beauti- 
ful than  those  of  which  the  moon  was  the  oljgect  How  otteoi 
some  two  or  three  years  after  my  affliction,  did  I  not  wander 
forth  upon  the  hills,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world  than  la 
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enjoy  and  feed  upon  the  emotions  connected  with  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  It  gladdened  me,  it  filled  my 
heart,  I  knew  not  why  or  how,  to  view  *  the  great  and  wide 
sea,*  the  wooded  mountain,  and  even  the  silent  town,  under 
that  pale  radiance ;  and  not  less  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
luminaiy  over  the  clear  sky,  or  to  trace  its  shaded  path- 
way among  and  behind  the  clouds."  An  exquisitely  keen 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  trees  was  of  somewhat  later 
development,  as,  Plymouth,  being  by  the  sea-side,  is  not 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  oaks,  and  had  nothing  to  boast  of 
but  a  few  rows  of  good  elms.  Another  great  source  of  enjoy- 
ment with  him,  at  that  early  period,  was  to  wander  about  the 
printsellers'  and  picture-framers'  windows,  and  learn  the  pic- 
tures by  heart,  watching  anxiously  from  day  to  day  for  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  windows,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  new  display  of  prints  and  frontispieces.  He  scoured 
the  whole  neighborhood  with  this  view,  going  over  to  Devon- 
port,  which  he  divided  into  districts  and  visited  periodically, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  windows  in  each,  with 
leisurely  enjoyment  at  each  visit. 

A  young  man  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  with  such 
tastes,  could  not  remun  altogether  overlooked ;  and  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  two  worthy  gentlemen, 
who,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  twenty  years, 
nsed  every  exertion  to  befriend  him.  One  of  these  was  Mr. 
Harvey,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  well  known  as 
an  accomplished  mathematician,  who  supplied  young  Kitto 
with  books  of  a  superior  quality  to  anything  he  had  before 
had  access  to.  Mr.  Harvey,  when  one  day  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  saw  a  lad  of  mean  appearance  enter,  and  begin  writing 
a  communication  to  the  master  on  a  slip  of  paper.  On  in- 
quiry, he  found  him  to  be  a  deaf  workhouse  boy,  distin- 
guished by  his  desire  for  reading  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  all  kinds ;  and  that  he  had  come  to  borrow  a  book  which 
the  bookseller  had  promised  to  lend  him.     Inquiries  were 
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made  about  bim,  interest  was  excited  in  his  behalf,  and  a 
subscription  was  raised  for  his  benefit  He  was  supplied 
with  books,  paper,  and  pens,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
Kterary  occupations;  and  in  a  short  time,  having  secured 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Nettleton,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Plymouth  Journal,  and  also  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  several 
of  his  productions  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  joumaL 
The  case  of  the  poor  lad  became  the  subject  of  general  con- 
versation in  the  town ;  several  gentlemen  associated  them- 
selves together  as  the  guardians  of  the  youth  ;  after  whidi 
Kitto  was  removed  from  the  workhouse,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  read  at  the  public  library.  A  selection  of  his 
writings,  chiefly  written  in  the  workhouse,  was  shortly  after- 
wards published  by  subscription,  and  the  young  man  found 
himself  in  the  fair  way  of  advancement.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
other  languages,  which  he  imparted  to  pupils  whom  he 
shortly  after  obtained,  the  sons  of  a  gentleman  into  whose 
house  he  was  taken  as  tutor.  He  read  largely  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  his  early  bias  towards  theological  literature  clung 
to  him,  and  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge  of  scriptural  and  sacred  lore.  At  length  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  his  stores  of  learning  to  rich  account,  in  his 
Pictorial  Bible  and  Cyclopaedia  of  BibHcal  Literature,  whidi 
many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen.  In  his  day.  Dr.  Kitto 
has  also  been  an  extensive  traveller ;  having  been  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Egypt,  in  the  Morea,  in  Russia,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

"For  many  years,**  he  says,  "I  had  no  views  towards 
literature  beyond  the  instruction  and  solace  of  my  own  mind; 
and  under  these  views,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  mental 
stimulants,  the  pursuit  of  it  eventually  became  a  passioo 
which  devoured  all  others.  I  take  no  merit  for  the  industiy 
and  application  with  which  I  pursued  this  object,  —  none  for 
the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  I  sought  to  shorten  tha 
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hours  of  needful  rest,  that  I  might  have  the  more  time  for 
making  mjself  acquainted  with  the  minds  of  other  men. 
The  reward  was  great  and  immediate,  and  I  was  only  prefer^ 
ring  the  gratification  which  seemed  to  me  the  highest  Never- 
theless, now  that  I  am  in  fact  another  being,  having  but  slight 
connection  —  excepting  in  so  far  as  '  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man'  —  with  my  former  self;  now  that  much  has  become  a 
business  which  was  then  simply  a  joy ;  and  now  that  I  am 
gotten  old  in  experiences,  if  not  in  years,  —  it  does  somewhat 
move  me  to  look  back  upon  that  poor  and  deaf  boy,  in  his 
utter  loneliness,  devoting  himself  to  objects  in  which  none 
around  him  could  sympathize,  and  to  pursuits  which  none 
could  even  understand.  There  was  a  time  —  by  far  the  most 
dreary  in  that  portion  of  my  career  —  when  an  employment 
was  found  for  me,  [it  was  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
shoemaker,]  to  which  I  proceeded  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  which  I  returned  not  until  about  ten  at 
night  I  murmured  not  at  this,  for  I  knew  that  life  had 
grosser  duties  than  those  to  which  I  would  gladly  have  de- 
voted all  my  hours ;  and  1  dreamed  not  that  a  life  of  literary 
Occupations  might  be  within  the  reach  of  my  hopes.  This 
was,  however,  a  terrible  time  for  me,  as  it  lefl  me  so  little 
leisure  for  what  had  become  my  sole  enjoyment,  if  not  my 
sole  good.  I  submitted;  I  acquiesced;  I  tried  hard  to  be 
happy ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  my  heart  gave  way,  notwith- 
standing my  manful  struggles  to  keep  it  up,  and  I  was  very 
thoroughly  miserable.  Twelve  hours  I  could  have  borne.  I 
have  tried  it,  and  know  that  the  leisure  which  twelve  hours 
might  have  lefl  would  have  satisfied  me ;  but  sixteen  hourSy 
and  often  eighteen,  out  of  the  twenty-four,  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  To  come  home  weary  and  sleepy,  and  then  to 
have  only  for  mental  sustenance  the  moments  which,  by  self- 
imposed  tortures,  could  be  torn  from  needful  rest,  was  a  sore 
trial ;  and  now  that  I  look  back  upon  this  time,  the  amount 
of  study  which  I  did,  under  these  circumstances,  contrive  to 
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get  through,  amazes  and  confounds  me,  notwithstanding  Uial 
my  habits  of  application  remain  to  this  daj  strong  and  vig- 
orous. 

^  In  the  state  to  which  I  have  thus  referred,  I  suffered 
much  wrong ;  and  the  fact  that,  young  as  I  then  was,  mj  poi 
became  the  instrument  of  redressing  that  wrong,  and  of  ame* 
liorating  the  more  afflictive  part  of  my  condition,  was  among 
&e  first  circumstances  which  revealed  to  me  the  secret  of  the 
strength  which  I  had,  unknown  to  myself,  acquired.  The 
flood  of  light  which  then  broke  in  upon  me  not  only  gave 
distinctness  of  purpose  to  what  had  before  been  little  more 
than  daik  and  uncertun  gropings ;  but  also,  from  that  time, 
the  motive  to  my  exertions  became  more  mixed  than  it  had 
been.  My  ardor  and  perseverance  were  not  lessened ;  and 
the  pure  love  of  knowledge,  for  its  own  sake,  would  still  have 
carried  me  on ;  but  other  influences,  the  influences  which 
supply  the  impulse  to  most  human  pursuits,  did  supervene, 
and  gave  the  sanction  of  the  judgment  to  the  course  which 
the  instincts  of  mental  necessity  had  previously  dictated.  I 
had,  in  &ct,  learned  the  secret,  that  knowledge  is  power; 
and  if,  as  is  said,  all  power  is  sweet,  then,  surely,  that  power 
which  knowledge  gives  is,  of  all  others,  the  sweetest." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  Dr.  Eatto  continued  to 
lead  a  happy  and  a  useful  life,  cheered  by  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren around  his  table,  —  though,  alas!  he  could  not  hear 
their  voices.  He  resided  until  his  death,  in  1854,  in  the 
beautiful  environs  of  London,  that  he  might  be  within  sight 
of  old  trees,  without  which  his  heart  could  scarcely  be  satis- 
fied. Indeed,  with  such  love  and  veneration  did  he  regard 
them,  that  the  felling  of  a  noble  tree  caused  him  the  deepest 
emotion.  But  he  delighted  in  the  faces  of  men,  too,  and  noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  delight  than  to  walk  or  drive  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  In  this  respect  he 
resembled  the  amiable  Charles  Lamb,  to  whom  the  crowd 
of  Fleet  Street  was  more  delightful  than  all  the  hills  and 
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lakes  of  Westmoreland.  "  How  often,'*  said  Dr.  Kitto,  "  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  hard  toil,  have  I  thrown  myself  into  an 
onmibus,  and  gone  into  town,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the 
world  than  to  have  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  St  Paul's 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  top  of  Kegent  Street  on  the  other ; 
or  from  the  top  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  the  Post-Office. 
I  know  not  whether  I  liked  this  best  in  summer  or  winter. 
I  could  seldom  afford  myself  this  indulgence  but  for  one  or 
two  evenings  a  week,  when  I  could  manage  to  bring  my 
day's  studies  to  a  dose  an  hour  or  so  earlier  than  usuaL  In 
summer  there  is  daylight,  and  I  could  better  enjoy  the  pic- 
ture-shops and  the  street  incidents,  and  might  diverge  so  as  to 
pass  through  Covent  Garden,  and  luxuriate  among  the  finest 
firuits  and  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the  world.  And  in  win- 
ter it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  glory  of  the  shops,  light- 
ed up  with  gas,  was  not  a  sufficient  counterbalance  for  the 
absence  of  daylight  Perhaps  '  both  are  best,'  as  the  chil- 
dren say ;  and  yield  the  same  kind  of  grateful  change  as  the 
alternation  of  the  seasons  offers."  Thus,  what  we,  who 
have  our  hearing  entire,  regard  as  a  great  cfdamity,  in  Dr. 
Kitto  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such.  The  condition  became 
natural  to  him,  and  his  sweet  temper  and  steady  habits  of  in- 
dustry enabled  him  to  pass  through  life  honorably  and  use- 
fully.    His  life  was  a  noble  and  valuable  lesson  to  all  young 
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"T)  ICHTER,  writing  from  Weimar,  whither  he  had  gone 
m\j  to  see,  eye  to  -eye,  the  great  men  with  whose  fame 
all  Europe  was  ringing,  said :  ^  On  the  second  day  I  threw 
away  my  foolish  prejudices  about  great  authors:  they  are 
like  other  people.  Here,  every  one  knows  that  they  are  like 
the  earth,  which  looks  from  a  distance,  from  heaven,  like  a 
shining  moon ;  but  when  the  foot  is  upon  it,  it  is  found  to 
be  made  onli/  of  Parts  mud  {hotie  de  Paris)  r 

Alas  I  it  is  so.  Those  lofly  gods  whom  we  had  worshipped 
and  bowed  down  before,  —  those  gifted  children  of  genius 
whose  eyes  gazed  eagerly  into  the  unseen,  and  penetrated 
its  depths  far  beyond  our  ken,  —  when  we  approach  them 
closer,  and  know  them  more  intimately,  become  stripped 
of  their  halo  of  glory.  We  find  that  they  are  but  men,  — 
follible,  frail,  and  erring,  —  tempest-tost  by  passion  and  de* 
sire,  —  stumbling  and  halt,  and  often  blind  and  decrepit 
We  worship  no  more.  The  earth  which,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, looks  a  beautiful  moon,  when  the  foot  is  on  it,  is 
but  rocks,  clods,  and  "  Paris  mud  "  I 

Sad  indeed  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  reading 
the  brief  records  of  some  of  these  unhappy  children  of  geni- 
us :  gifted,  but  unhappy ;  loftily  endowed,  but  fitful  and  capri- 
cious ;  with  the  aspirations  of  an  angel,  but  the  low  appetites 
of  a  brute ;  daringly  speculative,  but  grovellingly  sensual; 
—  such,  in  a  few  wordsj  was  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe :  a 
being  full  of  misery,  but  all  beaten  out  upon  his  own  anvil; 
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a  man  gifted  as  few  are,  but  without  faith  or  devotion,  and 
without  any  earnest  purpose  in  life. 

You  have  read  his  "Raven."  You  see  the  gloom  and* 
despair  of  that  unhappy  youth's  life  written  there.  What  a 
dismal,  tragic,  remorseful  transcript  it  is !  —  the  croaking 
raven,  bird  of  ill  omen,  perched  above  its  master's  chamber- 
door,  responding  with  his  doleful  "Nevermpi-e"  to  all  his 
deep  questions  and  impatient  feelings :  — 

•*  *  Prophet,'  said  I,  *  thing  of  evil !    Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  I 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tost  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted, 

On  this  home  by  horror  haunted, — tell  me  truly,  I  implore, 
Is  there  —  is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ?    Tell  me,  tell  me,  I  implore ! ' 
Quoth  the  raven,  —  *  Nevermore !  * 

**  *  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend ! '  I  shrieked,  upstart- 
ing; 
'  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  Night*s  Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  I 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken !  quit  the  bust  above  my  door  I 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  mj 
door I' 

Quoth  the  raven, — *  Nevermore  I  • 

*  And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting. 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming^ 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the 
floor;  • 

And  my  soul  from  out  the  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor. 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore  I  " 

By  this  light,  read  the  following  brief  record  of  the  poet's 
blurred  and  blotted  life. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  in  1811,  of  an 
old  and  respectable  family.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  but 
having  become  enamored  of  an  English  actress,  he  married 
her,  and  followed  her  profession  for  some  years,  until  his 
death,  which  shortly  followed.  Poe's  mother  died  about  the 
same  tune,  and  three  children  were  left  destitute.     But  a 
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'Wj^t^lj^^^eati^^jSM^,  named  Allan,  who  had  no  children  of 
his  own7adopted  Edgar,  it  was  understood  with  the  intenttoo 
•  of  leaving  him  his  heir.  In  1816  Mr.  Allan  took  the  boy 
to  England  with  him,  and  placed  him  in  a  boarding-school  at 
Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  he  remained  some 
four  or  five  years,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bransby,  returning  to 
America  in  1822. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  circumstances  of  Poe's  earty 
life  were  very  unfavorable  to  his  healthy  moral  development. 
Deprived  of  the  blessings  of  maternal  nurture,  without  a 
home,  brought  up  among  strangers,  there  is  little  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  subsequent  heartlessness  towards  others  which 
he  displayed,  and  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged.  Be- 
tumed  to  America,  he  entered  the  University  of  Charlottes- 
Fille,  in  Virginia,  in  1825.  Unfortunately,  the  students  d 
that  University  were  then  distinguished  for  their  dissolute- 
ness and  their  excesses  in  many  ways ;  and  Edgar  Poe  was 
one  of  the  most  reckless  of  his  class.  Although  his  talents 
were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  master  with  ease  the  most 
difficult  studies,  and  to  take  the  highest  honors  of  his  year, 
his  habits  of  gambhng,  intemperance,  and  general  dissi-. 
pation  were  such  as  to  cause  his  expulsion  from  the  Uni- 
\ersity. 

Mr.  Allan,  his  henefactor,  had  made  him  a  liberal  allow- 
ance; but  Poe  Bevertheless  ran  deeply  into  debt,  chieflj 
to  his  gambling  friends ;  and  when  his  drafts  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Allan  for  payment,  he  declined  to  honor  them ;  on 
which  Poe  wrote  him  an  abusive  letter,  left  his  house,  aban- 
doned his .  half-formed  plans  of  life,  and  suddenly  left  tho 
country  to  take  part  as  a  volunteer,  like  Byron,  in  the  Greek 
Revolution.  But  he  never  reached  Greece.  Whither  be 
wandered,  Heaven  knows.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  American  Minister  at  St 
Petersburgh  was  one  morning  summoned  to  save  him  fttxn 
the  penalties  incurred  in  a  drunken  debauch  over  nightt 
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Throngh  the  Minister's  intercession,  he  was^ll^y2gBiJ^ 
enabled  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Allan,  was  still  willing  to  assist  him,  and, 
at  his  request,  Poe  was  entered  as  scholar  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  but  again  his  dissipated  habits 
displayed  themselves.  He  neglected  his  duties  and  disobeyed 
orders,  on  which  he  was  cashiered,  and  once  more  returned 
to  Mr.  Allan's  house,  who  was  still  ready  to  receive  him  and 
treat  him  as  a  son.  But  a  circumstance  shortly  occurred 
which  finally  broke  the  connection  between  the  two.  "Mr, 
Allan  married  a  second  time,  and  the  lady  was  considerably 
his  junior.  Poe  quarrelled  with  her,  and,  it  is  said,  ridiculed 
Allan.  The  lady's  friends  have  averred  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  rupture  was,  that  Poe  made  disgraceful  overtures  to 
the  young  wife,  which  throws  another  dark  stain  upon  his 
character.  Whatever  the  real  cause  may  have  been,  certam 
it  is,  that  he  was  now  expelled  &om  his  patron's  house  in 
anger ;  and  when  Mr.  Allan  died,  some  years  afler,  he  left 
nothing  to  Poe. 

The  young  man  had  in  the  mean  while  published  a  small 
volume  of  poetry,  when  he  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  was  very  favorably  received,  and  a  little 
perseverance  might  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself 
creditably  as  a  literary  man.  But  in  one  of  his  hasty  and 
reckless  fits,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  some  of  his  old  fellow-students  at  West  Point,  and 
they  made  efforts  to  obtain  him  a  commission,  which  prom-^ 
ised  to  be  successful ;  but,  fitful  in  everything,  before  the 
result  of  their  kind  application  could  be  known,  he  de- 
serted 1 

We  next  find  Poe  a  successful  competitor  for  certain 
prizes  offered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Visitor  for 
the  best  story  and  the  best  poem.  Poe  competed  for  both, 
and  gained  both.  The  author  was  sent  for,  and  made  liis 
appearance  in  due  time.  He  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
15  ▼ 
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destitution,  pale,  ghastly,  and  filthy.  His  seedy  fitx.lc-ooa(^ 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  concealed  the  absence  of  a  shirt, 
and  his  dilapidated  boots  disclosed  his  want  of  stockings. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  "  Horse-shoe  Robinson,**  who 
was  the  adjudicator  of  the  prize,  took  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  young  man,  then  only  twenty-two  years  old ;  and  he 
accompanied  him  to  a  clothing-store,  where  he  provided  him 
with  a  respectable  suit,  with  changes  of  linen,  and,  after 
taking  a  bath,  Poe  once  more  appeared  in  the  restored 
guise  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kennedy  further  used  his  influence  in  obtaining  for 
Poe  some  literary  employment,  and  he  was  shortly  engaged 
as  joint  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  pub- 
lished at  Richmond.  He  was  now  a  literary  man,  living  by 
his  pen.  The  literary  profession  is  an  honorable  one,  even 
noble,  inasmuch  as  it  is  identified  with  intellectual  culture 
and  high  manly  gifts.  The  literary  man  exercises  much 
power  in  the  world.  He  helps  to  form  the  opinions  of  other 
men ;  indeed,  he  makes  pubHc  opinion.  All  other  powers 
have  in  modem  times  become  weaker,  while  this  has  been 
waxing  stronger  from  day  to  day.  Kings  are  being  supe> 
seded  by  books,  priests  by  magazines,  and  diplomatists  by 
newspapers.  Perb^ips  bookmen  and  editors  now  wield  more 
intellectual  po^ep  than  all  the  other  ci-afts  combined.  Lit- 
erary men  have  taken  the  place  of  the  feudal  barons,  and  the 
pen  has  become  the  ruling  instrument  instead  of  the  sword. 
The  man  of  letters  is  an  altogether  modern  product,  the 
like  of  whom  was  unknown  to  former  ages.  Never,  before 
the  last  century,  was  there  any  class  of  men  in  society  who 
made  a  profession  of  thinking  for  others,  or  who  earned  a 
subsistence  by  writing  and  publishing  their  thoughts  in  hodb 
and  journals.  Soldiers,  lawgivers,  and  priests  may  have 
taken  up  the  pen  to  write  and  give  ai?  account  of  their  lives 
and  times,  or  have  written  books  of  philosophy  or  medit^tiop 
bat  never  before  has  there  been  a  special  eJas^  of  men  wlW 
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made  it  their  sole  business  and  profession  to  write  for  the 
general  public 

The  question  has  been  discussed  whether  this  purely  pro- 
fessional literary  life  is  compatible  with  the  simple  and 
straightforward  duties  of  a  man.  His  position  is  certainly 
very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  great  non-professional  writers 
of  former  times,  —  the  Homers,  Shakespeares,  Miltons,  Bos- 
suets,  Pascals,  Bacons,  F^nelons :  these  wrote  to  satisfy  an 
earnest  desire,  in  answer  to  some  strong  inward  call,  —  to  do 
a  certain  work,  though  not  for  money,  —  that  was  not  their 
main  work,  —  but  to  fulfil  a  duty,  —  it  might  be,  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  hour.  Modem  literary  men  may,  however,  have  no 
special,  distinct,  or  well-defined  call  to  write ;  with  them  it  is 
ft  business,  a  calling,  a  crail,  self-chosen.  They  write  thrt 
they  may  live.  They  may  have  no  sense  of  responsibiliiy 
as  to  what  they  write  ;  and  the  gift  may  thus  be  abused  as 
well  as  used.  To  enter  upon  what  is  called  a  "literary  career," 
may  even  be  a  merely  instinctive  and  irrational  act,  per- 
formed without  deliberation,  the  choice  being  determined  by 
taste  rather  than  by  reflection.  In  other  professions  expe- 
rience and  character  are  required;  but  in  this  professioii 
they  are  not  regarded  as  at  all  requisite.  The  literary  man 
may  be  dissolute,  spendthrift,  without  any  business  habits  or 
any  moral  stamina ;  and  yet  he  may  succeed  as  a  public 
writer.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  curious  feature  of  the 
literary  chai-acter. 

Here  we  have  Edgar  Poe  installed  at  twenty-two  as  a 
public  teacher  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;  a  young 
man  incompetent  to  manage  a  small  store,  unable  to  manage 
himself,  and  yet  a  public  writer.  Not  many  months  pass 
before  he  lapses  into  his  old  habits  of  drunkenness.  Fatal 
bottle !  What  manifold  curses  have  been  poured  from  that 
narrow  neck  of  thine!  Poe  fell  a  victim  like  thousands 
more.  For  a  whole  week  he  was  drunk  and  unable  to  write ; 
then  he  was  dismissed.     Next  followed  entreaties,  interces 
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fiions,  pleadings,  professions  of  abstinence  for  the  future  from 
the  fatal  bottle.  He  was  taken  back  for  a  time ;  but  the 
habit  had  become  rooted ;  the  character  was  formed,  and  the 
demon  had  wound  his  fetters  about  the  doomed  man.  Final' 
ly  dismissed  from  his  situation,  he  went  from  Richmond  to 
Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  proceeded 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  literary  "  man  about  town." 

It  was  while  he  resided  at  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  that  Poe 
published  his  two  volumes  of  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and 
the  Arabesque.  These  tales  exhibit  extraordinary  meta- 
physical acuteness,  and  an  imagination  which  dehghts  to 
dwell  in  the  shadowy  confines  of  human  experience,  among 
the  abodes  of  crime,  gloom,  and  horror.  They  exhibit  a 
subtile  power  of  analysis,  and  a  minuteness  of  detail  and 
refinement  of  reasoning  remarkable  in  so  young  a  writer. 
He  anatomizes  mystery,  and  gives  to  the  most  incredible 
inventions  a  wonderful  air  of  reality. 

While  Poe  was  engaged  in  writing  these  striking  tales,  he 
was  pursuing  his  old  round  of  dissipation.  To  his  other 
imprudences  he  had  added  that  of  marrying,  —  the  most 
imprudent  thing  a  determined  drunkard  can  da  For,  instead 
of  one  miserable  person,  there  is  then  two,  following  in  whose 
wake  are  usually  a  train  of  little  miseries,  at  length  becom- 
ing agonies,  eating  into  a  man's  flesh  as  it  were  fire,  —  that 
is,  if  he  have  any  sense  of  responsibility  still  surviving 
within  him.  The  woman  Poe  married  was  his  cousin,  Vir- 
ginia Clemm,  amiable  and  lovely,  but  poor  and  gentle,  quite 
unfitted  to  master  the  now  headstrong  passion  of  her  husband 
for  drink. 

Poe  managed  to  eke  out  a  slender  living  for  himself  and 
wife  by  writing  for  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  he  would  reform;  he  wrote  to  one 
friend  that  he  had  quite  "  overcome  the  seduction  and  dan- 
gerous besetment "  of  drink,  and  to  another,  that  he  had 
become  a  "  model  of  temperance."     But  shortly  after,  hfi 
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agfun  fell  off  as  before  into  his  old  habits,  and  for  weeks 
was  regardless  of  everything  but  the  ways  and  means  of 
satisfying  his  morbid  and  insatiable  appetite  for  drink.  All 
this  shows  how  little  intellectual  power  avails  without  moral 
goodness,  and  of  how  small  worth  is  genius  without  the  com- 
mon work-a-day  elements  of  sober,  manly  character.  For  it 
is  life^  not  scripture,  that  avails,  —  character,  not  literary  tal- 
ents, that  brings  a  man  happiness,  and  tells  on  the  betterment 
of  the  world  at  large. 

Poe  could  appreciate  the  glorious  thoughts  contained  in 
books,  yet  he  failed  to  apply  their  precepts  of  wisdom.  He 
could  rejoice  in  liis  own  thoughts,  but  had  not  learned  to 
respect  his  own  life.  His  mind  was  full  of  riches,  yet,  want- 
ing in  moral  good,  he  remained  poor  and  without  resources. 
His  life  did  not  embrace  duty,  but  pleasure.  Intoxicated 
with  essences  and  perfumes,  he  neglected  wisdom,  which 
is  the  true  balm  of  life.  Poor  unfortunate,  thus  worthlessly 
eadng  and  drinking  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  knowledge  I 
Many  and  poignant  must  have  been  the  distresses  suffered  by 
poor  Poe  in  the  dreary  and  miserable  state  in  which  he  lived, 
—  distress  not  only  about  money  and  worldly  well-being, 
but  about  God  and  duty.  Then  followed  new  catastrophes, 
family  disasters,  domestic  misery,  — -  teaching  him,  if  he  would 
but  learn,  the  same  lessons  of  duty,  but  of  which,  through 
life,  he  seemed  to  be  altogether  ignorant  Man  cannot  lead 
an  egotistic  and  selfish  life  without  suffering.  For  life,  from 
time  to  time,  tells  him  that  he  is  not  alone,  and  that  he  owes 
much  to  those  of  his  own  blood  and  household.  Love  itself, 
smiling  and  celestial  love,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  a  s6urce  of 
torments  and  calamities  to  him.  The  brave  only,  live  through 
this  state ;  the  heartless  despair,  utter  loud  cries  of  revolt, 
blaspheme,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  extreme  courses. 
Tlieir  originality  and  genius  may  astonish  the  world,  but 
originality  is  nothing  unless  it  includes  the  realities  of  life ; 
they  are  but  dreamers,  unless,  as  poets,  they  also  do  the 
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dail}  living  of  true  men.  But  you  are  a  poet !  Well,  show 
me  the  practical  issue  of  knowledge  and  beauty  in  your  life 
and  cliaracter.  Unless  you  do,  I  say  you  have  adopted  the 
profession  merely  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  and  fascination  of 
thinking,  —  not  so  much  to  discover  and  propagate  truth  as 
to  gratify  your  own  selfish  tastes. 

We  wish  there  had  been  no  more  than  this  in  Poe's  case ; 
but  there  was  positive  dishonor  in  tlie  course  of  life  he  pur- 
sued. While  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Burton, 
proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  neglecting  his  own  proper  work  of 
writing  for  the  Magazine,  he  was  nevertheless  engaged  in 
preparing  the  prospectus  of  a  new  rival  monthly,  and  ob- 
taining transcripts  of  his  employer's  subscription  and  account 
books,  to  be  used  in  a  scheme  for  supplanting  his  periodicaL 
Of  course,  on  this  scurvy  trick  being  discovered,  Poe  was  at 
once  dismissed ;  but  only  to  start  a  rival  Graham's  Magazine, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  a  year  and  a  half,  leaving  it, 
as  usual,  because  of  his  drunken  habits.  While  writing  in 
Graham's  Magazine,  Poe  published  several  of  his  finest 
tales,  and  some  of  his  most  trenchant  criticisms.  These  last 
were  disfigured,  however,  by  a  tone  of  morbid  bitterness,  such 
as  a  man  who  misconducts  himself  towards  the  world  so  often 
aSeots.  In  his  capacity  of  critic,  Poe  not  unfrequently  as- 
sumed an  air  of  bitter  sarcasm,  and  made  the  air  blatant  with 
his  cries  of  rage  and  Ids  implacable  anathemas.  Burton,  his 
former  employer,  oflen  expostulated  with  him  because  of  the 
havoc  which  he  did  upon  the  books  of  rival  authors,  and 
tried  to  tame  down  his  severity  to  a  moderate  tone,  but  with- 
out avaiL 

In  1844  Poe  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  published 
his  wonderful  poem,  "  The  Raven,"  —  perhaps  tlie  very  finest 
and  most  original  single  poem  of  its  kind  that  America  has  yet 
produced.  It  indicates  a  most  wayward  and  subtile  genius. 
It  takes  you  captive  by  its  gloomy,  weird  power.    Of  hia 
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othei  poems, "  Annabel  Lee  "  and  "  The  Haunted  Palace  ** 
are  especiallj  beautifuL  But  the  radiance  which  thej  give 
forth  is  lurid ;  and  the  fire  which  thej  contain  scorches,  bat 
does  not  warm.    As  in  his  "  Haunted  Palace,"  we 

"  Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fadtastically, 

To  a  discordant  melody; 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  rirer, 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forerer, 

And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more/* 

At  New  York,  Poe  was  admitted  into  the  best  literary  cir- 
cles, and  might  have  made  for  himself  a  position  of  influence, 
bad  he  possessed  ordinary  good  conduct  But  his  usual  fail- 
ing again  betrayed  him.  What  was  worse,  he  was  poisoned  in 
his  principles :  indeed,  he  had  no  principles.  He  was  false, 
and  a  coward.  Take  this  instance :  he  had  borrowed  fifty  dol- 
lars from  a  lady,  on  a  promise  given  by  him  that  he  would  re- 
turn the  money  in  a  few  days.  He  did  not  return  it ;  and  was 
then  asked  for  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  debt :  his 
answer  was  a  denial  that  he  had  ever  borrowed  tho  money, 
accompanied  with  a  threat^  that,  if  the  lady  said  anything 
more  about  the  subject,  he  would  publish  a  correspondence  of 
hers,  of  an  infamous  character,  which  would  blast  her  forever. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  such  correspondence  in  existence; 
but  when  Poe  heard  that  the  lady's  brother  was  in  search  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  considered 
necessary  in  such  cases,  he  sent  a  friend  to  him  with  a  hum- 
ble apology  and  retractatioti,  and  an  excuse  that  he  had  been 
**  out  of  his  mind  at  the  time." 

His  habits  of  intoxication  increased,  and  his  pecuniary 
difi&culties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became  more  urgent 
Often,  after  a  long-continued  debauch,  he  was  without  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  His  wife,  and  mother-in-law, 
who  were  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  their  means  of 
living,  went  a-begging  for  help.     Not  improbably,  the  dis- 
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tress  which  his  wife  suffered  from  the  irregularity  of  her  hus- 
band's career,  and  the  frequent  privations  which  she  endured, 
had  something  to  do  with  causing  the  iUness  from  which  she 
eventually  died.  A  number  of  friends  voluntarily  contrib- 
uted towards  the  support  of  the  distressed  family  when  their 
case  became  known  through  the  newspapers,  but  the  help 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  Mrs.  Poe. 

In  1848  Poe  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  the  Cosmogony 
of  the  Universe,  —  an  extrawdinary  rhapsody,  very  imagi- 
native, but  quite  unscientific  His  object  was  to  raise  money 
for  the  puqx)se  of  establishing  a  monthly  magazine,  and  we 
believe  several  numbers  were  published ;  but  his  unsteady 
habits  soon  proved  its  ruin.  He  also  quarrelled  with  the 
editors  of  the  principal  magazines  for  which  he  had  formerly 
written,  and  made  enemies  all  round.  About  the  same  time, 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  of  New  England,  sought  her  hand,  and  the  day  of 
marriage  was  fixed.  They  were  not  married,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  engagement  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  his 
character.  His  biographer  thus  relates  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it :  — 

"  Poe  said  to  a  female  acquaintance  in  New  York,  who 
congratulated  him  upoa  the  prospect  of  his  union  with  a  per- 
son of  so  much  genius  and  so^many  virtues,  <  It  is  a  mistake ; 
I  am  not  going  to  be  married.'  *  Why,  Mr.  Poe,  I  understand 
that  the  banns  have  been  published ! '  *  I  cannot  help  what 
you  have  heard,  my  dear  madam,  but,  mark  me,  I  shall  not 
marry  her ! '  He  left  town  the  same  evening,  and  the  next  day 
was  ruling  through  the  streets  of  the  city  which  was  the 
lady's  home ;  and  in  the  evening  that  should  have  been  the 
evening  before  the  bridal,  in  his  drunkenness  he  conunitted 
at  her  house  such  outrages  as  made  necessary  a  sunmions  of 
the  police." 

He  pursued  a  course  of  reckless  dissipation  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  went  to  Virginia,  on  means  raised  from  the 
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charitj  of  his  few  remaining  friends.  He  delivered  some 
lectures  there ;  then  he  joined  a  temperance  society,  and 
professed  a  determination  to  reform  his  evil  habits.  But  it 
was  too  late;  his  bad  genius  prevailed  over  all  his  better 
resolutions.  Again  he  contracted  an  engagement  to  marry  a 
lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  and  returned  to  New 
York  to  fulfil  a  literary  engagement,  and  prepare  for  his 
marriage.  In  a  tavern  he  casually  met  some  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, who  invited  him  to  drink.  He  drank  until  he 
was  deplorably  drunk.  He  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
streets,  insane  and  dying,  and  was  carried  to  the  public  hos- 
pital, in  which  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  October,  1849^  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

Thus  miserably  perished  another  of  the  most  gifted  of 
earth's  sons.  What  a  torn  record  of  a  life  it  is !  more  sor- 
rowful by  far  than  that  of  our  own  Otway  or  Chatterton. 
Alternately  a  seraph  and  a  brute,  —  an  inspired  poet  and  a 
grovelling  sensualist,  —  a  prophet  and  a  drunkard,  —  his 
biography  unfolds  a  tale  of  mingled  admiration  and  horror, 
such  as  has  been  told  of  very  few  literary  men.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  think  of  it ;  but  it  is  right  that  such  a  history  should 
be  known,  were  it  only  as  a  beacon  to  warn  susceptible  youth 
from  the  horrible  fascination  of  drink,  which  lures  so  many 
to  their  destruction. 


15  • 
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THE  unhappy  career  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  is  not  without  its 
counterpart  in  English  literary  biography.  Johnson,  in 
his  painful  memoir  of  Savage,  has  told  a  similar  story  of 
genius  and  misfortune,  or  rather  genius  and  misconduct ;  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  genius  in  any 
way  conduces  to  misfortune,  except  through  the  misconduct 
of  its  possessor.  Poetry  and  a  garret  used  at  one  time  to  be 
identified ;  but  life  in  a  garret  may  be  as  noble  as  life  in  a 
palace,  and  a  great  deal  purer.  As  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  once 
wrote  in  the  little  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  still  pointed  out  as 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  — 

^  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is !  ** 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  man,  and  not  the  place  —  call 
it  a  hovel,  a  garret,  or  a  palace  —  in  which  the  body  lives. 
Even  Johnson  has  summed  up  the  ills  of  the  scholar's  life  in 
these  words :  "  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jaiL" 
But  Johnson,  doubtless,  bitterly  remembered  the  day  wh^i 
he  signed  himself  Impransus,  or  JXnnerless,  and  received  the 
anonymous  alms  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Johnson  must  have 
been  in  one  of  his  ungenial  moods  when  he  penned  those 
bitter  words. 

The  fate  of  Chatterton,  also,  was  a  hapless  one.  Proud, 
impulsive,  ardent,  and  full  of  genius,  like  Poe,  his  career 
was  short,  unhappy,  and  mournfully  concluded.  That  of 
Otway,  the  author  of  "  Venice  Preserved,"  who  perished  for 
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want  of  bread,  also  springs  to  mind.  Nor  are  other  equally 
mournful  examples  a-wanting,  which  it  would  be  painful  to 
relate.  These  instances  are  apt  to  be  dwelt  upon  too  much, 
and  cited  Trom  time  to  time  as  illustrations  of  the  unhappy 
lot  of  genius ;  whereas  they  are  merely  exceptional  cases, 
not  at  all  characteristic  of  literary  men  in  genei'aL 

Poets  and' authors  are  often  charged  with  being  improvi- 
dent, as  a  rule.  But  are  there  no  improvident  lawyers, 
divines,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers?  The  case  of  The- 
opliilus  Gibber  is  sometimes  cited,  who  begged  a  guinea  and 
spent  it  on  a  dish  of  ortolans ;  and  perhaps  of  poor  Gold- 
smith, who,  when  preserved  from  a  jail  by  the  money  received 
for  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  forthwith  celebrated  the  cir- 
cumstance by  a  jollification  with  his  landlady.  But  authors 
have  their  weaknesses  and  their  frailties,  like  other  men :  and 
some  of  them  are  drunken,  and  some  improvident,  as  other 
men  are.  As  a  class,  however,  they  are  neither  generally 
improvident  nor  out  at  elbows.  But  we  are  usually  disposed 
to  think  much  more  of  the  "  calamities  of  authors  "  than  we 
do  of  the  calamities  of  other  men.  A  hundred  bankers 
might  break,  and  ten  thousajid  merchants  ruin  themselves  by 
their  improvidence,  but  none  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  record  such  events  in  books ;  nor,  except  as  a  mere  matter 
of  news  for  living  men,  would  any  one  care  to  read  of  such 
occurrences.  But  how  different  in  the  case  of  a  poet !  Biog- 
raphers eagerly  seize  the  minutest  matter  of  detail  in  the 
history  of  a  man  of  genius.  Johnson  tells  us  the  story  of 
Savage,  Southey  relates  the  career  of  Chatterton,  Cunning- 
ham recounts  the  life  of  Bums,  and  -every  tittle  of  their  his- 
tory is  carefully  gathered  up  and  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  contemporary  and  future  readers. 

The  late  Thomas  Hood,  in  one  of  his  prose  works,  little 
known,  well  observed  that  — 

"  Literary  men,  as  a  body,  will  bear  comparison  in  point  of 
conduct  with  any  other  class.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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they  are  subjected  to  an  ordeal  quite  peculiar,  and  scarcely 
milder  than  the  Inquisition.  The  lives  of  literary  men  are 
proverbially  barren  of  incident,  and  consequently  the  most 
trivial  particulars,  the  most  private  affairs,  are  unceremoni- 
ously worked  up,  to  furnish  matter  for  their  bald  biographies. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  an  author  is  defunct,  his  character 
18  submitted  to  a  sort  of  Egyptian  post  mortem  trial ;  or 
rather,  a  moral  inquest,  with  Paul  Pry  for  the  coroner,  and 
a  judge  of  assize,  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  a  Jew  broker, 
a  Methodist  parson,  a  dramatic  licenser,  a  dancing-master,  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  rat-catcher,  a  bone-collector,  a 
parish  clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  reviewer,  for  a  jury.  It 
is  the  province  of  these  personages  to  rummage,  ransack, 
scrape  together,  rake  up,  ferret  out,  sniff,  detect,  analyze, 
and  appraise,  all  particulars  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  ed- 
ucation, life,  character,  and  behavior,  breeding,  accomplish- 
ments, opinions,  and  literary  performances  of  the  departed. 
Secret  drawers  are  searched,  private  and  confidential  letters 
published,  manuscripts  intended  for  the  fire  are  set  up  in 
type,  tavern-bills  and  washing-bills  are  ccHupared  with  their 
receipts,  copies  of  writs  re-copied,  inventories  taken  of  ef- 
fects, wardrobe  ticked  off  by  the  tailor's  accounts,  bygone 
toys  of  youth  —  billets-doux,  snuff-boxes,  canes  —  exhibited, 
—  discarded  hobby-horses  are  trotted  out,  —  perhaps  even  a 
dissecting  surgeon  is  called  in  to  draw  up  a  minute  report  of 
the  state  of  the  corpse  and  its  viscera ;  in  short,  nothing  is 
spared  that  can  make  an  item  for  the  clerk  to  insert  in  his 
memoir.  Outrageous  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration.  For  example,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  at  this  very  hour  more  of  ^  Goldsmith's  affairs 
than  he  ever  did  himself?  It  is  rather  wonderful  than  oth- 
erwise, that  the  literary  character  should  shine  out  as  it  does 
after  such  a  severe  scrutiny." 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  literary  men  will  bear  com- 
parison in  point  of  conduct  with  any  other  class.     We  think 
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tue  pnbljc  are  entitled  to  expect  more  than  this ;  and  to  apply 
to  them  the  words,  "  Of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
shall  be  required."  They  are  men  of  the  highest  culture, 
and  ought  to  be  men  of  the  highest  character.  As  influ- 
encing the  minds  and  morals  of  all  readers,  —  and  the  world 
is  daily  looking  more  and  more  to  the  books  which  men  of 
genius  write,  for  instruction,  —  they  ought  to  cultivate  in 
tliemselves  a  high  standard  of  character,  —  the  very  highest 
standard  of  character,  —  in  order  that  those  who  study 
and  contemplate  them  in  their  books  may  be  lifted  and 
lighted  up  by  their  example.  At  all  events,  we  think  the 
public  are  not  over-exacting  when  they  require  that  the  great 
gifts  with  which  the  leading  minds  among  men  have  been 
endowed  sliall  not  be  prostituted  for  unworthy  purposes,  nor 
employed  for  merely  selfish  and  venial  ends.  Grenius  is  a 
great  gift,  and  ought  to  be  used  wisely  and  uprightly  for  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  character  and  the  advancement  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  world  at  large.  If  not  so  employed, 
genius  and  talent  may  be  a  curse  to  their  possessor,  and  not 
a  blessing  to  others,  —  they  may  even  be  a  fountain  of  bit- 
terness and  woe,  spreading  moral  poison  throughout  society. 

We  do  not  say  that  Theodore  Hook  was  an  author  of  this 
latter  class ;  but  we  do  think  that  a  perusal  of  his  life,  as 
written  by  one  of  his  own  friends  and  admirers,*  cannot  fail 
to  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression,  that  here  was  a 
man  gifted  with  the  finest  powers,  in  whom  genius  proved  a 
traitor  to  itself,  and  false  to  its  high  mission.  With  shining 
abilities,  a  fine  intellect,  sparkling  wit,  and  great  capacity  for 
work,  Hook  seemed  to  have  no  higher  ambition  in  life  tlian 
to  sit  as  an  ornament  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  —  to  buzz 
about  their  candles,  and  consume  himself  for  their  merriment 
and  diversion.  In  the  houses  of  titled  men,  who  kept  fine 
company  and  gave  great  dinners,  he  did  but  play  the  part 
of  the  licensed  wit  and  jester,  —  wearing  the  livery  of  his 
!*  Theodore  Book:  a  Sketch,    Murray. 
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entertainers,  not  on  his  person,  indeed,  but  in  his  soul ;  bar* 
tering  the  birthright  of  his  superior  intellect  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  —  as  Douglas  Jerrold  has  said,  ^'  a  mess  of  pottage 
served  up  at  a  lord's  table  in  a  lord's  platter." 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical  composer  of 
some  note  in  his  day,  and  bom  in  Bedford  Square,  London, 
in  1788.  He  had  an  only  brother,  James,  who  afterwards 
became  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  whose  son,  Dr.  Hook,  Dean 
of  Chichester,  sundves  to  do  honor  to  the  talents  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  family.  Theodore  was,  in  early  life,  petted  by  his 
father,  who  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  school-fellow  of  Byron 
and  Feel,  though  not  in  the  same  form.  But  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  ]VIr.  Hook  took  the  boy  &om  school,  partly 
becauauB  he  found  his  society  an  amusing  solace,  and  also 
because  he  had  discovered  that  he  could  turn  the  youth's 
precocious  talents  to  profitable  account.  Already,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  Theodore  coukl  play  expertly  on  the  piano,  and 
sing  pathetic  as  well  as  comic  songs  with  remarkable  expres- 
sion. One  evening  he  enchanted  the  father  especially  by 
singing,  to  h'ls  own  accompaniment,  two  new  ballads,  one 
grave  and  one  gay.  Whence  the  airs,  —  whence  the  words  ? 
It  turned  out  that  the  verses  and  the  music  were  both  Theo- 
dore's own !  Here  was  a  mine  for  the  veteran  artist  to  work ! 
Hitherto  he  had  been  forced  to  borrow  his  words :  now  the 
whole  manufacture  might  be  done  at  home.  So  young  Hook 
was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  and  straightway  became  a  precocious  man,  admired  of 
musicians  and  players,  the  friends  and  boon  companions  of 
his  father.  Several  of  his  songs  ^*  took  "  on  the  stage,  and 
he  became  the  pet  of  the  green-room.  Night  after  night  be 
hung  about  the  theatres,  with  the  privilege  of  admission 
before  the  curtain  and  behind  it  Popular  actors  laughed  at 
bis  jokes,  and  pretty  actresses  would  have  their  bouquets 
handed  to  them  by  nobody  but  Theodore. 
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An  effort  was  made  by  his  brother  —  then  advancing  in 
the  Church  —  to  have  the  youth  removed  from  this  atmos- 
phere of  dissipation  and  frivolity ;  and,  at  his  urgent  remon- 
stiunce,  Theodore  was  entered  a  student  at  Oxford.  But  he 
carried  his  spirit  ci  rebellious  frolic  with  him.  When  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  noticing  his  boyish  appearance,  said,  "  You 
seem  very  young,  sir ;  are  you  prepared  to  sign  the  Thirty^ 
nine  Articles  ?  **  "  O  yes,  sir,"  briskly  answered  Theodore, 
—  «  quite  ready,  — forty ^  if  you  please  ! "  The  dignitary 
shut  the  book ;  the  brother  apologized,  tlie  boy  looked  con- 
trite, the  articles  were  duly  signed,  and  the  young  scape- 
grace matriculated  at  Alma  Mater.  He  was  not  yet  to 
reside  at  Oxford,  however,  but  returned  to  London  to  go 
through  a  prescribed  course  of  reading.  Under  his  father's 
eye,  however,  no  serious  study  could  go  forward ;  besides, 
,  the  youth's  head  was  full  of  farce.  At  sixteen,  he  began 
to  write  Vaudevilles  for  the  stage,  the  music  adapted  to 
which  was  supplied  by  his  father.  These  trifles  succeeded, 
and  the  clever  boy  became  a  greater  green-room  pet  than 
ever.  He  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mathews  and 
Liston,  for  whom  he  wrote  farces.  Hook  was  not  over  partic- 
ular about  the  sources  fix)m  whence  he  cribbed  his  "  points ; " 
borrowing  unscrupulously  from  all  quarters.  In  the  course 
of  four  years,  he  wrote  more  than  ten  plays,  which  had  a 
considerable  run  at  the  time,  though  they  are  now  all  but 
forgotten.  Two  of  them  have,  nevertheless,  been  recently 
revived,  namely,  "  Exchange  no  Robbery,"  and  "  Killing  no 
Murder."  Had  he  gone  on  writing  plays,  he  would  certainly 
have  estabUshed  a  reputation  as  a  first-rate  farce-writer.  But, 
In  his  volatile  humor,  he  must  needs  try  novels ;  and  forth- 
with, at  twenty  years  old,  he  wrote  "  Musgrave,"  —  a  novel 
v>f  ridiculous  sentimentahty,  but  sparkling  and  clever :  yet  it 
was  a  failure.  About  the  same  time,  his  life  was  a  succession 
of  boisterous  buffooneries,  of  which  his  "  Gilbert  Gumey  ** 
may  be  regeMed  as  a  pretty  &ithful  record.    Unquestiona^ 
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bly,  Hook  wrote  that  novel  chiefly  from  personal  recoHeo- 
tions ;  it  is  virtuallj  his  autobiography ;  and  in  his  diaiy 
when  speaking  of  its  progress,  he  uses  the  words,  ^  working 
at  my  life." 

Hook  often  used  to  tell  the  story  —  which  he  gives  in  de- 
tail in  "  Gilbert  Gumey"  —  of  Mathews  and  himself,  whoi 
one  day  rowing  to  Richmond,  being  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
sight  of  a  placard  at  the  foot  of  a  Barnes  garden, — "  JV^ 
body  permitted  to  land  here — Offenders  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  LawP  The  pair  instantly  disembarked 
on  the  forbidden  paradise;  the  fishing-line  was  converted 
into  a  surveyor's  measuring-tape ;  the  wags  paced  to  and  fio 
on  the  beautiful  lawn,  —  Hook,  the  surveyor,  with  his  book 
and  pencil  in  hand,  —  Mathews,  the  clerk,  with  the  cord  and 
walking-stick,  both  soon  pinned  into  the  exquisite  turf.  Th^ 
suddenly  opened  the  parlor-window  of  the  mansion  above, 
and  forth  stepped,  in  blustering  ire,  a  napkined  alderman, 
who  advanced  with  what  haste  he  could  against  the  intruders 
on  his  paradise.  The  comedians  stood  cool,  and  scarcely 
condescended  to  reply  to  his*indignant  inquiries.  At  length 
oozed  out  the  gradual  announcement  of  their  being  the 
agents  of  a  New  Canal  Company,  settling  where  the  new 
cut  was  to  cross  the  old  gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  Their 
regret  was  extreme  at  haying  "  to  perform  so  disagreeable  a 
duty,"  but  pubhc  interests  must  be  regarded.  Then  came  the 
alderman's  suggestion  that  the  pair  had  better  ^  walk  in  and 
talk  the  matter  over ; "  their  reluctant  acquiescence,  —  "  had 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare,  —  feared  that  it  was  of 
DO  use  "  their  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  beautiful  spot. —  the 
new  cut  must  come  through  the  grounds.  However,  in  thej 
went ;  the  turkey  was  just  served,  an  excellent  dinner  fd- 
lowed,  washed  down  with  madeira,  champagne,  claret,  and 
so  on.  At  length  the  good  fare  produced  its  effect,  —  the 
projected  branch  of  the  canal  was  reconsidered,  —  the  city 
knighfs  arguments  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  more  and 
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more  weight  "  ReaHy,"  says  the  alderman,  "  this  cut  must 
be  given  up ;  but  one  bottle  more,  dear  gentlemen."  At 
last  when  it  was  getting  dark  —  they  were  eight  miles  from 
"Westminster  Bridge  —  Hook  burst  out  into  song,  and  nar- 
rated in  extempore  verse  the  whole  transaction,  winding  up 
with  — 

"  And  we  greatly  approve  of  your  fare, 
Your  cellar  *8  as  prime  as  your  cook, 
And  this  clerk  here  is  Mathews  the  player. 
And  my  name,  sir,  is  —  Theodore  Hook ! " 

The  adventure  forms  the  subject  of  a  capital  chapter  in 
"  Gilbert  Gumey,"  which  many  of  our  readers  may  have 
read. 

But  the  maddest  of  Hook's  tricks  was  that  known  as  the 
"Bemers  Street  Hoax,"  which  happened  in  1809,  as  follows. 
Walking  down  Bemers  Street,  one  day.  Hook's  companion 
(probably  Mathews)  called  his  attention  to  a  particularly 
neat  and  modest  house,  the  residence  —  as  was  inferred  from 
the  door-plate  — of  some  decent  shopkeeper's  widow.  "  I  '11 
lay  you  a  guinea,"  said  Theodore,  "that  in  one  week  that 
nice  quiet  dwelling  shall  be  the  most  famous  in  all  London." 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days. 
Hook  had  written  and  posted  one  tkotisand  letters,  annexing 
orders  to  tradesmen  of  every  sort  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, all  to  be  executed  on  one  particular  day,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  one  fixed  hour.  From  "  wagons  of  coals  and 
potatoes,  to  books,  prints,  feathers,  ices,  jellies,  and  cranberry 
tarts,"  nothing  in  any  way  whatever  available  to  any  human 
being  but  was  commanded  from  scores  of  rival  dealers, 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  from  Wapping  to  Lambeth,  from 
Whitechapel  to  Paddington.  It  can  only  be  feebly  imagined 
what  the  crash  and  jam  and  tumult  of  that  day  was.  Hook 
had  provided  himself  with  a  lodging  nearly  opposite  the  fated 
house,  where,  with  a  couple  of  trusty  allies,  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  melodrama.     The  mayor  and  his  chaplain 

*  w 
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arrived,  —  invited  there  to  take  the  death-bed  confession  of  a 
peculating  common-councihnan.  There  also  came  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Prime  Ministei; — 
above  all,  there  came  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chie£ 
These  all  obeyed  the  summons,  for  every  pious  and  patriotic 
feeling  had  been  most  movingly  appealed  to.  They  could 
not  uU  reach  Bemers  Street,  however,  —  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  it  being  janmied  up  with  drays,  carts,  and  carriages, 
all  pressing  on  to  the  solitary  widow's  house  ;  but  certainly 
the  Duke  of  York's  military  punctuality  and  crimson  Uveries 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  attack  before  the  poor  woman's 
astonishment  had  risen  to  terror  and  despair.  Most  fierce 
were  the  growlings  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  scores  of  whom 
had  been  cheated  of  valuable  hours.  Attorneys,  teachers  of 
every  kind,  male  and  female,  hair-dressers,  tailors,  popular 
preachers,  ParUamentary  philanthropists,  had  been  alike  vic- 
timized. There  was  an  awful  smashing  of  glass,  china, 
harpsichords,  and  coach-panels.  Many  a  horse  fell,  never 
to  rise  again.  Beer-barrels  and  wine-barrels  were  over- 
turned and  exhausted  with  impunity  amidst  the  press  of 
countless  multitudes.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  pickpockets; 
and  a  great  godsend  to  the  newspapers.  Then  arose  many 
a  fervent  hue  and  cry  for  the  detection  of  the  wholesale 
deceiver  and  destroyer.  Though  in  Hook's  own  theatrical 
world  he  was  instantly  suspected,  no  sign  escaped  either  him 
or  his  confidants.  He  found  it  convenient  to  be  laid  up  a 
week  or  two  by  a  severe  fit  oi  illness,  and  then  promoted 
reconvalescence  by  a  few  weeks'  country  tour.  He  revisited 
Oxford,  and  professed  an  intention  of  commencing  his  resi- 
dence there.  But  the  storm  blew  over,  and  Hook  returned 
with  tranquillity  t(S  the  green-room.  This  was  followed  by 
other  tricks  and  hoaxes,  in  one  of  which  he  made  Romeo 
Coates  his  victim.    These  may  be  found  detailed  at  some 
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length  in  "  Gilbert  Gumey,"  and  in  Mrs.  Mathews's  Me- 
moirs of  her  husband,  who  was  usually  Hook's  accomplice 
in  such  kinds  of  mischief. 

One  of  Hook's  extraordinary  talents  —  which  amounted 
in  him  to  almost  a  genius  —  was  his  gifl  of  singing  impro- 
vised songs  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  under  the 
influence  of  excited  convivial  feelings.  He  would  sit  down 
to  the  piano-forte,  and,  quite  unhesitatingly,  compose  a  verse 
upon  every  person  in  the  room,  full  of  the  most  pointed  wit, 
and  with  the  truest  rhyme,  gathering  up,  as  he  proceeded, 
every  incident  of  the  evening,  and  working  up  the  whole 
into  a  brilliant  song.  He  would  often,  like  John  Parry, 
sport  with  operatic  measures,  in  which  he  would  triumph 
over  every  variety  of  metre  and  complication  of  stanza. 
But  John  Parry's  exhibitions  are  carefully  studied,  whereas 
Hook's  happiest  effects  were  spontaneous  and  unpremeditated* 
The  effect  he  produced  on  such  occasions  was  almost  marvel- 
lous. Sheridan  frequently  witnessed  these  exhibitions,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  have  believed  such  power  possi- 
ble, had  he  not  witnessed  it  Of  course.  Hook  was  usually 
stimulated  by  wine  or  punch  when  he  ventured  on  such 
exploits ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  during  one  of  his  songs, 
at  which  Coleridge  was  present,  every  pane  in  the  room  win- 
dow was  riddled  by  the  glasses  flung  through  them  by  the 
guests,  the  host  crowning  the  bacchanalian  riot  by  demoHsh- 
ing  the- chandelier  with  his  goblet 

Hook's  fame  as  a  wit,  a  jester,  a  talker,  and  an  improvisa- 
tore  singer,  shortly  reached  aristocratic  circles  ;  and  he  was 
invited  to  their  houses  to  make  sport  for  them.  Sheridan  men- 
tioned him  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  as  a  most  amus- 
ing fellow,  and  he  was  shortly  after  called  upon  to  display 
his  musical  and  metrical  facility  in  her  Ladyship's  presence ; 
which  he  did.  He  was  called,  in  like  manner,  to  minister  to 
the  amusement  of  the  Sybarite  Prince  Regent  at  a  supper  in 
Manchester  Square,  and  he  so  delighted  his  Royal  Highness, 
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fliat,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hook,  I  must  see  yon 
and  hear  70U  agtun."  Hook  was  only  too  glad  to  play  mer- 
ly-andrew  to  the  Prince ;  and  after  a  few  similar  eyemngs, 
his  Royal  Highness  was  so  good  as  to  make  inquiry  about 
Hook's  position,  when,  finding  he  was  without  a  profession  or 
fixed  income  of  any  sort,  he  signified  his  opinion  that  "  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  Hook."  As  the  word  of  the  Prince 
was  equivalent  to  a  law,  and  quiet  jobs  were  easily  done  in 
those  days,  Hook's  promotion  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  almost  immediately  after  appointed  Accountant-Gen- 
eral  and  Treasurer  to  the  Colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  an 
income  of  £  2,000  a  year.  Hook  had  no  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts ;  but  he  had  the  Prince  Regent's  good  word,  and  that 
was  enough.  He  stayed  five  years  in  the  Mauritius,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  living  in  great  style,  a 
leading  man  on  the  turf,  the  very  prince  of  Mauritian  hospi- 
tality. But  it  came  to  a  sad  end.  In  March,  1818,  Hook 
was  arrested,  while  supping  at  a  friend's  house,  and  dragged, 
by  torchlight,  through  crowded  streets,  to  the  common  prison 
of  the  town,  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  public  moneys  in 
the  colonial  treasury  to  a  large  amount !  From  thence  he 
was  conveyed  to  England,  tried  before  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  brought  in  as  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  £12,000. 
This  debt  he  never  paid ;  though  his  earnings  by  his  pen,  fer 
many  years  after,  were  very  large.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case 
against  Hook  we  shall  not  here  enter ;  but  as  the  government 
which  brought  him  to  book  was  friendly  to  him,  and  under 
the  influences  of  many  of  his  personal  friends,  we  must  pre- 
sume the  charges  to  have  been  well  founded.  The  most 
favorable  view  of  his  case  that  can  be  taken  is  this :  that 
Momehody  embezzled  the  colonial  moneys  ;  but  as  Hook  had 
no  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  rarely  took  any  concern  in 
the  treasury  business,  spending  his  £2,000  a  year  in  the 
manner  of  a  gentlemanly  sinecurist,  the  colonial  ftuids 
were  "mumbled  away,"  and  Hook,  being  the  responaUe 
I>arty,  was  saddled  with  the  blame. 
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On  reaching  London  again,  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  gov- 
ernment investigation,  he  was  set  at  hberty,  on  the  Attomey- 
Grenerars  report,  that  tliere  was  no  apparent  ground  for  a 
criminal  procedure ;  and  the  case  was  treated  as  one  of 
defalcation  and  civil  prosecution  only.  In  order  to  live  in 
the  mean  while,  Hook  had  recourse  to  his  ever-ready  pen. 
First,  he  wrote  for  magazines  and  newspapers ;  then  he  tried 
a  shilling  magazine,  called  "  The  Arcadian,"  of  which  only  a 
few  numbers  were  issued,  when  the  publisher  lost  heart  In 
1820,  Sir  Walter  Scott  accidentally  met  Hook  at  a  dinner- 
party at  Daniel  Tenyg,  and  was  dehghted,  as  everybody  could 
not  help  being,  with  Hook's  brilliant  conversation.  Hook, 
notwithstanding  the  affair  of  his  colonial  defalcations,  and  the 
prosecution  of  him  by  the  Audit  Board,  still  held  his  ^'  good 
old  Tory  "  views  of  politics ;  and  gratefully  remembered  his 
personal  obligations  to  the  Prince  Regent,  now  the  reigning 
monf^rch.  He  was  consequently  violently  opposed  to  the  pre- 
tensions and  partisans  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  strong  color 
of  his  politics  induced  Scott  to  mention  Hook  to  a  gentleman 
who  shortly  afiet  applied  to  him  to  recommend  an  editor 
for  a  newspaper  about  to-be  established.  To  this  circum- 
stance  his  connection  with  the  famous  "  John  Bull "  is  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed.  At  all  events,  the  John  Bull  shortly 
after  came  out,  with  Hook  for  its  editor.  But  he  preserved 
his  incognito  carefully  for  many  years,  which  was  the  more 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  thick  cloud  which  still  hung 
over  his  moral  character  in  connection  with  his  colonial  affair. 
Hook  threw  himself  with  great  fury  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Georgites,  and  published  many  violent  squibs  against  Queen 
Caroline  and  her  friends,  which  excited  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation.  The  John  Bull  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  powerful,  unscrupulous,  and  violent  advocate  of  the 
king's  cause ;  whether  it  was  the  better  for  the  advocacy,  we 
shall  not  here  venture  to  determine.  The  paper  was  weU 
supported  with  money,  —  as  was  surmised,  from  '*  head-quaiv 
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ters ; "  and  for  some  years  Hook's  income,  firom  the  John 
Bull  alone,  amounted  to  as  much  as  £  2,000  a  year.  At 
length  it  began  to  ooze  out  that  Hook  was  the  editor  of  the 
John  BulL  Though  furnishing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arti- 
cles and  squibs  which  appeared  in  it,  he  at  once  indignantly 
denied  the  imputation,  in  a  "  letter  to  the  editor,"  in  which 
he  disclaimed  and  disavowed  all  connection  with  the  paper. 
But,  by  slow  degrees,  the  truth  came  out,  and  at  last  all  was 
known.  The  John  Bull  was  denounced  by  many  as  a  ^  reck- 
less," "  venomous,"  "  malignant,"  "  slandering,"  "  lying  "  pub- 
lication ;  and  by  others  it  was  defended  as  a  ^  spirited," 
**  courageous,"  "  loyal,"  and  "  admirable  "  defender  of  the 
church,  crown,  and  constitution. 

In  1823  Hook  was  arrested  for  the  sum  of  £12,000, 
which  the  authorities  had  finally  decided  that  he  stood  in- 
debted to  the  pubhc  exchequer.  He  was  then  confined  in  a 
sheriff's  ofiicer's  house  in  Shire  Lane,  —  a  miserable,  squalid 
neighborhood.  He  remained  there  for  several  months,  dur- 
ing which  his  health  seriously  suffered.  While  shut  up  in 
Shire  Lane  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  William  Ma*- 
ginn,  who  had  recently  come  over  from  L*eland,  a  literary 
adventurer,  but  had  fallen  into  the  sheriff's  officer's  custody. 
It  was  a  lucky  meeting  for  both,  however,  as  Maginn  proved 
of  great  assistance  to  Hook,  in  furnishing  the  requisite 
amount  of  "  spicy "  copy  for  the  columns  of  the  John  BulL 
Hook  was  transferred  to  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in 
getting  hberated  ;  but  was  told  distinctly  that  the  debt  must 
hang  over  him  until  every  farthing  was  paid.  He  then  took 
a  cottage  at  Putney,  and  re-entered  society  again.  He  had 
for  companion  here  a  young  woman  whom  he  ought  to  have 
married;  that  he  did  not — that  he  left  upon  the  heads  of 
his  innocent  offspring  by  her  a  stigma  and  a  stain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world — was  only,  we  regret  to  say,  too  much  in  keep> 
ing  with  the  character  and  career  of  the  reckless,  unscrupo* 
lous,  and  feeble-conscienced  Theodore  Hook. 
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While  Kving  in  his  apartments  at  Temple  Place,  within 
the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  Hook  had  be^n  his  career 
as  a  novelist  His  first  series  of  "  Sajdngs  and  Doings  **  was 
very  successftil,  and  yielded  him  a  profit  of  £  2,000.  The 
second  and  third  series  were  equally  successfuL  His  other 
novels,  entitled  ^'Maxwell,''  "The  Parson's  Daughter," 
"  Love  and  Pride,"  were  also  successful  novels,  and  paid  him 
welL  In  1836  he  became  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  in  which  he  published  "  Gilbert  Gumey,"  (per- 
haps the  raciest  of  all  his  novels,  being  chiefly  drawn  from 
his  own  pers<yal  experiences,)  and  afterwards  "  Gumey 
Married,"  "  Jack  Brag,"  "  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages," 
**  Precepts  and  Practice,"  and  "  Fathers  and  Sons."  These 
were  all  collected  and  republished  afterwards  in  separate 
forms.  The  number  of  these  works,  —  thirty-eight  volumes, 
.^  which  he  wrote  witliin  sixteen  years,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  editor  and  almost  sole  writer  for  a  newspaper,  and  for 
several  years  the  conductor  of  a  magazine,  argue  a  by  no 
means  idle  disposition.  Indeed,  Hook  worked  very  hard; 
the  pity  is  that  he  worked  to  so  little  purpose,  and  that  he 
squandered  the  money  with  which  he  ought  to  have  paid 
his  debts  (and  he  himself  admitted  that  he  was  in  justice 
tesponsible  for  £  9,000)  in  vying  with  fashionable  people  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  live  a  wortHless  life  of  dissipation, 
frivolity,  and  burlesque  "  hon  ton.**  For  many  years  Hook 
must  have  been  earning  from  £  4,000  to  £  5,000  a  year  by 
his  pen,  and  yet  he  was  always  poor !  How  did  he  spend 
his  earnings  ?  Let  the  friend  who  has  written  the  sketch  of 
him  in  the  Quarterly  Review  explain  the  secret 

'^In  1827  (after  leaving  his  house  at  Putney)  he  took. a 
higher  flight.  He  became  the  tenant  of  a  house  in  Cleve- 
land Row,  —  on  the  edge,  therefore,  of  what,  in  one  pf  his 
novels,  he  describes  as  the  'real  London,  —  the  space  be- 
tween Pall  Mall  on  the  south,  and  Piccadilly  on  the  north, 
8t  James's  Street  on  the  west,  and  the  Opera  House  to  the 
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east'  The  residence  was  handsome,  and,  to  persons  ignorant 
of  his  domestic  arrangements,  appeared  extravagantly  too 
large  for  his  purpose ;  we  have  since  heaid  of  it  as  inliab« 
ited  bj  a  nobleman  of  distinction.  He  was  admitted  a  mem« 
ber  of  diverse  clubs ;  shone  the  first  attraction  of  their  House 
dinners ;  and,  in  such  as  allowed  of  plaj,  he  might  commonlj 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  his  protracted  evening.  Presently 
he  began  to  receive  invitations  to  great  houses  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  for  week  ailer  week,  often  travelled  from  one  to 
another  such  scene,  to  all  outward  appearance  in  the  style 
of  an  idler  of  high  condition.  In  a  word,  he  had  soon  entan- 
gled himself  with  habits  and  connections  whicn  implied  much 
curtailment  of  the  time  for  labor  at  the  desk,  and  a  course 
of  expenditure  more  than  sufficient  to  swallow  all  the  profits 
of  what  remamed.  To  the  upper  world  he  was  visible  solely 
as  the  jocund  convivialist  of  the  club,  —  the  brilliant  wit  of 
the  lordly  banquet,  —  the  lion  of  the  crowded  assembly,  — 
the  star  of  a  Christmas  or  Easter  party  in  a  rural  palace,-— 
the  unfailing  stage-manager,  prompter,  author^  and  occasion- 
ally excellent  comic  actor,  of  the  private  theatricals,  at  which 
noble  guardsmen  were  the  valets,  and  lovely  peeresses  the 
Boubrettes." 

Thus  did  the  brilliant  Hook  flutter  like  a  dazzled  moth 
around  the  burning  taper  of  aristocracy,  scorching  his  wings, 
and  at  length  sinking  destroyed  by  the  seductive  blaze,  when 
he  was  at  once  swept  away  as  some  unsightly  object. 

It  was  a  feverish,  miserable,  unhealthy  life,  with  scarcelj 
a  redeeming  feature  in  it  To  make  up  for  the  time  devoted 
by  him  to  the  amusement  of  aristocratic  circles,  and  to  raise 
the  money  wherewithal  to  carry  on  this  brilliant  dissipation, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure  of  his  more 
urgent  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Hook  worked  day  and 
night  when  at  his  own  house,  often  under  the  influence  of 
stimulants,  and  thus  increased  the  nervous  agonies  of  a  frame 
prematurely  nvasted  and  exhausted.     Meanwhile  he  wan 
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pressed  by  his  publisher,  into  whose  debt  he  had  fallen ;  and 
pablishers,  in  such  a  case,  are  exacting,  hke  everybody  else 
in  similar  circumstances.  Debts  —  debts  —  forever  debts  — 
.  accumulated  about  Hook,  each  debt  a  grinning  phantom, 
mocking  at  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  gayest  pleasures. 
^  Little  did  his  fine  friends  know  at  what  tear  and  wear  of 
life  he  was  devoting  his  evenings  to  their  amusement.  The 
ministrants  of  pleasure  with  whom  they  measured  him  were 
almost  all  as  idle  as  themselves,  —  elegant,  accomphshed  men, 
easy  in  circumstances,  with  leisure  at  command,  who  drove 
to  the  rendezvous  after  a  morning  divided  between  voluptu- 
ous lounging  in  a  library  chair  and  healthful  exercise  out  of 
doors.  But  he  came  forth,  cU  best,  from  a  long  day  of  labor 
at  his  writing-desk,  after  his  faculties  had  been  kept  on  the 
stretch, — feeling,  passion,  thought,  fancy,  excitable  nerves, 
suicidal  brain,  all  worked,  perhaps  well-nigh  exhausted,  — 
compelled,  since  he  came  at  all,  to  disappoint  by  silence,  or 
to  seek  the  support  of  tempting  stimulants  in  his  new  career 
of  exertion.  And  we  may  guess  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  on  his  mind  of  the  consciousness,  while  seated  among 
the  revellers  of  a  princely  saloon,  that  next  morning  must 
be,  not  given  to  the  mere  toil  of  the  pen,  but  divided  be- 
tween scenes  in  the  back-shops  of  three  or  four  eager,  irri- 
tated booksellers,  and  weary  prowlings  through  the  dens  of 
city  usurers  for  the  means  of  discounting  this  long  bill,  stav- 
ing off  that  attorney's  threat ;  not  less  commonly  —  even 
more  urgently  —  of  liquidating  a  debt  of  honor  to  the  gran- 
dee, or  some  of  the  smiling  satellites  of  his  pomp. 

"  There  is  recorded  (in  his  diary)  in  more  than  usual  de- 
tail, one  winter  visit  at  the  seat  of  a  nobleman  of  almost 
unequalled  wealth  (Marquis  of  Hertford?),  evidently  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Hook,  and  always  mentioned  in  terms  of 
real  gratitude,  —  even  affection.  Here  was  a  large  company, 
including  some  of  the  very  highest  names  in  England ;  the 
party  seem  to  have  remained  together  for  more  than  a 
16 
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fbrtnight,  or,  if  one  went,  itke  place  was  filled  immediately 
hj  another  not  less  distingoished  by  the  advanti^es  <^  Inltk 
and  fortune ;  Hook's  is  the  only  untitled  name,  except  a  led 
captain  and  chaplain  or  two,  and  some  misses  <^  musieal 
celebrity.  What  a  struggle  he  has  to  maintain!  Every 
Thursday  he  must  meet  rtie  printer  g£  Ae  John  Bull  to 
arrange  the  paper  for  Saturday's  impression.  While  the  rest 
are  shooting  or  hunting,  he  clears  his  head  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  steals  a  few  hours  to  write  his  p.  lieles.  When  they  go  te 
bed  on  Wednesday  night,  he  smuggles  hkcisetf  into  a  pos*- 
chaise,  and  is  carried  fifty  miles  across  the  cotmtiy,  to  seme 
appointed  Blue  Boar,,  or  Crooked  BiUet  Thursday  raor^og 
is  spent  in  overhauling  correspondence,  —  m  ^i  the  detoik 
of  the  editorship.  He,  with  hard  living,  gets  back  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  castle  when  the  dressing-bell  is  rmgiag. 
Mr.  HooVs  servant  has  intimated  that  his  master  is  sli^t}} 
hidisposed  ;  he  enters  the  gate  as  if  from  a  shoirt  walk  in  tlM 
wood ;  in  half  an  hour,  behold  him  answering  placidly  th« 
mquiries  of  the  ladies,  —  his  headache  fortunately  gone  tA 
last,  —  quite  ready  for  the  tuii;}e  and  dMoapagne,  —  pum 
rattle  Kke  a  hail'-shower,  —  *  that  dear  Theodore '  had  nevei 
been  more  brilHant  At  a  decorous  hour  the  great  lord  and 
his  graver  guests  retire ;  it  ia  supposed  that  the  even^g  is 
over,  —  that  ^  house  is  shut  up.  But  Hook  is  quartered 
in  a  l<Hig  bachelor's  gaDery,  with  half  a  dozen  bachebraef 
ikr  different  calibre.  One  of  them,  a  dashing  young  eari, 
proposes  what  the  diary  cafis  '  something  comfortable '  n  j 
his  dressing-room.  Hook,  after  his  sleepless  ni^tt  and  bosj 
day,  hesitates,  "«•  but  is  persuaded.  The  broOed  bones  are 
attended  by  more  champagne,  Roman  punch,  hot  brandy  and 
water,  finally ;  for  there  are  plenty  of  butlers  and  grooms  of 
the  cliambcr  ready  to  minister  to  the  delights  of  the  distant 
gallery,  ever  productive  of  fees  to  man  and  mud.  The  cod 
is,  that  they  play  deep,  and  that  Theodore  loses  a  great  ded 
more  money  than  he  had  brou^twith  him  fitwn  town,  a 
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knows  how  to  come  at  if  he  were  there.  But  ne  rises  next 
ttoming  with  a  swinmiing,  bewildered  head,  and,  as  the  fimies 
iisperse,  pereeives  that  he  must  write  instantly  for  money. 
"No  difficuhy  is  to  be  made ;  the  fashionable  tailor  (altoi 
merciless  Jew)  to  whom  he  discloses  the  case,  nmst  an  etny 
terms  remit  a  hmklred  ponnds  by  return  of  post  It  is 
acccMBplished,  —  the  debt  is  discharged.  Thm-sday  comes 
roand  agaiR,  and  again  he  escapes  to  meet  the  prmter,  Tim 
time  the  printer  brings  a  payment  of  salary  with  him,  and 
Hook  drires  back  to  the  castle  in  great  ^e.  Exactly  Ihe 
same  scene  occurs  a  mght  or  two  afterwards.  The  salary  all 
goes.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  at  last  to  leave  his 
splendid  friend,  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  a  fortnight  as  re- 
spects a  book  that  must  be  finished  within  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  and  that  what  with  travelling  expenses  hither  and 
thither  (he  has  to  defray  the  printer's,  too),  and  losses  at 
play  to  silken  coxcombs, — who  consider  him  an  admirable 
jack-pudding,  and  also  as  an  invaluable  pigeon,  since  he 
drains  his  glass  as  well  as  fills  it,  —  he  has  thrown  away 
more  money  than  he  could  have  earned  by  the  labor  of  three 
months  in  his  own  room  at  Fulham.  But  then  the  rumble 
of  the  green  chariot  is  seen  well  stocked  with  pheasants  and 
hares,  as  it  pauses  in  passing  through  town  at  Crockford's, 
the  Carlton,  or  the  AthensBum  ;  and  as  often  as  the  Morning 
Post  alluded  to  the  noble  peer's  Christmas  court,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Hook's  name  closed  the  paragraph  of  ^fashionable 
mtelligence.'  ** 

But  at  last  the  end  of  all  came,  and  the  poor  jester  and 
han-vivant  strutted  off  the  stage.  To  the  last,  even  when 
positively  ill,  he  could  not  refuse  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
titled  people.  To  the  last,  —  a  padded-up  old  man,  —  he 
tried  to  be  effervescent  and  gay.  He  died  in  August,  1841, 
and  the  play  was  ended.  Some  may  call  such  a  life  as  this  a 
tragedy,  and  a  painful  one  it  seems.  To  look  at  it  now,  there 
appears  little  genuine  mirth  in  it :  the  laughter  was  all  hol- 
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low.  As  for  the  noble  and  titled  friends  for  whom  Hook  had 
made  so  much  merriment  during  his  unhappj  life,  thej  let 
him  die  overburdened  with  debt,  and  go  to  his  grave  unwept 
and  unattended.  They  did  notliing  for  his  children,  —  it  is 
true  they  were  such  as  the  respectable  world  usually  disown ; 
and  they  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  place  a  stone  over  the 
grave  in  which  their  jester  was  laid  to  sleep.  Notwithstaod* 
ing  Theodore  Hook's  naturally  brilliant  powers,  —  his  sa- 
gacity, his  humor,  his  genius,  —  we  fear  that  the  verdict  of 
hb  survivors  and  of  posterity  will  be,  that  here  was  tho 
life  of  a  greatly  ^ted  man  worse  than  wasted. 
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THE  life  of  Andrew  Combe  was  quiet  and  nnostentn- 
tious.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  hy  the  investigations 
and  labors  incident  to  the  calling  which  he  had  chosen,  — 
that  of  medicine ;  —  a  profession  which,  when  followed  suc- 
cessfullj,  leaves  comparatively  little  leisure  for  the  indul- 
gence of  literary  tastes.  Yet  we  do  not  ezTaggerate  when 
we  say,  that  there  are  few  writers  who  have  effected  greater 
practical  good,  and  done  more  to  beneficially  affect  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  mankind,  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  directed  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject  of  Physiology,  in  connection  with 
Health  and  Education.  There  had,  indeed,  been  no  want 
of  writers  on  physiology  previous  to  his  time ;  but  they 
addressed  themselv^  mainly  to  the  professional  mind ;  and 
their  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  full  of  technical 
phrases,  that,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  they  might 
as  well  have  been  written  in  an  unknown  tongue.  As  Dr. 
Combe  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and  acquired  habits  of 
independent  observation,  he  perceived  that  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  were,  for  the  most  part,  living  in  habitual 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  thus  bringing  upon  them- 
selves debility,  disease,  premature  decay,  and  death :  not  to 
speak  of  generations  unborn,  on  whom  the  penalty  of  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  the  physiological  laws  inevitably  de- 
scends. He  conceived  the  idea  of  instructing  the  people  in 
those  laws,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  manner,  and  in  lan- 
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goage  divested  of  technical  terms.  And  there  are  words 
enough  in  the  English  tongue  in  which  to  utter  common 
sense  to  common  people  upon  such  subjects  as  air,  exercise, 
diet,  cleanliness,  and  so  on,  as  affecting  the  healthy  Hves  of 
human  beings,  without  drawing  so  largely  as  had  been  cus- 
tomary upon  Gieek  and  Latin  terminology  for  the  purpose. 
Dr.  Combe's  first  book,  on  "  The  Principles  of  Physiol- 
ogy applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Physical  and  Mental  Education,"  was  written 
in  this  rational  and  common-sense  style.  In  that  work,  I>r. 
Combe  appealed  to  the  ordkiary,  average  understandings  of 
men.  He  explained  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phy»cal 
Hfe,  —  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  system ;  and  he  directed  particular 
attention  to  those  habits  and  practices  which  were  in  vi<^ 
lion  of  the  natural  laws,  pointing  out  the  necessity  fofr 
amendment  in  various  ways,  in  a  cogent,  persuasive,  and 
perspicuous  manner.  We  remember  very  well  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book  in  question.  It  excited  comparatively 
small  attention  at  first,  —  the  subject  was  so  unusual,  and  up 
to  that  time  deemed  so  unattractive.  People  were  a&aid 
^en,  as  they  often  are  now,  to  look  into  their  own  physical 
system,  and  learn  something  of  its  working.  There  is  alarm 
to  many  minds,  in  the  thought  of  the  heart  beating,  and  the 
lungs  blowing,  and  the  arteries  contracting  upon  their  red 
blood.  The  consideration  of  such  subjects  used  formerly  to 
be  regarded  as  strictly  professional ;  and  people  were  for  the 
most  part  satisfied  to  leave  health,  and  all  that  concerned  it, 
to  the  exclusive  charge  of  "  the  doctors.**  And,  truth  to  say, 
medical  men  were  disposed  to  regard  the  publication  <^  Dr. 
Combe's  "  Physiology  "  as  somewhat  **  infra  dig. ;  *  for  it 
looked  like  a  revealing  of  the  secrets  of  the  profession  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  general  public  But  all  such  feeling 
has  long  since  disappeared ;  and  medical  men  now  find  that 
they  have  in  the  readers  of  good  works  on  popular  physiol- 
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ogy  moni  intelligent  patients  to  deal  with,  — »  more  able  t9 
co-operate  with  Ikeni  in  their  attempts  to  subdue  disease  and 
restore  the  bodily  functions  to  health,  —  than  when  they 
have  mere  blank  ignorance  and  blind  prejudice  to  encounter. 
Where  there  is  not  sound  information^  there  will  always  be 
found  prejudices  enough,  —  the  most  difficult  of  all  things 
to  contend  against  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  to  the 
growing  popular  knowledge  of  physiological  conditions  we 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  attribute  the  improvement  in  the 
medical  profession  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years. 
For  medical  men  are  the  better  for  knowing  that»  in  order 
to  make  good  their  influence  and  to  advance  as  a  professiont 
they  must  keep  well  ahead  of  the  intelligence  of  their  em- 
ployers. Everybody  knows  that  questions  of  health,  —  as 
afiecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns,  —  are  among  the 
leading  questions  of  this  day ;  and  we  cannot  help  attrib- 
utmg  much  of  the  active  concern  which  now  exists  among 
legislators,  philanthropists,  and  all  public-spirited  men,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  to 
the  impulse  given  to  the  subject  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Gnnbe's  admirable  books. 

Dr.  Combe  was  himself  a  serious  sufferer  through  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  physical  health ;  and  it  was  probabty  this  cir- 
cumstance which  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject^ 
imd  induced  him  to  give  it  the  prominency  which  he  did  in 
nearly  all  his  published  works.  He  was  the  fifteenth  child 
of  respectable  parents,  living  in  Edinburgh :  his  father  was 
a  brewer  at  Livingston's  Yards,  a  suburb  of  the  Old  Town, 
situated  nearly  under  the  southwest  angle  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  rock.  Seventeen  children  in  all  were  bom  to  the 
Combes  in  that  place  i  but  the  neighborhood  abounded  with 
offensive  pools  and  ditches,  the  noxious  influence  of  which 
(in  conjunction  with  defective  ventilation  in  small  or  over- 
crowded sleeping  apartments)  must  have  been  a  potent 
cause  of  the  disease  and  early  mortality  which  prevailed  in 
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the  family.  Very  few  of  the  seventeen  children  grew  up  to 
adult  years ;  and  although  the  parents,  who  were  of  robust 
constitution,  lived  to  an  old  age,  those  of  the  children  who 
survived  grew  up  with  feeble  constitutions,  and,  in  Andrew's 
case,  containing  within  them  the  seeds  of  serious  disease. 
Nor  was  the  mental  discipline  of  the  children  of  a  much 
healthier  kind.  As  an  illustration,  Greorge  Combe,  in  the 
Life  of  his  brother,  recently  published,  gives  the  following 
picture  of  the  Sabbath,  as  spent  in  a  Scotch  family :  — 

"  The  gate  of  the  brewery  was  locked,  and  all  except  the 
most  necessary  work  was  suspended.  The  children  rose  at 
eight,  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  were  taken  to  the  West 
Church  at  eleven.  The  forenoon  service  lasted  till  one. 
There  was  a  lunch  between  one  and  two.  The  afternoon's 
service  lasted  from  two  till  four.  They  then  dined ;  and  after 
dinner,  portions  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
with  the  *  Proofs '  were  prescribed  to  be  learnt  by  heart  After 
these  had  been  repeated,  tea  was  served.  Next  the  children 
sat  round  a  table  and  read  the  Bible  aloud,  each  a  verse  in 
turn,  till  a  chapter  for  every  reader  had  been  completed. 
After  this,  sermons  or  other  pious  works  were  read  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  supper  was  served,  after  which  all  retired  to 
rest  Jaded  and  exhausted  in  brain  and  body  as  the  chil- 
dren were  by  the  performance  of  heavy  tasks  at  school 
during  six  days  of  the  week,  these  Sundays  were  no  days 
of  rest  to  them." 

From  a  private  school,  Andrew  Combe  proceeded  to  the 
High  School,  and  then  he  was  placed  apprentice  to  an 
Edinburgh  surgeon.  He  was  singularly  obstinate  in  connec- 
tion with  his  entry  upon  his  profession.  Although  he  had 
chosen  to  be  "  a  doctor,"  when  finally  asked  "  what  he  would 
be,"  his  answer  in  the  vernacular  Scotch  was,  "  I  'U  no  be 
naething."  He  would  give  no  further  answer ;  and  after  all 
kinds  of  "  fleechin  "  and  persuading  were  tried,  he  at  length 
had  to  be  carried  by  force  out  of  the  house,  to  begin  hu 
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professional  career  i  His  father  and  brothei  Gk;orge,  after- 
wards liis  biographer,  with  a  younger  brother,  James,  per- 
formed this  remarkable  duty.  George  thus  describes  the 
scene. 

A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  what  was  to  be  done ; 
and  again  it  was  resolved  that  Andrew  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  conquer,  seeing  that  he  still  assigned  no  reason  for 
Ilia  resistance.  He  was,  therefore,  lifted  from  the  ground ; 
he  refused  to  stand ;  but  his  father  supported  one  shoulder, 
George  carried  the  other,  and  his  younger  brother,  James, 
pushed  him  on  behind ;  and  in  this  fashion  he  was  carried 
from  the  house,  through  the  brewery,  and  several  hundred 
yards  along  the  high  road,  before  he  placed  a  foot  on  the 
ground.  His  elder  brother  John,  observing  what  was  pass- 
ing, anxiously  inquired,  "  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  James  re- 
plied, "  We  are  taking  Andrew  to  the  doctor.**  "  To  the 
doctor!  what's  the  matter  with  him,  —  is  he  ill,  James?" 
**  O,  not  at  all, — we  are  taking  him  to  make  him  a  doctor.** 
At  last,  Andrew's  sense  of  shame  prevailed,  and  he  walked 
quietly.  His  father  and  George  accompanied  him  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  house;  Andrew  was  introduced  and  received, 
and  his  father  left  him.  George  inquired  what  had  passed 
in  Mr.  Johnston's  presence.  "  Nothing  particular,"  replied 
his  father ;  "  only  my  conscience  smote  me  when  Mr.  John- 
ston 'hoped  that  Andrew  had  come  quite  willingly 'I  I 
replied,  that  I  had  given  him  a  solemn  promise  that,  if  he  did 
not  like  the  profession  after  a  trial,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  it**  "  Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Johnston ;  and  Andrew 
was  conducted  to  the  laboratory.  Andrew  returned  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  the  next  morning  without  being  asked  to  do  so ; 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  fond  of  his  profession. 

In  a  touching  letter  to  Greorge,  written  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  above  event,  he  thanked  him  cordially  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  sending  him  to  a  liberal  profession ;  and 
he  confesses  that  he  really  ^  wished  and  meant  to  be  a  doc 
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tOT,*'  notwithstanding  his  absurd  way  of  showing  hia  billing* 
ness.  Always  ready,  as  both  he  and  liis  brother  were,  to 
account  for  everything  phrenologically,  he  attributed  tha 
resistance  on  the  occasion  to  Wit  and  Secretiveness.  **I 
recollect  well,"  he  says  in  the  letter  referred  to,  "  that  my 
habitual  phrase  was,  *  I  '11  no  be  naething.'  This  was  un>- 
Tersally  construed  to  mean,  ^  I '11  be  naething.'  The  tree 
meaning  I  had  in  view  was  what  the  words  bore, '  I  wlU  be 
tomething  ; '  and  the  clew  to  the  riddle  was,  that  my  Wit  was 
tickled  at  school  by  the  rule  that  <  two  negatives  make  aa 
affirmative^'  and  I  was  diverted  with  the  mystification  their 
use  and  literal  truth  produced  in  this  instance.  In  no  one 
instance  did  mortal  man  or  woman  hear  me  say  seriously, 
(if  ever,)  '  I  '11  be  naething.'  All  this  is  as  clear  to  me  as 
if  of  yesterdajr's  occurrence,  and  the  donlle  entendre  was  a 
source  of  internal  chuckling  to  me.  You  may  say,  Why, 
then,  so  unwilling  to  go  to  Mr.  Johnston's?  That  is  a 
natural  question,  and  touches  upon  another  feature  alto- 
gether. I  was  a  dour  [stubborn]  boy,  when  not  taken  in 
the  right  way,  and  for  a  time  nothing  would  then  move  me. 
Once  committed,  I  resolved  not  to  yield,  and  hence  the 
laughable  extravaganza  which  ensued." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Andrew  Combe  went  to  live  with 
his  elder  brother  George,  who  in  1812  began  practising  as 
Writer  to  the  Signet  This  was  an  advantage  to  Andrew,  in 
point  of  health,  and  was  a  convenience  to  him  in  attending 
his  place  of  busmess,  and  also  the  medical  lectures  in  the 
University.  In  his  letters  to  his  brother,  written  in  after 
life,  Andrew  often  referred  with  r^ret  to  the  neglect  of 
ventilation,  ablution,  and  bathing,  in  his  father^s  ftonily;  to 
which  he  attributed  the  premature  deaths  of  the  greater 
number,  and  the  impaired  ccmstitutions  oi  the  few  who  sur- 
vived. "  Our  parents,"  he  said  in  one  letter, "  erred  from 
sheer  ignorance ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  mechanical 
and  tradesmaui-like  views  of  a  medical  man  jv1m>  could  see 
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fkO  these'  causes  of  disease  existing,  and  producing  these 
results  year  after  year,  without  its  ever  occurring  to  hiBH 
that  it  was  part  of  his  solemn  duty  to  warn  his  employersi 
and  try  to  remedy  the  evil?  All  parties  were  anxious  to 
cure  the  disease,  but  no  one  sought  to  remove  its  causes ; 
and  yet  so  entirely  were  the  causes  within  the  control  of 
rea^n  and  knowledge, .  that  my  conviction  has  long  been 
complete,  that,  if  we  had  been  properly  treated  fix>m  infancy, 
we  should,  even  with  the  constitutions  we  possessed  at  birth« 
have  survived  in  health  and  active  usefulness  to  a  good  old 
ege,  unless  cut  off  by  some  acute  disease."  But  nearly  all 
medical  men  were  alike  empirical  in  those  days«  They 
merely  attacked  the  symptoms  which  presented  themselves ; 
and  when  these  were. overcome,  their  task  w^s  accomplished* 
That  medical  men  are  now  so  careful  in  directing  theiir 
nxeasures  towards  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  dis* 
ease,  we  have  to  thank  Dn  Combe,  Edwin  Chadwick,  and 
other  popular  writers  and  laborers  in  the  cause  of  Publio 
Health. 

At  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  Andrew  Combe  passed  at 
Surgeona'  Hall  He  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  ii  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  been  then  only  commencing 
his  studies.  Shortly  afler.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  phrenologist, 
visited  Edinburgh,  and  attracted  many  ardent  admirers,  of 
whom  George  Combe,  then  a  young  man,  shortly  became  one. 
Andrew,  like  most  of  the  medical  men  of  the  day,  was  at  fisrt 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  new  science ;  but  before  many  yeard 
had  passed,  he  too  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim. He  afterwards  attributed  much  of  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  and  character  to  his  study  of  this  science,  and 
to  the  practical  application  of  its  principles  to  his  own  case« 
In  1817  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Dupuy- 
tren,  Alibert,  Esquirol,  Richerand,  and  other  celebrated  men* 
He  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and 
pursued  his  obs^ervations  and  studies  in  Phrenology.     Ffqib 
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Paris,  he  proceeded  with  a  friend  on  a  walking  tour  throng^ 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy.  Disregarding  the  la^'S 
of  health,  he  injured  his  delicate  constitution  hy  exposure, 
irregular  diet,  and  over-fatigue ;  and  on  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, shortly  afler,  he  was  seized  with  a  serious  illness, 
the  beginning  of  long-continued  lung  disease.  He  removed 
for  a  season  to  the  south  of  England,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Italy,  wintering  at  Leghorn.  There  his  cough  left  him,  and 
he  regained  liis  health  and  strength  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to 
practise  for  a  time  as  a  physician  among  the  English  in  that 
town  and  Pisa.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1823,  he  regu- 
larly settled  down  in  that  city  as  a  medical  practitioner. 

In  this  profession  he  was  very  successfuL  His  quiet  man- 
ner, suavity,  and  kindness,  good  sense,  attention,  professional 
abilities,  and  gentlemanly  demeanor,  secured  him  many 
friends ;  and  he  won  them  to  his  heart  by  his  truthful  can- 
dor, and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  sought  to  obtain  their 
intelligent  co-operation  in  the  remedial  measures  which  he 
thought  proper  to  employ.  He  deemed  it  as  much  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  instruct  his  patients  as  to  the  conditions  which 
regulate  the  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  organs,  as  to  admin- 
ister drugs  to  tliem  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their  inmiediate 
ailments.  But  he  found  great  obstacles  in  his  way,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  previous  ignorance  of  most  people — even 
those  considered  well  educated  —  as  to  the  simplest  laws 
which  regulate  the  animal  economy.  Hence  he  very  early 
felt  the  necessity  of  improving  this  department  of  elementary 
instruction ;  and  with  that  view  he  set  about  composing  his 
works  on  popular  physiology.  His  first  appearance  as  an 
author  was  in  the  pages  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, — an 
excellent  periodical  now  defunct  To  the  subject  of  Phrenol- 
ogy he  devoted  considerable  attention,  and  soon  became  known 
as  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  Some  of  his  friends  told  him 
that  he  would  injure  his  professional  standing  and  connect 
tion  by  the  prominency  of  his  advocacy  of  the  new  views: 
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but  he  persevered,  nevertheless,  ^  firmly  trusting  in  the  sus- 
taining power  of  truth ; "  and  he  afterwards  found  that,  in- 
stead of  being  professionally  injured,  he  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  labor  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  science.  To  Phrenology  he  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  direction  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  hygi- 
enic principles ;  and  after  his  mind  had  been  fairly  opened 
to  the  importance  of  those  principles,  he  not  only  reduced 
them  to  practice  in  his  own  personal  habits,  but  labored  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  them  among  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

In  the  midst  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
Combe  was  more  than  once  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
home  and  going  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Dis- 
ease had  fixed  upon  his  lungs,  and  he  felt  that  his  life  could 
only  be  preserved  by  removing  to  a  milder  air.  He  trav- 
elled to  Paris,  to  Orleans,  to  Nantes,  to  Lyons,  to  Naples,  to 
Rome,  returning  rather  improved,  but  with  his  lungs  ftill  of 
tubercles.  For  many  years  his  life  hung  as  by  a  thread,  and 
it  was  only  by  his  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of  health 
that  he  was  enabled  to  survive.  In  his  work  on  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Physiology,"  speaking  of  the  advantages  experi- 
enced in  his  own  person  of  paying  implicit  obedience  to  the 
physiological  laws,  he  says :  "  Had  he  not  been  fully  aware  of  ^ 
the  gravity  of  his  own  situation,  and,  from  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  physiological  laws 
to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  life,  disposed  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  superior  advantages  of  fulfilling  them,  as  the 
direct  dictates  of  Divine  Wisdom,  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  persevere  in  the  course  chalked  out  for  him,  with  that 
ready  and  long-enduring  regularity  and  cheerfulness  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  their  successful  fulfilment  and 
results.  And,  therefore,  he  feels  himself  entitled  to  call  upon 
those  who,  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  are  apt 
after  a  time  to  disregard  all  restrictions,  to  take  a  sounder 
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view  of  tlieir  true  position,  to  make  tbemselves  acqualkited 
with  the  real  dictates  of  the  organic  laws ;  and  having  doae 
so,  to  yield  them  full,  implicit,  and  perseyering  obedience,  ia 
the  certain  assurance  that  they  will  reap  their  reward  in  re- 
newed health,  if  recoyerj  be  still  possible ;  and  if  not,  that 
they  will  thereby  obtain  more  peace  of  mind  and  bodily  ease 
than  by  any  other  means  which  they  can  use.** 

Dr.  Combe's  first  published  book  was  on  "Phrenology 
applied  to  the  Treatment  of  Insanity."  It  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1831,  and  proved  very  successful,  being  soon  out  of 
print  His  second  book  was  on  "  The  Principles  of  Physiol- 
ogy,'' 8<Hne  chapters  of  which  were  first  published  in  the 
Phrenological  JoumaL  This  book  .was  published  in  1834 
Among  the  booksellers  it  was  regarded  with  aversion.  It 
was  one  of  the  successful  books  which  booksellers  sometimes 
reject  The  first  edition,  of  750  copies,  and  a  second  edition, 
of  1,000  copies,  both  piinted  at  the  author's  exp<Hise,  were 
sold  off;  when  Dr.  Combe  offered  to  dispose  of  the  c<^yright 
to  John  Murray,  without  naming  terms.  Mr.  Murray,  and 
all  the  other  X«ond<m  publishers  who  were  applied  to,  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  copyright} 
and  the  author  went  on  publishing  the  book  at  his  own  ex* 
pense.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  bpok  had  a  great  run : 
about  30,000  copies  were  sold  in  England,  besides  numerous 
editions  in  the  United  States. 

Although  Dr.  Combe  was  enabled  at  intervals  to  resmne  hb 
practice  in  Edinburgh,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  it  fi\>m 
time  to  time  for  the  benefits  of  a  Continental  residence ;  until, 
m  1836,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Physi* 
cian  to  the  King  oi  the  Belgians,  believing  that  a  residence 
at  Brussels  might  possibly  suit  his  constitution.  But  his 
health  again  gave  way  on  reaching  Brussels,  and  he  was 
shortly  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  appointment,— 
preserving,  however,  the  honorary  office  g(  Consulting  Phy* 
iician  to  the  Belgian  Court     Dumg  the  leisure  which  tht 
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oessation  &om  professional  pursuits  afforded  hm,  he  prepared 
his  next  work,  on  "  The  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  anoth^ 
highly  successful  book.  And  in  1840  appeared  his  last  work» 
on  "  The  Physiological  and  Moral  Mans^gement  of  Infancy.** 
All  these  books  have  had  a  large  circulation  in  England  and 
in  America,  besides  having  been  translated  and  circulated 
largely  in  Continental  countries. 

In  1841  Dr.  Combe  was  again  attacked  with  haBm<^tysisy 
or  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
gradual  and  steady  decline.  As  he  himself  said,  ^  I  believe 
I  am  going  slowly  and  gently  down  hillJ'  He  continued, 
however,  to  live  for  several  years.  In  1842  and  1843,  he 
pcdd  two  visits  to  Madeira,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy  s 
and  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  enabled  to  travel 
about,  a  pallid  invalid,  taking  a  deep  interest  meanwhile 
in  all  useful  public  and  social  movements.  His  judgment 
seemed  to  grow  stronger,  and  his  insight  into  men  and  things 
clearer,  as  his  bodily  powers  decayed.  On  aU  topics  connect- 
ed with  education,  as  his  correspondence  shows,  he  took  an 
especially  lively  interest.  In  1847  he  made  a  voyage  to 
New  York,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother 
William,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  States ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  climate  proved  too  trying  for  his  enfeebled  consti- 
tution, and  he  almost  immediately  took  ship  again  for  Eng- 
land. The  last  literary  labor  in  which  he  occupied  himself 
WS&  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  While  in  the 
States,  he  had  been  sickened  by  the  accounts  of  the  ravages 
which  the  ship-fever  had  made  among  the  poor  Irish  emi- 
grants, and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before 
iho  public  in  an  article  in  the  Times.  Writing  to  a  com 
merchant  in  Liverpool,  on  his  return  home,  for  information 
as  to  the  regulations  of  emigrant  ships,  he  said :  **  I  have  not 
yet  regained  either  my  ordinary  health  or  power  of  thinking, 
and,  consequently,  find  writing  rather  heavy  work ;  but  my 
spirit  is  moved  by  the  horrible  details  from  Quebec  and  New 
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York,  and  /  cannot  rest  without  doing  something  in  the  mat^ 
terr  The  letter  in  which  this  passage  occarred  was  the  last 
that  Dr.  Combe  wrote.  His  article  had  meanwhile  been 
hastily  prepared,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  17th 
of  September,  1847,  occupying  nearly  three  columns  of  that 
paper.  He  was  interrupted,  even  while  he  was  writing  it, 
by  a  severe  attack  of  the  diarrhoea,  from  which  he  died,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1847.  His  dying 
hours  were  peaceful,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered,  when  he 
could  scarcely  articulate,  were,  "  Happy,  happy  I " 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  an  eminently  useful 
man,  who,  without  the  lud  of  any  brilliant  qualities,  and 
merely  by  the  exercise  of  industry,  good  sense,  and  well- 
cultivated  moral  feelings,  was  enabled  to  effect  a  large 
amount  of  good  during  his  lifetime,  and  beneficially  to  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  mankind,  it  may  be  for  generatioiis 
to  come.  « 
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TH£  foUowing    sonnet,  addressed  hj  Walter  Savage 
I/fjidor  to  Bobert  Browning,  blends  the  just  judgment 
of  tho  critic  witk  the  tender  admiration  of  the  friend :  — - 

**  There  is  delight  in  singing,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer:  and  there  is  delight 
In  praising,  thoagh  the  praiser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  praised  far  off  him,  far  above. 
Sbalcespeare  is  not  onr  poet,  but  the  world*8, 
Therefore  on  him  no  speech !  and  brief  for  thee, 
Browning!    Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  onr  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse.    But  warmer  climes 
Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing:  the  breeze 
Of  Alpine  heights  thou  playest  with,  borne  on 
Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 
The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song.*' 

A  little  piece  of  Browning's,  entitled  "  Home  Thoughts, 
firom  Abroad,"  shows  liow  this  stout  traveller  along  the  com- 
mon roads  of  England  remembered,  far  awaj  in  Italy,  whal 
he  saw  and  heard  at  home :  — 

"  0,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April  *s  there. 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  —  now ! 
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**  And  aft«r  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows, -» 
Hark !  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field,  and  scatters  on^the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops,  —  at  the  bent  spray^s  edge,  — 
That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  oyer, 
Lest  yon  shoiild  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  owetoss  rapture  I 

"  And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 
^  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-fiower  I^** 

Miv  Brawniog  waa  bora  in  Camberwellt  a  sv^urb  oC 
London,  in  the  year  1812.  His  father  was  a  Dissenter,  and 
he  received  his  collegiate  education  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity, afler  which,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  he  visited 
Italy.  Here,  first  and  last,  he  has  spent  many  years,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  poems  are  inspired  by  Italian  scenes 
and  legends.  They  show  that  his  inquiring  eye  and  active 
step  have  been  busy,  not  only  in  the  libraries  aixd  closets  ci 
that  storied  land,  but  along  the  highways  and  bypaths  and 
among  the  common  people  of  the  country.  His  first  pub- 
lished work  was  "  Paracelsus,"  which  appeared  in  1835.  It 
is  a  dramatic  poem,  of  a  strikingly  original  character,  of  the 
class  to  which  belong  Prometheus,  Faust,  Festus,  and  other 
works,  in  which  poets  of  all  ages  have  sought  to  penetirate 
the  mysteries  of  existence  and  of  human  destiny.  The 
Paracelsus  of  history,  who  is  physician,  alchemist,  quack, 
juggler,  drunkard,  and  the  father  of  modem  chemistry,  ap- 
pears in  this  poem  as  a  high  aild  sovereign  intellect  aspiring 
after  the  secrets  of  the  world,  yet  dying  disappointed  and 
heart-broken,  having  forfeited  success  by  seeking  to  tran- 
scend the  necessities  and  limitations  of  humanity,  instead 
of  patiently  working  within  them.  This  poem  drew  towards 
Mi\  Browning  the  immediate  attention  of  the  critics,  ever  oo 
the  look-out  for  the  coming  great  poet.     On  the  whole,  they 
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xetxived  Paraoelsus  kindly,  and  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
England  and  America  have  agreed  that  it  contains  much  fine 
poetrj,  as  well  as  nice  metaphysical  thought  In  1837  Mr. 
Browning  published  ^  StrafR>rd/'  a  purely  Engli^  tragedy, 
whichy  although  placed  upon  the  stage  by  Mr.  Macready, 
who  represented  the  principal  character,  did  hot  meet  with 
great  success.  Three  years  afterwards  i^peared  "  Sordello^" 
anotiier  dramatic  poem,  upcm  which  various  opinions  have 
been  pronounced.  Most  oi  the  current  criticism  of  the  time 
is  Vritten  in  a  hurry,  and  "  Sordello  "  was  not  to  be  digested 
or  even  read  in  a  day.  It  was  rough,  tangled,  and  to  a  large 
degree  unintelligible  to  most  readers.  Some  students  of 
poetry  who  had  leisure  and  a  taste  for  occult  mysteries  tried 
their  hands  at  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  and  many  beautiful  passages.  But 
the  early  judgment  has  not  been  reversed  during  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  poem  was  given  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  best  description  (^  it  is  that  given  by  an 
American  critic,  who  says  it  was  a  fine  poem  befbre  the 
author  wrote  it  If  Mr.  Browning  had  stopped  here,  Ae 
world  would  not  have  recognized  him,  as  it  now  does,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  since  Shakespeare's  day.  He 
kept  on  writing,  and  between  1842  and  1846  produced, 
under  the  title  of  ^  Bells  and  Pmnegranates,"  a  series  of 
dramas  and  lyrics,  or  dramatic  poems,  for  the  lyrics  are  a» 
dramatic,  almost,  as  the  dramas,  upon  which  his  fame  thus 
for  chiefly  rests.  Hie  dramas  are  entitied  "  Pi{^  Passes," 
«  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  «  Colombe's  Birthday," 
«  A  Blot  m^the  'Scutcheon,"  ^^The  Return  of  the  Druses," 
^  Luria,"  and  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy."  In  these  poems,  Mr. 
Browning,  displays  that  depth,  clearness,  minuteness,  and 
universality  of  vision,  that  power  of  revealing  the  object  of 
his  thought  without  revealing  himself,  that  force  of  imagina- 
tion which  "  turns  the  common  dust  of  servile  opportunity  to 
gold,"  and  that  humor  which  sees  remote  and  fanciful  re  . 
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Bemblances  and  develops  their  secret  relationship  to  each 
other,  which  constitute  the  true  poet  and  the  great  dramatist. 
The  ^  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  is  a  piteous  tragedy.  It  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1843,  but  its  success  was  mod- 
erate. This  proves  only  that  the  applause  of  the  pit  is  not 
the  test  of  dramatic  merit,  for  it  is  almost  a  perfect  work. 
^  Pippa  Passes  "  is  also  a  charming  poem.  In  it  occurs  the 
following  remarkable  figure,  startling  as  the  lightning  itse]£ 

"  OrmfA  (to  herparammtr), 
"  Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  yon  recollect; 
Swift  rao  the  searching  tempest  overhead; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  through  the  pine-tree  roof,  —  here  burnt  and  there. 
As  if  God*s  messenger  through  the  close  wood  screen 
Plunged  and  re  plunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me.** 

Some  of  the  lyrics  and  romances  included  in  this  oollec* 
Hon  of  poems  have  passed  into  the  school-books  and  standard 
collections  of  poetry;  for  instance,  "The  Pied  Piper  ci 
Hamelin,"  "  How  they  brought  the  Grood  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aiz,"  and  "The  Lost  Leader;"  while  others,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister"  and  "Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis,"  display  a 
quaintness  of  humor  which  makes  them  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading.  The  following  little  piece  shows  with  what  quick 
and  rapid  strokes  Mr.  Browning  can  place  a  vivid  natural 
picture  and  a  bit  of  personal  experience  before  the  eye  c^ 
the  reader :  — 

"MEETING  AT  NIGHT.  « 


"  The  gray  sea  and  the  long,  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon,  largo  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 
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n. 

** Then  a  mile  of  Trarm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch, 
And  bine  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each !  *' 

In  1350  Mr.  Browning  published  a  poem  in  two  parts, 
entitled  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day.**  It  deals  with 
theological  problems,  and  expresses  some  phases  of  the 
authored  spiritual  experience  with  great  force  and  vividness. 
It  also  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Browning  puts  into  melodious  verse  the  elaborate 
niceties  of  a  metaphysical  argument,  diversifying  it  with  pic- 
turesque and  humorous  descriptions.  Some  of  the  pictures 
of  country-  people  and  rural  life  are  as  faithful  and  minute 
as  those  of  Crabbe.  And  here  is  a  sketch  of  a  Grdttingen 
Rationalist  Professor,  which  exhibits  the  same  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  detail,  with  a  touch  of  the  author^s  peculiai 
humor :  — 

**  But  hist!  — a  buzzhig  and  emotion  I 

All  settle  themselves,  the  whUe  ascends 

By  the  creaking  rail  to  the  lecture  desk, 

Step  by  step,  deliberate 

Because  of  his  cranium's  overweight, 

Three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque, 

If  I  have  proved  an  accurate  guesser, 

The  hawk-nosed,  high-cheek-boned  Professor. 

I  felt  at  once  as  if  there  ran 

A  shoot  of  love  from  my  heart  to  the  man,  «- 

That  sallow,  virgin-minded,  studious 

Martyr  to  mild  enthusiasm. 

As  he  uttered  a  kind  of  cough-preludioos 

That  woke  my  sympathetic  spasm, 

(Beside  some  spitting  that  made  me  sorrj,) 

And  stood,  surveying  his  auditory, 
-  With  a  wan,  pure  look,  well-nigh  celestiaL  •» 

—  Those  blue  eyes  had  survived  so  much! 

While,  under  the  foot  they  could  not  smutch, 

Lay  all  the  fleshly  and  the  bestiaL 
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Over  he  bowed,  and  arranged  his  notes, 

Till  the  auditory*8  clearing  of  throats 

Was  done  with,  died  into  a  silence ;« 

And,  when  each  glance  was  upward  sent, 

Each  bearded  mouth  compo^d  intent, 

And  a  pin  might  be  heard  drop  half  a  mile  hence,— 

He  pushed  back  higher  his  spectacles. 

Let  the  eyes  stream  out  like  lamps  from  cells, 

And  giving  his  head  of  hair  —  a  hake 

Of  undressed  tow,  for  color  and  quantity  — 

One  rapid  and  impatient  shake. 

As  our  own  young  Enghiad  adjusts  »  jaunty  tie^ 

<When  about  to  impart,  on  mature  digestion^ 

Some  thrilling  View  of  the  surplus  question,) 

—  The  Professor^s  grave  voice,  sweet  though  hoarse, 

Brc^e  into  his  Christmas-eve^s  discourse." 

HJr.  browning's  latest  work  is  entitled  '^  Men  and  Women/* 
B  is  a  eoUection  of  Mty  poans,  wkicli  di^>la7  ^  ^^  ™^ 
•sd  Tarioufl  qualities  of  Ms  genius.  We  quote  one  of  the 
Inost  plea^g  of  the  poems  in  this  volume :  — 

EVELYN  HOPE. 

I. 

**  Beautiful  Evelyn  Hq)e  is  deadi 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour; 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flow«r, 
Beginning  to  die  too  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think,  ~~ 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hlng^'8  chink. 

n. 

'*  Sixteen  yeairs  old  when  she  died! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  1117  nanlQ,  — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love:  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aii% 
Duties  enough  and  Htde  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir,— 
Tfli  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares^ 

And  tha  aweet  white  brow  ia  all  of  lur. 
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nu 

*  Ii  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  tree, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made,  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew,— 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  tiie  world  diverged  so  widto^ 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be  told? 

We  were  fellow-mortals,  naught  beside  ? 


«*  No.  iadeed !  for  God  i^ore 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates ^the  love  to  reward  the  love,— 

I  daim  you  still,  fbr  ray  own  love's  sake  I 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few,— 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  tinae  be  come  for  taking  you. 

V. 

*  But  the  time  will  come,  —  at  last  it  will,  — 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  saji 
hi  <3ie  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine, 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red^ « 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine, 

la  the  new  Hfe  come  in  1^  <dd  one's  stead* 


**  I  have  livedo  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  tiun; 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Bansacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes; 
Tet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  missed,  or  itself  missed  me,  — 
And  I  wfmt  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see ! 

VII. 

*  I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold, — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank,  young  smut^ 
And  the  red  young  mou^  and  the  hair's  yomig  g(^ 
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So,  bush,  —  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep,  — 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 

There,  that  is  our  secret!  go  to  sleep; 
You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand.** 

The  last  piece  in  <*  Men  and  Women  "  is  a  beautiful  love 
poem  addressed  to  E.  B.  B.,  the  poef  s  wife.  In  November, 
1846,  Mr.  Browning  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
of  whom  a  biographical  sketch  is  included  in  this  volume. 
Since  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  gener- 
allj  resided  at  Casa  Guidi  inJElorence,  but  thej  occasion- 
ally pass  a  winter  in  Rome.  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard,  an 
American  author,  sajs :  ^  A  happier  home  and  a  more  per- 
fect union  than  theirs  -it  is  not  easy  to  imagine ;  and  this 
completeness  arises,  not  onlj  from  the  rare  qualities  which 
each  possesses,  but  from  their  adaptation  to  each  other.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  know  such  beings,  singly  and  separately, 
but  to  see  their  powers  quickened,  and  their  happines.'i 
rounded  by  the  sacred  tie  of  marriage,  is  a  cause  for  pecu- 
liar and  lasting  gratitude.  A  union  so  complete  as  theirs  — 
in  which  the  mind  has  nothing  to  crave  nor  the  heart  to  sigh 
for  —  is  cordial  to  behold  and  soothing  to  remember.** 

Mr.  Browning^s  thoughtful  lines  on  the  perishableness  of 
fame  may  sadden  the  minds  of  ambitious  poets :  — 

**  See,  as  the  prettiest  graves  will  do  in  time, 
Our  poet*8  wants  the  freshness  of  its  prime; 
Spite  of  the  sexton's  browsing  horse,  the  sods 
Have  struggled  through  its  binding  osier-rods; 
Headstone  and  half-sunk  footstone  lean  awry. 
Wanting  the  brick-work  promised  by  and  by; 
How  the  minute  gray  lichens,  plate  o*er  plate, 
Have  softened  down  the  crisp-cut  name  and  date!  ** 

Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jeffrey  uttered  a  lament  over  the 
forgotten  poets ;  forgotten  merely  because  there  was  not 
room  in  men's  memories  for  them.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  Campbell  and  Byron  and  Scott  and 
Crabbe  and  Sputhey,  and  the  other  poets  of  his  day,  mi^ 
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live,  in  unequal  proportions,  in  some  new  collections  of 
specimens.  But  the  posterity  of  1820,  sometimes  correcting 
hid  estimate,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  seems  still  to 
enjoy  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  as  well  as  ever.  And  we  are  confident 
that  Mr.  Browning's  dramas  and  lyrics  will  long  continue  to 
find  appreciative  readers,  and  that,  as  culture  and  taste  and 
love  of  pure  art  make  progress,  the  number  of  his  constant 
admirers  will  steadily  increase.  If  we  are  mistaken,  he 
must  be  consoled  with  the  phrase  from  Milton  which  is  ex- 
pected to  soothe  all  great  and  unpopular  poets  ;  for  he  may 
safely  rely  till  the  end  of  time  upon  his  ^  fit  audience,  thou|^ 
few." 


17 
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EDWIN  CHADWICK  has  not  yet  received  ordinmy 
justice  from  his  contemporaries.  He  is  one  of  tte 
most  Indefatigable  and  successful  workers  of  the  age,  and  ha3| 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  man  beneficially  Inflo* 
enced  the  legislation  of  his  time  ;  yet  we  hear  less  of  him  than 
we  do  of  many  a  fifth-rate  Parliamentary  babbler.  "We  do  not 
know  much  about  his  birth  or  ancestry ;  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  small  consequence.  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  bom 
near  Manchester,  and  belongs  to  a  Lancashire  family.  He 
received  his  education  chiefly  in  London,  and,  having  chosen 
the  law  for  his  profession,  he  was  enrolled  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  There  he  "  ate  his 
way,"  as  the  saying  goes,  to  the  Bar ;  maintaining  himself, 
as  Lord  Campbell  at  one  time  in  his  life  did,  by  reporting 
and  writing  for  the  daily  press.  He  was  not  a  man  of  bril- 
liant powers,  nor  of  any  extraordinary  amount  of  learning. 
But  he  was  a  most  sagacious  and  persevering  man,  and  wu 
ready  to  confront  any  amount  of  labor  in  prosecuting  an  ob- 
ject, no  matter  how  remote  its  attainment  might  at  first  sigfaft 
appear. 

At  an  early  period  in  his  career,  Edwin  Chadwick  became 
possessed  of  an  Idea.  And  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  thor- 
oughly possessed  by  an  idea,  provided  its  aim  and  end  be  be- 
neficent. It  gives  a  color  and  a  bias  to  the  whole  of  a  man's 
life.  The  idea  was  not  a  new  one ;  but  being  now  taken  up 
by  an  earnest,  energetic,  and  hard-working  man,  there  ms 
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lKq>e  for  the  practical  working  o\it  of  this  idea  in  the  actual 
life  of  humanitj.  The  idea  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Sanitary  Idea,  —  the  germ  of  the  sanitary  movement 

We  must  now  briefly  state  how  he  worked  his  way  to  the 
practical  realization  of  lus  idea,  in  the  sanitary  movement. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Morgan,  the  government  actuary,  having 
been  examined  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  government   annuity^tables,  stated  that^ 
though  the  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes  had  improved, 
their  "  expectation  of  life  **  had  not  lengthened.    This  be- 
ing diametrically  opposed  to  our  student's  idea,  he  forth- 
with set  to  work  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  govern^ 
ment  actuar/s  opinion.    He  laid  aside  for  a  time  the  dreary 
law  papers  on  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  entered  upon 
an  equally  dreary  course  of  reading  and  sifting  of  statistical 
documents,  blue-books,  life-tables,  and  population-tables.  His 
practice  of  sifting  evidence  for  the  attorneys  in  private  cases 
doubtless  helped  him  in  this  investigation.    He  bored  his  way 
through  the  cumbrous  pile,  working  his  way  to  the  light,  and 
bringing  an  accumulation  of  facts  from  the  most  unlooked- 
for  quarters,  to  illustrate  his  idea,  and  elucidate  his  master- 
thought.     The  result  was  published  in  an  able  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1828.    He 
there  demonstrated,  by  an  extraordinary  array  of  facts  and 
arguments,  that  the  circumstances  which  surround  human 
beings  mutt  have  an  influence  upon  their  health ;  that  health 
must  improve  with  an  improvement  of  these  circumstances ; 
that  many  of  those  circumstances  which  were  unfavorable  to 
the  healthy  lives  of  men  were  under  man's  control,  and 
capable  of  being  removed ;  that  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
the  diminution  of  the  ancestral  vice  of  hard  drinking,  the  in- 
crease of  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  improvements  in  medical 
science,  and  the  better  construction  of  streets  and  houses, 
mvst.  according  to  all  medical  and  popular  experience,  have 
contributed,  a  priori^  to  lengthen  life ;  and  these  he  proved 
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by  a  citation  of  facts  from  numerous  authentic  sources.  In 
short,  Mr.  Morgan  was  wrong.  The  "  expectancy  of  life,** 
as  is  now  universally  admitted,  has  improved  and  is  rapidly 
improving ;  but  it  was  never  thoroughly  demonstrated  until 
Edwin  Chadwick  undertook  the  discussion  and  argument  of 
the  entire  question. 

The  article  in  the  "Westminster  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  a  remarkable  tact  for  discovering 
the  qualities  of  men  ;  and  he  determined  to  enlist  Mr.  Chad- 
wick in  the  public  service.  Though  no  "  eloquent "  writer, 
Mr.  Chadwick's  pen  thus  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a  highly 
useful,  if  not  a  brilliant,  career  in  life.  Let  no  one  say  that 
the  Pen  has  lost  its  power  in  these  days ! 

Li  like  manner,  another  article,  which  Mr.  Chadwick  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Review,  in  1829,  on  "  Preventive  Po- 
lice," was  read  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  who  so  much  admired  it,  that  he  craved  an  introduction 
to  the  writer.  The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  friend- 
ship, that  lasted  without  interruption  until  the  death  of  the 
philosopher,  in  1832.  Mr.  Bentham  wished  to  engage  the 
whole  of  liis  young  friend's  time  in  assisting  hifti  with  the 
preparation  of  his  Administrative  Code,  and  he  offered  to 
place  him  in  independent  circumstances  if  he  would  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  his  works.  The 
offer  was,  however,  declined,  Mr.  Chadwick  probably  fore- 
seeing that  the  inheritance  of  the  old  jurist's  principles 
might  hinder  his  freedom  in  life ;  and,  with  a  manly  inde- 
pendence, he  doubtless  felt  desirous  of  carving  out  for 
himself  his  own  career. 

Mr.  Chadwick  completed  his  law  studies,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  November,  1830.  He  was  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  common  law,  occasionally  contributing 
articles  to  the  Westminster,  when  he  was,  in  1832,  appointed 
a  commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  South  wood  Smith 
and  Mi\  Tooke,  to  investigate  the  question  of  Factory  Labor, 
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wliich  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  Sadler  were  at  that  time 
strongly  pressing  on  public  attention.  The  sanitary  idea 
again  found  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  report  of  the 
conmiission,  which  referred  to  "  defective  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,**  and  the  like,  as  causes  of  disease,  — 
acting,  concurrently  with  excessive  toil,  to  depress  the  health 
and  shorten  the  lives  of  the  factory  population. 

In  the  same  year  (1882)  an  important  Commission  of 
Inquiry  was  appointed  by  Lord  Grey's  government,  in  refei> 
ence  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  and 
Wales.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  on  the 
subject;  and  the  districts  of  London  and  Berkshire  were 
allotted  to  him.  His  report,  which  was  published  in  the 
following  year,  is  a  model  of  what  a  report  should  be.  It  is 
full  of  information,  admirably  classified  and  arranged,  and 
so  racy,  by  virtue  of  the  facts  brought  to  light,  and  the  care 
taken  to  preserve  the  very  words  of  the  witnesses  as  they 
were  spoken,  that  the  report  may  be  read  with  interest  by 
even  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  blue-books. 

Mr.  Chadwick  showed  himself  so  thoroughly  master  of  the 
entire  subject,  —  his  suggestions  were  so  full  of  practical 
value,  —  that  he  was,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
report,  ^vanced  from  the  post  of  assistant  commissioner  to 
that  of  chief  commissioner :  and  he  largely  shared,  with  Mr. 
Senior,  in  the  labors  and  honors  of  the  commissioners'  report 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1884,  and  also  in 
the  famous  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  passed  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners were  substantially  adopted  and  formalized. 

One  may  venture  to  say  now,  without  fear  of  being  con- 
tradicted, that  that  law  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  modem  times.  And  yet 
no  law  was  more  unpopular  than  this  was  for  years  after  it 
Mas  enacted.     But  Mr.  Chadwick  never  ceased  to  have  per- 
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feet  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
bused,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  defending  and  establishing 
it  He  is,  indeed,  a  man  who  has  never  failed  in  the  coui^ 
age  needful  to  enable  him  to  do  the  right  thing,  even  though 
it  should  be  the  unpopular  thing.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
^  to  become  popular  is  an  easj  thing ;  but  to  do  unpopular 
justice,  —  that  reguirei  a  Man,"  And  Edwin  Qiadwick 
was  unquestionablj  such  a  man. 

While  burrowing  amidst  the  voluminous  evidence  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  sanitary  idea.  All  his 
reports  were  strongly  impressed  with  it ;  and  in  them  not  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  then  existing  pauperism  was  traced  to 
preventible  causes  of  disease.  Mr.  Chadwick's  minute  inves- 
tigations into  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population,  and 
of  the  poor  generally,  gave  him  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  evils  that  were  preying  on  the  community, 
carrying  them  prematurely  out  of  existence  by  fevers,  con- 
sumption, and  cholera;  and  the  sanitary  idea  took  firmer 
possession  of  his  mind  than  ever. 

One  day,  in  1838,  when  engaged  in  his  then  official  toci^ 
tion  of  Secretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  ''an  officer 
ci  the  Whitechapel  Union  entered  hastily  the  Board-ro(Hn 
of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  and,  with  a  troubled  counte- 
nance, informed  the  secretary  that  a  terrible  fever  had 
broken  out  around  a  stagnant  pool  in  Whitechapel;  that 
the  people  were  dying  by  scores;  and  that  the  extreme 
malignity  of  the  cases  gave  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
were  allied  to  Asiatic  cholera.  On  hearing  this  the  Board, 
at  our  sanitary  reformer's  instance,  immediately  appointed 
Drs.  Amott,  Kay,  and  Southwood  Smith  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  alarming  mortality,  and  generally  to  repc»t  <hi 
the  sanitary  condition  of  London.  Drs.  Amott  and  Kay 
sent  in  a  joint  report,  and  Dr.  Smith  a  separate  supple- 
mental one ;  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  the  pemidoos 
effects  of  the  foul  water  sold  in  London  were  ably  set  forth. 
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Hi«se  reports  wete  circulated  to  the  ext^t  of  4,000  or 
5,000  copies."  * 

This  inquiry  ripened  at  length  into  the  sanitary  inquiry^ 
into  which  IVir.  Chadwick  threw  his  prodigious  industry  and 
energy.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  "  as  to  the  best  meant 
of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force  in  England 
and  Wales;"  the  evidence  taken  in  which  inquiry  ^Ltk 
Chadwick  embodied  in  a  report  as  interesting  as  a  novel  of 
Dickens,  alfording  the  most  curious  insight  into  the  modes 
of  living,  the  customs  and  habits,  of  the  k>west  classes  <^ 
the  population.  When  this  questron  had  been  dismissed^ 
Mr.  Chadwick  proceeded  to  devote  himself  almost  e^clU'* 
fiively  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  —  the  Sanitary  Move- 
ment The  Bishop  of  London,  in  1839,  moved  in  thd 
LordS)  that  the  inquiry  which  had  been  made  at  Mr.  Chad-' 
wick's  instance  by  Drs-  Southwood  Smith,  Amott,  and  Kay, 
Into  the  sanitary  state  of  the  metropolis,  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  population,  city,  rural,  and  manufacturing,  of 
England  and  Wales.  Some  residents  in  Edinburgh  also 
petitioned  that  Scotland  might  be  included ;  and  accordingly, 
in  August,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  authorizing  them  by  royal  command 
to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  the  inquiry  into  pre* 
ventible  disease  which  had  already  been  gone  through  with 
in  regard  to  the  metropolis.  On  Mr.  Chadwick  devolved 
the  onerous  task  of  setting  on  foot  and  superintending  the 
inquiry  throughout,  of  sifting  evidence,  and  of  afterwards 
classifying  and  condensing  the  information  for  the  purposes 
of  publication. 

The  first  Report  on  the  Health  of  Towns  was  ready  for 
publication  in  1842  ;  and  its  preparation  was  altogether  the 
work  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  It  ought  to  have  appeared  as  the 
Official  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Board ;  but  as  the  oommis* 

*  Timet,  December  28, 1S51. 
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sioners  (some  of  whom  were  at  variance  with  Mr,  Chadwidt 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  New  Poor-Law) 
refused  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  document  which 
contained  much  that  must  necessarily  offend  many  influential 
public  bodies,  Mr.  Chadwick  took  the  responsibility  on  him- 
self, and  it  was  pubUshed  as  his  report,  —  which,  indeed,  it 
was,  —  and  accepted  from  him  as  such  by  the  conunissioi^ 
ers. 

The  amount  of  dry,  hard  work  encountered  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick in  the  preparation  of  this  and  his  other  reports  can 
scarcely  be  estimated,  except  by  those  who  know  something 
of  the  labor  involved  in  extracting  from  masses  of  evidence,^ 
written  and  printed,  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
only  the  most  striking  results  bearing  on  the  question  in 
hand  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  pubUcation.  The  moun- 
tains of  paper  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  thus  bored  through 
in  his  lifetime  are  immense;  and  could  they  nowrbe  pre- 
sented before  him  in  one  pile,  they  would  appall  even  hU 
Stout  heart  I 

The  sensation  excited  throughout  the  country  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Sanitary  Eeport  was  immense. 
Such  a  revelation  of  the  horrors  lying  concealed  beneath  the 
fair  surface  of  our  modem  Christian  civilization  had  never 
been  made  before.  But  Mr.  Chadwick  had  no  idea  <^ 
merely  exciting  a  sensation ;  he  had  an  object  in  view, 
which  he  persistently  pursued.  The  report  was  nothing, 
unless  followed  by  legislative  enactments,  which,  indeed, 
shortly  followed.  A  sanitary  party  wa^  formed ;  and  the 
ministers  for  the  time  being,  of  both  sides  in  politics,  were 
its  influential  leaders,  giving  practical  effect  to  the  sanitary 
idea. 

LIr.  Chadwick  followed  up  this  report  in  the  following 
year  by  another  elaborate  report  on  the  practice  of  interment 
of  towns,  —  a  work  which  extended  and  enforced  the  views 
of  Mr.  Walker  on  this  subject. 
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A  Sanitary  Commission  was  appointed  in  1844,  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  in  its  practical  bearings.  The 
Commission  published  two  reports,  with  a  view  to  legislation , 
but  the  Free-Trade  struggle  interfered,  and  little  was  done 
for  several  years.  Meanwhile  our  sanitary  reformer  was 
occupied  as  a  commissioner  in  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  metropolis.  This  Commission  published  three  reports, 
in  which  the  defective  drainage,  sewage,  and  water-supply 
of  London  were  discussed  in  detail;  and  these  have  recently 
been  followed  by  important  acts  of  le^slation. 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  any  description  of  I^Ir.  Chad- 
wick's  numerous  valuable  reports ;  but  will  mention  his 
report  (published  in  1845)  on  the  Drainage,  Paving,  Cleans- 
ing, and  Water-supply  of  Towns,  as  one  of  the  ablest  state 
papers  ever  issued  from  a  government  office. 

The  sanitary  idea  at  length  had  its  triumph  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  General  Board  of  Health  (of  which  Mr.  Chaxlwick 
was  a  member)  to  superintend  its  administration.  Numeiv 
ous  supplemental  measures  have  since  been  enacted,  with  a 
view  to  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  sanitary  principles 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Chadwick  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 
They  pubUshed  reports,  fi-om  time  to  time,  full  of  valuable 
information :  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  application  of 
sewage  water  to  agricultural  purposes;  on  Epidemic  Cholera; 
on  Quarantine;  on  Drainage;  on  Public  Lodging-Houses ; 
and  the  like.  The  sanitary  movement,  in  short,  became  a 
"great  fact;"  and  that  it  is  so,  we  have  mainly  to  thank 
Edwin  Chadwick,  the  missionary  of  the  Sanitary  Idea.  It 
is  true,  he  has  recently  been  summarily  dismissed  from  his 
position  of  influence  at  the  Board  of  Health,  —  partly 
through  spleen,  but  chiefly  because  of  his  own  unaccom- 
mc.ylating  nature,  —  unaccommodating  especially  to  petty 
local  authorities  and  individual  interests  opposed  to  the 
public  good.  But  with  all  thinking  and  impartial  men. 
17* 
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his  cliaracter  stands  as  high  as  it  did.  At  all  ey^ls^his 
works  will  remain. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  striking  instance  than  that  pre- 
sented  by  this  gentleman's  career,  of  the  large  amoimt  of 
good  which  a  man  strongly  possessed  by  a  beneficent  idea 
can  accomplish,  provided  he  have  only  the  force  of  pm-pose 
and  perseverance  to  follow  it  op.  Mr.  Chadwick  also  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  this  truth,  —  that  a  true  man,  of 
high  and  original  powers,  works  for  the  service  of  humanity 
and  not  for  the  honors  which  it  has  to  bestow.  Though  he 
is  not  an  actual  legislator,  he  has  nevertheless  been  the 
mover  of  more  ^vise  measures  than  any  legislator  of  our 
time.  He  has  possessed  the  legislature  with  his  leading 
Idea ;  and  he  has  created  a  public  opinion  out  of  doors  in 
favor  of  sanitary  reform  which  will  not  let  them  lag,  even  if 
they  would.  Take  him  in  all,  Edwin  Chadwick  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  practical  men.  K  he  be  not  esteemed  in 
future  times  as  a  Clarkson  or  a  Howard,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause he  has  not  deserved  this.  He  certainly  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  practical  benefactors  of  his 
kind. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  an  account  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  interview  which  took  place,  some  years  ago  be- 
tween Mr.  Chadwick  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whi<^ 
is  not  without  its  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1854^  a 
deputation  from  England,  of  whom  Mr.  Chadwick  was  one^ 
had  occasion  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  at  his  palace  of  St 
Cloud.  We  give  the  account  of  the  interview  exactly  as 
related  to  us  by  one  who  was  present,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  brmg  out  something  of  the  humor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick. 

The  appointment  was  arranged  for  Sunday  afternoon,  at  two 
o^ckick,  and  the  deputation  was  punctual    The  Empeioit^ 
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bdwever,  wda  engaged  cm  businesi  with  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  could  not  receive  them  for  nearly  an 
hour :  but,  with  prompt  decision,  he  ordered  the  Gallerieft 
^  Art  to  be  thrown  open,  and  trusted  the  gentlemen  from 
England  would  be  able  to  amuse  themselves  for  a  short  time* 
His  thoughtful  kindliness  was  well  calculated  to  make  A 
favorable  impression,  and  the  time  indeed  seemed  short  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  waiting*  On  enter- 
ing the  audience-chamber.  Lord  Cowley  handed  to  aft  attend* 
ttnt  the  names  of  those  forming  the  deputation,  who  took 
their  places  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
attendant  withdrew,  and  soon  aft^r  the  Emperor  entered  ac* 
companied  by  some  of  his  officers  of  state.  Lord  Cowley  in- 
troduced the  head  of  the  deputation  by  name,  who  read  an 
Address,  to  which  the  Emperor  replied  in  familiar  terms,  and 
then,  approaching  the  leader  of  the  deputation,  and  speaking  td 
him  by  name,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  bade  him 
welcome.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this,  because  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  hU  name  might  be  remembered. 
But  when  he  passed  along  the  semicircle,  and  shook  each  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  to  him  hj  name,  without  reference  to 
tiXij  document,  they  were  absolutely  amazed.  After  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  they  would  enjoy  their  visit  to  Paris 
the  Emperor  i*etumed  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  when  the  following 
dialdgue  took  place :  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  how  do  you  enjoy  Paris  ?  " 
"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  enjoy  Paiis  much,  and 
being  here  on  a  speciid  mission,  as  your  Majesty  is  aware, 
I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  faithfully,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry." 
"  I  hope  your  report  will  be  fAvorable,^Mr.  ChadwicL'* 
**  In  many  respects  entirely  so ;  but  in  othera  not    All 
i&at  meets  the  eye  is  beautiful,  and  I  find  much  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation.      But — "  and    here    Mr*  Chadwick 
pAused. 
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"Bat — I  suppose  you  were  about  to  add,  Mr.  Chadwick 
—  but  all  that  meets  the  nose  is  not  so  agreeable.**  (The 
Emperor  here  smiled,  —  so  did  the  deputation.) 

"  In  this  presence,"  repKed  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  saj  so  much,  but  jour  Majesty  has  ac- 
curately interpreted  the  thought  I  wished  to  convey." 

"  Could  you  suggest  any  remedy,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?  ** 

"  Undoubtedly,  your  Majesty !  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  the  drainage  of  Paris.  The  area  of  the  city  is  small, 
aiid  the  gradient  so  good,  that  the  system  might  be  made  the 
most  perfect,  and  the  Paris  atmosphere  the  purest  of  any 
dty  in  the  world." 

"  Would  you  dram  the  refuse  matter  of  Paris  into  the 
Seine,  as  you  drain  London  into  the  Thames,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?  * 

"  No,  your  Majesty ;  that  has  been  found  to  be  a  terrible 
mistake ;  and  we  are  about  to  entirely  change  the  system. 
We  have  in  England  a  town  drained  on  what  we  consider  a 
model  system.  I  refer  to  the  town  of  Rugby.  The  author- 
ities have  completed  their  drainage,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  an  enterprising  agriculturist,  who  pays  a 
certain  fixed  sum  per  annum  for  the  entire  sewage,,  of  which 
he  takes  possession  at  the  boundary  of  the  town,  and,  by 
means  of  pipes  laid  at  his  own  cost,  conveys  it  to  such  points 
of  his  farm  as  will  enable  him  best  to  spread  it  equally  all 
over  his  land.  And  the  result  is,  that  he  has  several  crops 
of  grass  in  each  year  of  immense  weight  and  value." 

"Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  your  enterprising 
agriculturist  spreads  that  unpleasant  stuff  on  the  green 
grass?" 

"  I  do,  your  Majesty." 

"  Then  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  sit  upon ! " 

The  whimsicality  of  this  remark  broke  down  all  restraint 
The  deputation  laughed  outright,  and  in  their  laughter  the 
Emperor  heartily  joined. 

Here  was  a  fine  opening  for  a  buoolic  member  of  the 
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deputation,  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportupity  of  stepping 
forward  to  enlighten  ihe  Emperor.  He  begged  to  assure  his 
Majesty  that  it  was  neither  unpleasant,  nor  dangerous  to 
health.  It  was  the  nature  of  all  vegetation  to  greedily  ab- 
sorb the  food  suitable  to  it  Sewage  matter  was  the  natural 
food  of  plants,  and  — 

The  Emperor,  however,  fearing  a  tedious  lecture  upon 
agricultural  chemistry,  suddenly  turned  from  his  new  friend, 
and  again  addressed  himself  to  his  imperturbable  inend 
Chadwick. 

"K  your  time  admits,  Mr.  Chadwick,  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  proceed,  and  give  me  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  the 
kow  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  will  allow  that,  of  all  places,  the  greatest  . 
demand  for  vegetables  of  every  variety  exists  in  Paris.  To 
ooonomize  labor,  and  thus  lessen  the  cost  of  a  prime,  neces- 
sity of  food,  is  a  question  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
your  Majesty.  The  surrounding  land  is  hungry  for  the  ref- 
use of  your  city,  and  every  visitor  cries,  *  Away  with  it ! ' 
By  a  proper  and  simple  system,  arrangements  might  be  made 
by  which,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  a  larger 
quantity  of  vegetables  might  be  produced  than  is  now  ob- 
tained from  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Your  houses  are  so  high, 
that  they  are  almost  like  perpendicular  streets,  and  half  drain 
themselves  by  simple  gravity.  The  gradients  are  all  good, 
and  only  require  the  necessary  pipes  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  your  Majesty  wills 
it,  the  work  is  half  done." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the  gentlemen  present ; 
and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  make  your  stay  in  Paris  more 
pleasant,  let  your  wishes  be  made  known  through  the  Minis- 
ter,  and  they  shall  be  promptly  attended  to.  I  shall  appoint 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  question  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
introduced ;  and  should  they  find  it  necessary  to  visit  London 
for  further  information,  I  assume  they  may  reckon  upon  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  of  this  deputation  ?  " 
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A  promise  to  that  effect  iras  given ;  and  here  the  !nt^ 
Tiew  might  have  closed.  But  Mr.  Chadwick  desired  another 
last  Tf ord,  and,  moving  a  step  in  advance,  he  said :  ^-^ 

'^  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  brick^ 
and  left  it  marble ;  but  it  will  be  a  greater,  a  wiser,  and  a 
prouder  boast,  if,  in  the  time  to  come,  it  can  be  trulj  said, 
*  The  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  foimd  Paris  offensivel  j 
odorous,  and  left  it  sweet  I " 

The  Emperor  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  these  parting 
words  of  the  sanitary  philosopher,  and  the  deputation  with* 
drew  amidst  general  hilarity* 

The  unexpected  frankness,  familiarity,  and  humor  of  thd 
Emperor^  during- the  interview,  astonished  everybody;  and^ 
to  judge  from  the  look  of  surprise  which  the  faces  of  his 
attendants  expressed,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  to  them 
an  unusual  scene.  That  Louis  Napoleon  thoroughly  ent^^ 
into  the  spirit  of  the  interview,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Bnl 
whether  he  laughed  with,  or  at,  the  deputation,  no  ode  now 
can  tell ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  which  time  itself  will  be 
unable  to  divulge*  It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  plans  introduced  in  a  way  so  peculiar  are  being  grado* 
ally  carried  out ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
ideal  of  Mr.  Chadwick  may  be  more  than  accomplished,  and 
that  Paris  will  eventually  be,  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but 
also  one  of  the  healthiest,  because  one  of  the  pntett,  dtiei  k 
the  world. 
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THE  nftme  of  Robert  Nicoll  will  alwa^rs  t«ke  high  naik 
among  the  poets  of  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  tlM 
many  illustrious  Scotchmen  who  have  risen  up  to  adorn  the 
lot  of  toil,  and  reflect  honor. on  the  class  from  which  they 
have  sprung, -*  the  laborious  and  hard*working  peasantry 
of  their  land*  Nicoll,  like  Bums,  was  a  man  of  whom  those 
who  live  in  poor  men's  huts  may  well  be  proud.  They 
declare,  from  day  to  day,  that  intellect  is  of  no  class,  but 
that  even  in  abodes  of  the  deepest  poverty  there  are  warm 
hearts  and  noble  minds,  wanting  but  the  opportunity  and  the 
circumstances  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  as  honora- 
ble and  zealous  laborers  in  the  work  of  human  improvemeni 
and  Christian  progress. 

The  life  of  Robert  Nicoll  was  not  one  of  much  variety  of 
hicident  It  was,  alas  I  brought  to  an  early  close ;  for  he 
died  almost  ere  he  had  reached  manhood.  But  in  his  short 
allotted  span,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  lived  m€r$ 
than  most  men  have  done  who  reach  their  threescore  years 
and  ten.  He  was  bom  of  hard-working,. Ood-fearing  par* 
ents,  m  the  year  1814,  at  the  little  village  of  Tulliebelton, 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  in  Perthshire^ 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  his  father  had  rented  the  small 
&rm  of  Ordie-braes;  but  having  been  unsuccessful  m  hU 
farming,  and  falling  behind  with  his  rent,  his  home  was 
broken  up  by  the  laird ;  the  farm-stocking  was  sold  off  by 
public  roup ;  and  the  poor  man  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  daj^aborer. 
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Robert  was  tho  second  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  the  ^  sister  JMargaret "  of  whom  the 
poet  afterwards  spoke  and  wrote  so  affectionately.  Out  of 
the  bare  weekly  income  of  a  day-laborer,  there  was  not,  as 
might  be  inferred,  much  to  spare  for  schooling.  But  the 
mother  was  an  intelhgent,  active  woman,  and  assiduously 
devoted  herself  to  the  culture  of  her  children.  She  taught 
them  to  read,  and  gave  them  daily  lessons  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism ;  so  that  before  being  sent  to  school,  which  they 
all  were  in  due  course,  this  good  and  prudent  mother  had 
laid  the  foundations  in  them  of  a  sound  moral  and  religious 
education. 

**  My  mother,"  says  Nicoll,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  in  her 
<arly  years,  was  an  ardent  book-woman.  "When  she  became 
poor,  her  time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being  spent 
in  reading,  and  I  generally  read  to  her  while  she  was  work- 
ing; for  she  took  care  that  the  children  should  not  want 
education." 

Robert's  subsequent  instruction  at  school  included  the 
common  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts ;  the 
remainder  of  his  education  was  his  own  work.  He  became 
a  voracious  reader,  laying  half  the  parish  under  contribution 
for  books.  A  circulating  Hbrary  was  got  up  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Auchtergaven,  which  the  lad  managed  to 
connect  himself  with,  and  his  mind  became  stored  apace. 

Robert,  like  the  rest  of  the  children,  when  he  became  big 
enough  and  old  ^nough,  was  sent  out  to  field-work,  to  con- 
tribute by  the  aid  of  his  slender  gains  towards  the  common 
store.  At  seven  he  was  sent  to  the  herding  of  cattle,  an 
occupation,  by  the  way,  in  which  many  distinguished  Scotch- 
men —  Bums,  James  Ferguson,  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Murray 
(the  Orientalist),  and  James  Hogg  —  spent  their  early 
years.  In  winter,  Nicoll  attended  the  school  with  his  "  fee." 
When  occupied  in  herding,  the  boy  had  always  a  book  for 
his  companion ;  and  he  read  going  to  hi^  work  and  returning 
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from  it  While  engaged  in  this  humble  vocation  he  read 
most  of  the_  Waveriey  novels.  At  a  future  period  of  his 
life,  he  says,  "  I  can  yet  look  back  with  no  common  feelings 
on  the  wood  in  which,  while  herding,  I  read  Kenilworth." 
Probably  the  perusal  of  that  beautiful  fiction  never  gave  a 
purer  pleasure,  even  in  the  stately  halls  of  rank  and  fashion, 
than  it  gave  to  the  poor  herd-boy  in  the  wood  at  Tullie- 
beltcm. 

When  twelve  years  of  age,  Robert  was  taken  from  the 
herding,  and  went  to  work  in  the  garden  of  a  neighboring 
proprietor.  Shortly  after,  when  about  thirteen,  he  began  to 
scribble  his  thoughts,  and  to  string  rhymes  together.  About 
this  time  also,  as  one  of  his  intimate  friends  has  told  us,  he 
passed  through  a  strange  phasis  of  being.  He  was  in  the 
practice  of  relating  to  his  companions  the  most  wonderful 
and  incredible  stories  as  facts,  —  stories  that  matched  the 
wonders  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  —  and  evidencing  the  inor- 
dinate ascendency  at  that  time  of  his  imaginatioh  over  the 
other  faculties  of  his  mind.  The  tales  and  novel  literature, 
which,  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of  books,  he  devoured 
with  avidity,  probably  tended  to  the  development  of  this 
disease  (for  such  it  really  seemed  to  be)  in  his  young  and 
excitable  nature.  As  for  the  verses  which  he  then  wrote, 
they  were  not  at  all  such  as  satisfied  himself ;  for,  despairing 
of  ever  being  able  to  write  the  English  language  correctly, 
he  gathered  all  his  papers  together  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them,  resolving  to  write  no  more  "  poetry  '*  for  the  present. 
He  became,  however,  the  local  correspondent  of  a  provin- 
cial newspaper  circulating  in  the  district,  furnishing  it  with 
weekly  paragraphs  and  scraps  of  news,  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  c»ops,  &c.  His  return  for  this  service  was  an  oc- 
casional copy  of  the  paper,  and  the  consequence  attendant  on 
being  the  "  correspondent "  of  the  village.  But  another  per- 
son was  afterwards  found  more  to  the  hking  of  the  editor  of 
the  paper,  and  Robert,  to  his  chagrin,  lost  his  profitless  post 
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l9icoIl's  ne^ct  cliange  was  an  important  one  to  him.  Ht 
left  his  native  hamlet  and  went  into  the  world  of  active  lifet 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  hound  apprentice  to  a  grocer 
and  wine-merchant  in  Perth.  There  he  came  in  contact 
with  business,  and  activity,  and  opinion.  The  time  was 
stirring  with  agitation.  The  Reform  movement  had  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  country  like  a  tornado,  raising  nuUicMis 
of  minds  to  action.  The  exciting  effects  of  the  a^tadon  on 
the  intellects  and  sympathies  of  the  youth  of  that  day  are 
still  remembered ;  and  few  there  were  who  did  not  feel  more 
or  less  influenced  by  them.  The  excitable  mind  of  NicoU  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  influenced ;  he  burned  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  warrior  on  the  people's  side ;  he  had  longings 
infinite  after  popular  enlargement,  enfranchisement,  and  hap- 
piness. His  thoughts  shortly  found  vent  in  verse,  and  hd 
became  a  poet  He  joined  a  debating-society,  and  made 
speeches.  Every  spare  moment  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
self-unprovement, — to  the  study  of  grammar,  to  the  readbig 
of  works  on  political  economy,  and  to  politics  in  all  thdr 
forms.  In  the  course  of  one  summer,  he  several  times  read 
through  with  attention  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  not  im- 
probably with  an  eye  to  some  future  employment  on  the 
newspaper  press.  He  also  read  Milton,  Locke,  and  Bentham, 
and  devoured  with  avidity  all  other  books  that  he  could  lay 
hands  on.  The  debating-society  with  which  he  was  co!i-» 
nected  proposed  to  start  a  periodical,  and  NicoU  underto(^ 
to  write  a  tale  for  the  first  number.  The  periodical  did  not 
appear,  and  the  tale  was  sent  to  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Ma^ 
azincj  where  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Jessie 
Ogilvy,"  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  writer.  It  dedded 
Nicoll's  vocation,  —  it  determined  him  to  be  an  author.  He 
proclaimed  his  Radicalism,  —  his  resolution  to  ^  stand  by 
his  order,"  that  of  "  the  many."  His  letters  to  his  relatives, 
about  this  time,  are  full  of  political  allusions.  He  was  work- 
ing very  hard,  too,  —  attending  in  his  mistress's  8h<^,  firan 
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lercn  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  afterwards  sitting 
np  to  read  and  write ;  rising  earlj  in  the  morning,  and  going 
forth  to  the  North  Inch  by  five  o'clock,  to  write  or  to  read 
nntil  the  hour  of  shop-opening.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
living  on  the  poorest  possible  diet,  —  literally  on  bread  and 
dieese,  and  water,  ^-  that  he  might  devote  every  possible 
farthing  of  his  small  gains  to  the  purposes  of  mental  iat* 
provement. 

Few  constitutions  can  stand  such  intense  labor  and  pri- 
vation with  impunity ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  NicoU 
was  even  then  undermining  his  health,  and  sowing  the  seeds 
of  the  malady  which  in  so  short  a  time  after  was  to  bring 
him  to  his  grave.  But  he  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  field  of  letters,  though  but  a  poor  shop-lad ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  was  ambitious  to  be  independent,  and  have  the 
means  of  mding  his  mother  in  her  humble  exertions  for  a 
living ;  never  losing  sight  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  that 
first  and  fastest  of  his  friends.  At  length,  however,  his 
health  became  seriously  impaired,  so  much  so  that  his  Perth 
apprenticeship  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close,  ancl  he  was 
sent  home  by  his  mistress  to  be  nursed  by  his  mother  at 
Ordie  Braes,  — not,  however,  before  he  had  contributed 
another  Kadical  story,  entitled  ^^  The  Zingaro,"  a  poem  on 
**  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  and  an  article  on  **  Tlie  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Milton,"  to  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Mag« 
azine.  An  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  who  saw  him  in  the 
course  of  this  visit  to  his  mother's  house,  thus  speaks  of  him 
at  the  time :  "  Robert's  city  life  had  not  spoiled  him.  His 
acquaintance  wit];^  men  and  books  had  improved  his  mind 
without  chilling  his  heart  At  this  time  he  was  full  of  joy 
and  hope.  A  bright  literary  life  stretched  before  him.  Ilis 
conversation  was  gay  and  sparkling,  and  rushed  forth  like  a 
stream  that  flows  through  flowery  summer  vales." 

His  health  soon  became  re-established,  and  he  then  paid  a 
visit  to  Eduiburgh,  during  the  period  of  the  Grey  Festival, 
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—  and  there  met  his  kind  friend  Mrs.  Johnstone,  William 
Tait,  Robert  Chambers,  Robert  Gilfillan,  and  others  known 
in  the  literary  world,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality.  His  search  for  literary  em- 
ployment, however,  which  was  the  main  cause  of  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  was  in  vain,  and  he  returned  home  disap- 
pointed, though  not  hopeless. 

He  was  about  twenty  when  he  went  to  Dundee,  there  to 
start  a  small  circulating  library.  The  project  was  not  very 
successful;  but  while  he  kept  it  going,  he  worked  harder 
than  ever  at  literary  improvement.  He  now  wrote  his 
Lyrics  and  Poems,  which,  on  their  publication,  were  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  press.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
liberal  newspapers  of  the  town,  deUvered  lectures,  made 
speeches,  and  extended  his  knowledge  of  men  and  socie^. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  February,  1836,  he  says : 
**No  wonder  I  am  busy.  I  am  at  this  moment  writing 
poetry :  I  have  almost  half  a  volume  of  a  novel  written ;  I 
have  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Kinloch  Monument 
Committee  ;  attend  my  shop ;  write  some  half-dozen  articles 
a  week  for  the  Advertiser ;  and,  to  crown  all,  I  have  Mien 
in  love."  At  last,  however,  finding  the  Ubrary  to  be  a  losing 
concern,  he  made  it  entirely  over  to  the  partner  who  had 
joined  him,  and  quitted  Dundee,  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  out  some  literary  employment  by  which  he  might 
live. 

The  Dundee  speculation  had  involved  Nicoll,  and  through 
him  his  mother,  in  debt,  though  to  only  a  small  amount 
This  debt  weighed  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  thus  opened 
his  heart  in  a  highly  characteristic  letter  to  his  parent  about 
it :  "  This  money  of  R.'s  (a  friend  who  had  lent  him  a  few 
pounds  to  commence  business  with)  hangs  like  a  millstone 
about  my  neck.  J£  I  had  it  paid,  I  would  never  borrow 
agmn  from  mortal  man.  But  do  not  mistake  me,  mother ;  1 
am  not  one  of  those  men  who  faint  and  falter  in  the  greil 
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battle  of  life.  Grod  has  ^ven  me  too  strong  a  heart  for 
that.  I  look  upon  earth  as  a  place  where  every  man  is  set 
to  struggle,  and  to  work,  that  he  may  be  made  humble  and 
pure-hearted,  and  fit  for  that  better  land  for  which  earth  is  a 
preparation,  —  to  which  earth  is  the  gate.  Cowardly  is  that 
man  who  bows  before  the  storm  of  Hfe,  —  who  runs  not  the 
needfld  race  manfully,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart.  If  men 
would  but  consider  how  little  of  reed  evil  there  is  in  all  the 
ills  of  which  they  are  so  much  afraid,  —  poverty  included, 
—  there  would  be  more  virtue  and  happiness,  and  less  world 
and  mammon  worship  on  earth  than  is.  I  think,  mother, 
that  to  me  has  been  given  talent ;  and  if  so,  that  talent  was 
l^ven  to  make  it  useful  to  man.  To  man  it  cannot  be  made 
a  source  of  happiness  unless  it  be  cultivated ;  and  cultivated 
it  cannot  be  unless,  I  think,  little  [here  some  words  are 
obliterated]  ;  and  much  and  well  of  purifying  and  enlight- 
ening the  souL     This  is  my  philosophy ;  and  its  motto  is,  — 

'  Despair,  thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men.* 

Half  the  unhappiness  of  life  springs  from  looking  back  to 
griefe  whith  are  past,  and  forward  with  fear  to -the  future. 
That  is  not  my  way.  I  am  determined  never  to  bend  to  the 
8torm  that  is  coming,  and  never  to  look  badk  on  it  afler  it 
has  passed.  Fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother ;  for  I  feel 
myself  daily  growing  firmer,  and  more  hopeful  in  spirit. 
iThe  more  I  think  and  reflect,  —  and  thinking,  instead  of 
reading,  is  now  my  occupation,  —  I  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser  man,  which  is 
far  better.  Pain,  poverty,  and  all  the  other  wild  beasts  of 
life  which  so  affright  others,  I  am  so  bold  as  to  think  I  could 
look  in  the  face  without  shrinking,  without  losing  respect  for 
myself,  faith  in  man's  high  destinies,  and  trust  in  God. 
There  is  a  point  which  it  costs  much  mental  toil  and  strug- 
gling to  gain,  but  which,  when  once  gained,  a  man  can  look 
down  from,  as  a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  on  storms 
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raging  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sunshine.  That  I  hava 
jet  gained  this  point  in  life,  I  will  not  say,  but  I  feel  mjself 
daily  nearer  it" 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  Nicoll  succeeded,  throi^ 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  in  obtawing 
an  appointment  as  editor  of  an  English  newspapa*,  the 
Leeds  Times.  This  was  the  kind  of  occupation  for  which 
he  had  longed ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  office  with  great  spirit  During  hk  year  and  a  half  of 
editorship  his  mind  seemed  to  be  on  fire ;  and  on  the  ocea- 
fiion  of  a  Parliamentary  contest, in  the  town  in  which  tht 
paper  was  published,  he  wrote  in  a  style  which  to  some 
seemed  bordering  on  frenzy.  He  neither  gave  nor  tod( 
quarter.  The  man  who  went  not  so  &r  as  he  did  in  political 
opinion  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  denounced 
accordingly*  He  dealt  about  his  blows  with  almost  sayage 
violence.  This  novel  and  daring  style,  however,  attracted 
attention  to  the  paper,  and  its  circulation  rapidly  increased, 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  week.  One 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  tender-hearted  poet  and  the 
fierce  political  partisan  were  <me  and  the  same  "person,  or 
that  he  who  had  so  touchingly  written 

**  I  dare  not  scorn  the  meanest  thing 
That  on  the  eaith  doth  crawl,** 

should  have  held  up  his  political  opponents,  in  the  words  el 
another  poet, 

*♦  To  grinning  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  endless  infamy.'* 

But  such  inconsistencies  are,  we  believe,  reconcilable  in 
the  mental  histories  of  ardent  and  impetuous  men.  Doubt* 
less,  had  Nicoll  lived,  we  should  have  found  his  sympathies 
becoming  more  enlarged,  and  embracing  other  classes  besides 
those  of  only  one  form  of  political  creed.  One  of  his  friends 
once  asked  him  why,  like  Elliot,  he  did  n<^  write  politkal 
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poetr}'.  Hia  reply  was,  that  ^  be  could  not :  when  writing 
politics,  ho  could  be  as  mid  as  be  chose :  he  felt  a  vehement 
desire,  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  a  wish,  for  vengeance 
upon  the  oppressor :  but  when  he  turned  to  poetry,  a  soUen** 
ing  influence  came  over  him,  and  be  could  be  bitter  no 
longer." 

His  literary  labors  while  in  Leeds  were  enormous.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  writing  fiom  four  to  five  columns 
weekly  for  the  paper ;  but  he  was  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  writmg  a  long  poem,  a  novel,  and  in  furnishing  leading 
articles  for  a  new  Sheffield  newspaper.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tremendous  labor,  he  found  time  to  go-  down  to  Dundee  to 
get  marr^  to  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love*  The  oomfort  of  his  home  was  thus  increased, 
though  his  labors  continued  as  before.  They  soon  told  upon 
bis  health.  The  dear  and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  youth 
grew  pallid ;  the  erect,  manly  gait  became  stooping ;  the  firm 
step  faltered;  the  lustrous  eye  dimmed;  and  health  gave 
place  to  debility :  the  woitn  of  disease  was  already  at  his 
heart  and  gnawing  away  his  vitals*  His  cough,  which  had 
never  entirely  left  him  since  his  iUness,  brought  on  by  self* 
imposed  privation  and  study  while  at  Perth,  again  appeared 
in  an  aggravated  form ;  his  breath  grew  short  and  thick )  his 
d^eeks  became  shrunken ;  and  the  hectic  fiush  which  rarely 
deoeivea,  soon  made  its  appearance.  He  appeared  as  if  sudr 
denly  to  grow  old ;  his  shoulders  became  contracted ;  be  ap- 
peal^ed  to  wither  up,  and  the  sap  of  life  to  shrink  from  his 
reins.  Need  we  detail  the  melancholy  progress  of  a  dis- 
ease which  is,  in  this  country,  the  annual  fate  of  thousands. 

Aa  Nicoll's  illness  increased,  he  expressed  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  see  his  mother,  and  she  was  informed  of  it  accoi:^ 
tngly.  She  was  very  poor,  and  little  able  to  afford  an 
expensive  journey  to  Yorkshire  by  coach ;  nevertheless  she 
contrived  to  pay  the  visit  to  her  son.  Afterwards,  when  a 
Gaead  inquired  how  she  had  been  able  to  incur  the  expense^ 
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as  poor  Robert  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  her  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  coach*  fare,  her  simple  but  noble  reply  was, 
**  Indeed,  "Mr, ,  I  shore  for  the  siller."  The  true  wo- 
man, worthy  mother  of  so  worthy  a  son,  earned  as  a  reaper 
the  means  of  honestly  and  independently  fulfilling  her  bo/s 
dying  wish,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  her  own  loving  heart 
So  soon  as  she  set  eyes  on  him  on  her  arrival  at  Leeds,  she 
felt  at  once  that  his  days  were  numbered. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if,  while  the  body  of  the  poet  decayed, 
his  mind  grew  more  active  and  excitable,  and  that,  as  the 
physical  powers  become  more  weakened,  his  sense  of  sym- 
pathy became  more  keen.  When  he  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion upon  a  subject  which  he  loved,  —  upon  human  progress, 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  the  emancipation  of 
mind,  —  he  seemed  as  one  inspired.  Usually  quiet  and 
reserved,  he  would  on  such  occasions  work  himself  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement  His  breast  heaved,  his 
whole  frame  was  agitated,  and  whUe  he  spoke,  his  large  lus- 
trous eyes  beamed  with  unwonted  fire.  His  wife  feared  such 
outbursts,  which  were  followed  by  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
aggravation  of  liis  complaint 

Throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his  disease,  down  to  the 
time  when  he  left  Leeds,  NicoU  did  not  fail  to  produce  his 
usual  weekly  quota  of  literary  labor.  They  little  know, 
who  have  not  learnt  from  experience,  what  pains  and 
anxieties,  what  sorrows  and  cares,  lie  hid  under  the  columns 
of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  No  galley-slave  at  the  oar 
tugs  harder  for  life  than  the  man  who  writes  in  newspapers 
for  the  indispensable  of  daily  bread.  The  press  is  ever  at 
his  heels,  crying,  "  Give,  give  I "  and  well  or  ill,  gay  or  sad, 
the  Editor  must  supply  the  usual  complement  of  ^  l<«Ading 
article.**  The  last  articles  poor  Nicoll  wrote  for  the  paper 
were  prepared  whilst  he  sat  up  in  bed,  propped  about  by 
pillows.  A  friend  entered  just  as  he  had  finished  them,  and 
found  him  in  a  state  of  high  excitement :  the  veins  oa  his 
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forehead  were  turgid  and  his  eyes  bloodshot ;  his  whole  frame, 
quirered,  and  the  perspiration  streamed  from  him.  He  had 
produced  a  pile  of  blotted  and  blurred  manuscript,  written  in 
his  usual  energetic  manner.  It  was  immediately  afler  sent 
to  press.  These  were  the  last  leaders  he  wrote.  They  were 
shortly  after  followed  by  a  short  address  to  the  readera  of 
the  paper,  in  which  he  took  a  short  but  affectionate  farewell 
of  them,  stating  that  he  went  ^  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native 
air,  as  a  last  chance  for  life," 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Leeds,  a» 
Buad^t  occurred  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  affect- 
ing to  NicoU,  as  it  was  to  those  who  witnessed  it  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  the  "  Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  who  entertained  an  en-^ 
Ih'iisiastic  admiration  for  the  young  poet,  had  gone  over  from 
Sheffield  to  deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures  to  the  Leeds 
Literary  Institution,  and  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
kindly  interview  with  Robert  NicolL  On  inquiring  about 
him,  afler  the  ctelivery  of  his  first  lecture,  he  was  distressed 
to  learn  the  sad  state  to  which  he  was  reduqed..  ^No 
words,"  says  Elliott,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir, 
^  can  express  the  pain  I  felt  when  informed,  on  my  return  to 
my  inn,  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  if  I  would  see  him  I 
must  reach  his  dwelling  before  eight  o'clock  next  morning, 
at  which  hour  he  would  depart  by  railway  for  Edinburgh,  in 
the  hope  that  his  native  air  might  restore  him.  I  was  &yQ 
minutes  too  late  to  see  him  at  his  house,  but  I  followed  him 
to  the  station,  where  about  a  minute  before  the  train  started 
he  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  one  of  the  carriages,  seated,  I  be- 
lieve, between  his  wife  and  his  mother.  I  stood  on  the  step 
of  the  carriage  and  told  him  my  name.  He  ^isped,  —  they 
all  three  wept ;  but  I  heard  not  his  voice." 

The   invalid  reached  Newhaven,  near  Leith,  sick,,  ex- 
hausted, distressed,  and  dying.     He  was  received  upder  the 
hospitable  roof -of  Mrs.  Johnstone,  his  early  friend,  who 
tended  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  (^d.    Other  friends 
18 
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gathered  around  him,  and  contributed  to  smooth  his  dying 
couch.  It  was  not  the  least  of  NicolFs  distresses,  that  to- 
wards his  latter  end  he  was  tortured  by  the  horrors  of  des- 
titution ;  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  those  who  were 
dependent  on  him  for  their  daily  bread.  A  generous  gift 
of  £  50  was  forwarded  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  but 
Nicoll  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  bounty ;  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

The  remains  of  Robert  Nicoll  rest  in  a  narrow  spot  in 
Newhaven  Churchyard.  No  stone  marics  his  resting-place ; 
only  a  small  green  mound<  that  has  been  watered  by  the  tears 
of  the  loved  he  has  left  behind  him.  On  that  spot  the 
eye  of  Grod  dwells ;  and  around  the  precincts  of  the  poet's 
.  grave,  the  memories  of  friends  still  hover  with  a  fond  and 
melancholy  regret 

Robert  Nicoll  was  no  ordinary  man ;  Ebenezer  Elliott  has 
said  of  him,  ^  Bums  at  his  age  had  done  nothing  like  him." 
His  poetry  is  the  very  soul  of  pathos,  tenderness,  and  sub- 
limity. We  might  almost  style  him  the  Scottish  Keats; 
though  he  was  much  more  real  and  lifelike,  and  more  defi- 
nite in  his  aims  and  purposes,  than  Keats  was.  There  is  a 
truthfol  earnestness  in  the  poetry  of  Nicoll,  which  comes 
home  to  the  universal  heart  Especially  does  he  'give  utter- 
ance to  that  deep  poetry  which  lives  in  the  heart,  and  mur- 
murs in  the  lot  of  the  poor  man.  He  knew  and  felt  it  all, 
and  found  for  it  a  voice  in  his  exquisite  lyrics.  These  have 
truth  written  on  dieir  very  front; — as  Nicoll  said  trulj  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  written  my  heart  in  my  poems  ;  and  nide, 
unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there.** 

"We  are  lowly,"  «The  Ha'  Bible,"  "The  Hero,"  "The 
Bursting  of  the  Chain,"  "  I  dare  not  scorn,"  and  numerous 
other  pieces  which  might  be  named,  are  inferior  to  few  thingit 
of  their  kind  in  the  English  language.  "  The  Ha*  Bible  "  is 
perhaps  not  unworthy  to  take  rank  with*  "The  Cotter^s 
Saturday  .Night"  of  Robert  Bums.     It  is  as  follows:  — 
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"THE  HA'  BIBLE. 

•«  Chief  of  the  Honsehold  Go<i8 

Which  hallow  Scotland's  lowlj  cottage  homes  I 
While  looking  on  thy  signs, 

That  speak,  though  dumb,  deep  thought  upon  me  comet,- 
With  glad  yet  solemn  dreams  my  heart  is  stirred, 
Like  Childhood's  when  it  hears  the  carol  of  a  bird  I 

••  The  Mountains  old  and  hoar,  — 

The  chainless  Winds,  —  the  Streams  so  pure  and  tcet*  '— 
The  God-enamelled  Flowers,  — 

The  waving  Forest,  —  the  eternal  Sea,  — 
The  Eagle  floating  o'er  the  mountain's  brow,  — 
Are  Teachers  all;  but  oh!  they  are  not  such  as  thoal 

••  0,  I  could  worship  thee ! 

Thou  art  a  gift  a  God  of  love  might  give; 
For  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy 

In  thy  Almighty-written  pages  live!  — 
The  Slave  who  reads  shall  never  crouch  again; 
For,  mind-inspired  by  thee,  he  bursts  his  feeble  chain  I 

«« God!  Unto  Thee  I  kneel, 

And  thank  Thee !  Thou  unto  my  native  land  — 
Tea,  to  the  outspread  Earth  — 

Hast  stretched  in  love  Thy  Everlasting  hand, 
And  Thou  hast  given  Earth  and  Sea  and  Air,  — 
Tea,  all  that  heart  can  ask  of  Good  and  Pure  and  Fair  I 

"  And,  Father,  Thou  hast  spread 

Before  men's  eyes  this  Charter  of  the  Free, 
That  all  Thy  Book  might  read, 

And  Justice  love,  and  Truth  and  Liberty. 
The  Gift  was  unto  Men,  —  the  Giver  God ! 
Thou  Slave !  it  stamps  thee  Man,  — ^  go  spurn  tliy  weary  load 

•*  Thou  doubly-precious  Book ! 

Unto  thy  light  what  doth  not  Scotland  owe?  — 
Thou  teachest  Age  to  die. 

And  Youth  in  Truth  unsullied  up  to  growl 
In  lowly  homes  a  Comforter  art  thou,  — 
k  sunbeam  sent  from  God, --an  Everlasting  bow! 
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"  0*er  thy  broad  ample  page 

How  many  dim  and  aged  eyes  bare  pored? 
How  many  hearts  o'er  thee 

In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored? 
How  many  Mothers,  by  tiielr  Infants*  bed, 
Thy  Holy,  Blessed,  Pure,  Child-loving  words  liaTe  retdJ 

**  And  o*er  thee  soft  young  hands 

Have  oft  in  trnthful  plighted  iiOvo  been  joined. 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 

Hast  been  a  bond,  —  an  altar  of  the  mindl— - 
Above  all  kingly  power  or  kingly  law 
IUy  Scotland  raverenoe  aye  tiie  Bible  of  the  HiTI** 
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SAMUEL  BAMFORD,  the  handkKmi  weaver  of  Lanca- 
shire, is  a  true  specimen  of  the  poet  of  the  woricing  class. 
Into  his  heart  the  sacred  fire  of  poetry  has  descended,  and 
the  music  of  his  lyre  is  not  the  less  sweet  that  his  mind  has 
heen  tempered,  and  his  affections  tried,  \yj  persecution  and 
suffering.  Nor  has  stem  poverty,  which,  for  many  of  the 
hest  years  of  his  life,  condemned  him  to  work  hard  and  fare 
meanly,  in  any  wise  served  to  close  his  eyes  or  ears  to 
the  beauties  and  melodies,  of  nature,  whose  spirit-whispers 
liave  sp<^en  eloquently  to  his  soul  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  in  his  home-valley;  and  whidi  have  often  found  for 
themselves  beautiftd  and  cheerful  echoes  in  his  songs  and 
lyrics.    . 

Bamford  is  a  Lancashire  man  bom  and  bred,  -—  an  kiheri- 
tor  of  that  sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  which  the  indomi- 
table old  Saxons  carried  with  them  into  the  forests  and  mo- 
rasses of  South  Lancashire,  when  driven  thither  before  the 
superior  discipline  and  prowess  of  the  mailed  Norman  men- 
at-arms,  —  a  spirit  whidi  th^  have  retained  to  the  present 
day.  Hie  inhabitants  of  the  soathwestera  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire are  a  robust,  manly,  industrious,  shrewd,  and  hard- 
headed  race.  They  have  peculiar  physical  characteristics, 
and  their  moral  features  correspond  to  them.  They  inhabit 
a  rugged  and  naturally  barren  district ;  deemed  unworthy  of 
being  taken  possession  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Norman  Wil- 
liam, who,  liaving  possessed  themselves  of  the  rich  pastore- 
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lands  of  the  low  country,  drove  their  former  occupiers  into  the 
morasses  of  the  interior,  and  the  forests  of  Pendle  and  Ros- 
sendale.   The  conquerors  then  built  fortresses  at  the  entrances 
of  all  the  valleys  commanding  the  **  wild  "  district,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ribble,  the  Lune,  and  the  Mersey,  the  ruins 
of  which  ai*e  still  to  be  seen ;  and  thus  they  henuned  in  the 
Saxon  foresters  who  would  not  consent  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence.   It  was  long,  indeed,  before  their  resistance  to  the 
Norman  authority  entirely  ceased ;  and  in  all  great  popular 
movements,  even  down  to  our  own  day,  the  men  of  these  di»- 
tricts  have  usually  been  among  the  foremost.   In  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Stuarts,  —  more  especially  during  the  "  Great  Rebel- 
lion **  in  Charles  the  First's  time, — the  inhabitants  of  the  Lan- 
cashire forests  were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  first  open  encounter  in  which  blood  was  shed 
took  place  at  Manchester,  then,  as  now,  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  district    Bradshaw,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
ConmionweaHh,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  great  public  men 
of  that  period,  was  bom  in  the  forest  of  Eossendale,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bold  and  freedom-loving  population,  and  in  a  dis- 
trict calculated  to  develop  the  republican  tendencies  of  his 
nature.     Indeed,  the  resistance  which  the  people  of  .that  dis* 
trict  have  uniformly  offered  to  the  ascendant  aristocratic 
power  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  same  struggle  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon  which  formerly  ravaged  the  coun- 
try.    And  to  this  day,  it  still  is,  in  some  measure,  a  struggle 
of  races  as  well  as  of  classes.    The  institutions  of  the  Con- 
queror have  never  been  heartily  recognized ;  the  Church 
which  it  offered  has  been  rejected,  almost  the  whole  popular 
tion  being  even  now  extreme  Dissenters.     The  recent  Anti- 
Com-Law  agitation,  which  originated  with  and  was  virtually 
carried  by  the  men  of  Lancashire,  was  a  striking  instance  of 
the  hereditary  resistance  offered  even  to  this  day,  by  the 
men  of  Saxon  descent,  to  the  institutions  of  the  conquerors. 
In  such  a  dbtrict,  and  amid  such  a  people,  was  Samofll 
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Bamfbrd  bom.  Though  sprung  from  poor  and  hard-working 
parents,  we  find  m  one  of  his  books,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  he  claims  gentle  blood ;  the  elder  branch  of  the 
lords  of  Bamford,  from  whom  our  poet  is  descended,  having 
lost  his  lands  by  rebellion  against  the  king  during  the  civil 
wars,  whilst  the  loyal  younger  brother,  at  the  Restoration, 
obtained  possession  of  the  estate.  The  birthplace  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  town  or  village  of  Middleton, 
near  Manchester,  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  in  February, 
1788.  His  parents  were  poor  but  respectable,  and  were 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  belonging  to  the  then 
new  sect  which  followed  John  Wesley.  His  mother,  like 
the  mothers  of  most  men  of  strength  of  character  and  intel- 
lect, was  a  remarkable  woman,  —  and  to  a  strong  mind  in 
her  were  united  a  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  caused  her  no  less  to  sympathize  with  others  in  dis- 
tress, than  to  be  sensitive  of  wrongs  received  by  herself  and 
her  family  from  proud  and  unfeeling  relations.  The  father 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  the  Manchester 
workhouse,  the  family  removed  thither ;  but  small-pox  and 
fever  suddenly  fell  upon  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  two 
of  the  children  were  carried  off  by  the  one,  and  Bamford's 
mother  and  uncle  by  the  other. 

£[is  father  having  contracted  a  second  marriage  which 
turned  out  most  unhappily  for  the  children,  they  were  shortly 
after  sent  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  way  as  they  could, 
"  shorn  to  the  very  quick."  Samuel  had,  however,  by  this 
time  —  about  his  tenth  year  —  acquired  the  art  of  reading, 
and  already  become  a  devourer  of  such  books  as  he  could 
obtain.  His  school  education  was  very  scanty,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  then.  He  read  all  sorts  of  roman- 
tic legions  and  ballads,  varied  by  Wesley's  Hymns,  and  Hop- 
kins and  Stemhold's  Psalms,  on  Sundays.  An  old  cobbler, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  taught  him  tunes  to  such  bal- 
lads as  "  Robin  Hood  "  and  "  Chevy  Chace ; "  and  also  excited 
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his  wonder,  by  remarkable  ghost-stories,  and  accomifs  of 
fkiries,  witches,  and  wonderful  apparitions,  in  all  of  which -« 
like  most  of  the  Lancashire  peasantry  of  that  day — he  wafl 
a  rigid  believer. 

Bamford,  afler  leaving  his  fathei^s  home  at  this  early  age, 
was  taken  to  reside  with  an  tmole  and  aunt  at  Middleton, 
where  the  monotony  of  the  bobbin-wheel  and  the  loom  sood 
cast  a  shade  over  his  buoyant  spirits.  A  merely  mechanieal, 
gin-horse  employment,  like  that  now  before  him,  was  intol- 
erable to  his  mind ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  every 
piece  of  out-(rf*-doors  drudgery  which  presented  itself  tb 
escape  from  his  hated  in-doors  occupation. 

The  relations  with  whom  he  lived  were,  like  his  parents, 
of  the  Methodist  persuasion.  They  reguliwly  attended  chapel 
and  class,  and  were  frequently  visited  by  the  ministers  on 
the  circuit  Jonathan  Barker,  a  first-rate  preacher,  was  one 
of  the  favorites.  Jabez  Bunting,  then  a  very  young  preacher, 
excited  great  expectations,  but  when  in  the  pulpit  he  had  a 
most  unseemly  way  of  winking  both  eyelids  at  once,  like 
two  shutters,  which  caused  some  mirth  and  much  observa- 
tion amongst  the  youngsters  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  John 
Gaulter  was  always  heard  with  pleasure,  both  in  the  pulpk 
and  out  of  it  lie  imparted  an  interest  to  whatever  he  said, 
by  introducing  anecdotes,  short  narratives,  and  other  apt 
illustrations  of  his  Subjects ;  and  if  it  became  of  an  affecting 
turn,  as  it  was  almost  sure  to  do,  the  good  man  and  his  con- 
gregation generally  came  to  a  pause  amid  tears.  He  and 
Mr.  Barker  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  feelings,  eoDvio- 
tions,  and  opinions  of  Bamford,  in  his  after  years. 

The  Sunday  school  connected  with  this  place  of  worship 
Bamford,  of  course,  had  to  attend  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  He  was  one  of  the  Bible-class,  and  was 
probably  a  better  reader  than  any  person  about  the  place 
except  the  preacher.  The  only  things  he  desired  to  be 
taught  were  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  as  he  felt  his  want, 
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pnrficolarlj  of  wnting,  and  was  amdous  to  ^t  on^  he  was 
placed  at  a  desk,  and  after  a  copy  or  two  of  **  Looks  and 
0*8,"  he  began  to  write  "  joynt  hand,"  as  it  was  termed  in 
the  homely  phrase  of  his  instructor;  and^firom  that  time  he 
made  his  own  Way  in  self-culture. 

Meanwhile  time  passed,  and  Bamford  was  promoted  from 
the  bobbin-wheel  to  the  loom,  turning  out  a  good  and  ready 
weaver.  He  became  more  reconciled  to  his  condition,  and, 
as  if  to  vary  its  sameness,  love,  which  is  seldom  absent  where 
the  spirit  of  poetry  is  present  (and  he  was  imbued  with  that), 
now  made  i^)proaches  in  an  unmistakable  form,  and  to  him 
proved  an  angel  both  of  light  and  of  darkness.  More  tlian 
one  tender  acquaintance  was  formed  in  succession,  and  the 
lomantic  susceptibility  of  his  temperament  seldom  permitted 
him  to  remain  uniniluenoed  by  some  '^  Cynosure  of  neigh- 
boring eyes."  But  this  sort  of  life  could  not  be  continued 
without  leading  to  temptations  which  require  the  guardian- 
ship of  better  angels  than  Bamford  had  the  grace  to  invoke. 
The  usual  consequenees  followed,  and  regret  and  deep  hu- 
miliation were  the  dregs  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  cup  of 
sweetness. . 

The  evil  example  also,  and  conversation  of  reckless  ac- 
quaintances, corrupted  his  better  nature,  and  a  wild  and 
perilous  course  of  life  ensued.  Feeling  but  little  satbfaction 
at  home,  he  resolved  to  seek  it  in  far  other  scenes  abroad. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  a  large  ship-owner  at  Shields,  and  went  on  board 
his  bri^  the  Eneas,  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  betwixt 
Shields  and  London.  A  storm  of  three  days  was  the  fir?t 
circuoistance  that  welcomed  him  to  the  ocean.  Many  v^aoAls 
were  lost  in  that  storm ;  and  though  the  old  sailors  on  board 
said  nothing  to  him,  and  but  little  to  each  other,  he  could  not 
but  remark  the  expressive  looks  which  they  interchanged. 
He  remained  some  time  with  this  vessel,  and  made  a  number 
of  voyages  coastwise,  but  the  almost  irresponsible  power  of 
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the  captmn^  and  his  capricious  use  (f£  it,  disgusted  Bamford, 
as  it  was  sure  to  do,  with  his  situation  and  with  the  sea- 
service  in  general.  He  accordingly  embraced  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  ship  at  London,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  walk 
the  journey  homewards  into  Lancashire.  At'  St  Albans  he 
was  stopped  and  questioned  by  a  press-gang,  and  escaped 
only  by  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  commander  of  the  party  could  not  read  writing. 

Bamford  reached  home  a  more  thoughtful  man  than  he 
Lad  left  it  He  now  obtained  a  situation  in  a  warehouse  at 
Manchester,  and  having,  at  times,  considerable  leisure,  he 
resumed  his  habits  of  reading.  "  Cobbett's  Register "  was 
now  amongst  the  prose-works  which  he  read  with  avidity, 
and  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Bums  were  the  chief  poetical 
ones,  —  the  latter  being  his  especial  favorite.  He  was  now, 
if  possible,  more  imbued  with  romance  than  ever,  and  when 
not  at  his  place  in  the  warehouse  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
seeking  out "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  Manchester 
and  its  suburbs  were  not  then  what  they  are  now.  The 
heights  of  Cheetwood  were  rural  knolls,  with  quiet  dells  out 
in  the  country.  Cromsal,  with  its  undulating  pastures  and 
gentle  slopes,  was  interlaced  with  meadow  and  field  walks, 
where  one  might  have  "wandered  many  a  day,"  without 
being  disturbed  by  unwelcome  observation.  Broughton,  with 
its  old  Roman  Causey,  its  Giant-stone,  and  its  woodlands, 
offered  a  complete  labyrinth  of  by-paths,  shady  lanes,  and 
quaint  cottages,  with  vines,  rose-bushes,  and  creepers  trailing 
down  from  the  thatch,  —  to  say  nothing  of  those  deligbtfal 
domestic  attractions  which  are  always  found  in  cottages 
which  are  happy,  and  in  gardens  that  are  like  Paradise. 

We  now  come  to  the  middle  life  of  Bamford,  during  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  political  movements 
of  his  time,  some  forty  years  ago.  This  portion  of  his  life 
is  to  be  found  detailed  in  a  ren^rkably  graphic  and  deeply 
interesting  book  which  he  has  published,  and  by  which  he  ia 
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chiefly  known  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  district,  entitled 
•*  Passages  m  the  Life  of  a  Radical."  This  is  truly  a  re- 
markable book,  —  written  with  great  force  and  brilliancy, 
teeming  with  fine  poetic  descriptions  <)f  rural  scenery,  won- 
derful in  its  delineations  of  character  and  its  descriptions 
of  persons,  which  are  hit  off,  like  Retsch's  outlines,  almost  at 
a  stroke,  —  in  other  parts,  shrewd,  homely,  and  humorous,  — 
and,  again,  earnest,  emphatic,  and  truly  eloquent  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  workmen  to  whom  the  author  belongs. 
But  the  chief  value  of  the  book,  in  our  estimation,  is  in  that 
it  is  a  true  and  faithful  history  of  a  deeply  eventful  period  in 
the  political  life  of  England,  —  not  of  the  heads  of  parties 
and  leaders  of  factions,  but  of  the  masses  of  his  industri- 
ous countrymen,  —  portrayed  by  a  leading  actor  in  the  stir-, 
ring  events  which  he  describes.  We  have  had  many  lives 
of  Pitt,  and  lives  of  Canning,  and  lives  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  party  leader ;  but  tlie  humble  political  life  of  Samuel 
Bamford,  modestly  entitled  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Radical,''  gives  a  truer  insight  into  the  life  and  political 
condition  of  the  English  people  in  recent  times,  than  all  the 
lives  of  political  leaders  that  we  know  of  put  together. 

Bamford  begins  his  political  life  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Com  Bill,  in  1815,  —  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  long 
series  of  victories  and  havoc  which  covered  Britain  with 
**  glory,"  the  aristocracy  with  stars  and  ribbons,  and  the  peo- 
pie  with  taxes.  Waterloo  had  just  been  fought ;  the  banded 
kings  of  Europe  had  hunted  Napoleon  from  his  throne ;  and 
the  lords  of  England  proceeded  at  once  to  celebrate  their 
triumph  by  the  enactment  of  a  Com  Law.  Riots  took  place 
in  most  of  the  large  towns,  —  in  London  and  Westminster, 
Bridport,  Bury,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  Walsall,  Preston,  and  numerous  other 
places.  The  public  mind  was  deeply  excited,  and  or- 
ganized p4>litical  agitation  commenced.     Cobbett's  writiniCB 
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were  extensively  read  among  the  woridng  classes,  and  he 
directed  their  attention  to  the  main  cause  of  the  then  mis- 
government,  in  the  corruption  of  Parliament  and  the  insuffi- 
cient representation  lof  the  people.     Hampden  Clubs  were 
formed  in  the  towns,  villages,  and  districts  of  the  country, 
which  gathered  around  them  the  active  spirits  of  the  time. 
One  of  these  chibs  was  established  at  Middleton,  in  1^16, 
of  which  Samuel  Bamford,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  ci 
reading  and  writing,  was  chosen  Secretary.     Religious  ser- 
vices were  connected  with  the  political  discussions  of  the 
members;   and  the  influence  of  the  clubs  extended  over 
almost  the  entire  working  population.     Meetings  of  dele- 
gates from  various  parts  of  Lancashire  took  place,  and  the 
organization  of  the  movement  rapidly  spread.     Some  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  went  out  as  missionaries,  Bamford  being 
himself  frequently  sent  to  rouse  the  inactive  in  remote  parts. 
When  these  Hampden  Clubs  had  been  sufficiently  extended 
over  the  country,  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  was  siun- 
moned,  to  be  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  l^r 
Francis  Burdett,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year   1817. 
Bamford  attended  as  a  representative  of  the  Middleton  Clu^ 
and  while  in  London  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 
leading  "  Reformers,"  graphic  descriptions  of  many  of  whom 
are  given  in  his  '^ Passages."     Bamford  again  returned  to. 
Middleton,  with  a  report  of  his  mission ;  but  by  this  time  the 
alarm  of  the  government  was  excited,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended.    Then  followed  the  infatuated  ^  BlanJcet 
Expedition,"  to  which  Bamford  was  always  opposed:  still 
worse,  destructive  physical  force  projects  were  recommended. 
The  usual  consequences  followed :  public  meetings  were  pot 
down,  and  secret  ones  took  place ;  spies  went  among  the  peo- 
ple, blowing  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  apprehensions  of  the 
suspected  followed ;  and  Bamford,  among  others,  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  carried  across  the  Manchester 
**  bridge  of  tears,"  and  imprisoned  in  the  New  Bailey.    NoCh- 
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ihg  can  be  more  interesting  tlian  Bamford's  desdption  of  hiB 
wanderings  in  company  with  his  odd  friend,  ^  Doctor  Healej," 
among  the  moors  and  morasses  of  the  wild  districts  of  South 
Lancashire,  in  their  attempts  to  evade  apprehension,  and  of 
their  after  confinement  and  adventures  in  the  New  Bailej. 
Here  is  the  portrait  which  he  gives  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
&unily,  at  this  period.     Of  himself:  — 

'*  Behold  him  then.  A  young  man,  twenty-nine  years  of 
age ;  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height ;  with  long,  well-formed 
limbs,  short  6ody,  veiy  upright  carriage,  free  motion,  and 
active  and  lithe  rather  than  strong.  His  hur  is  of  a  deep 
dun  color;  coarse,  straight,  and  fiakey;  his  complexion  a 
swarthy  pale ;  his  eyes  gray,  lively,  and  observant ;  his 
features  strongly  defined  and  irregular,  like  a  mass  of  rough 
and  smooth  matters,  which,  having  been  thrown  into  a  heap, 
had  found  their  own  subsidence,  and  presented^  as  it  were  by 
accident,  a  profile  of  rude  good-nature,  with  some  intelli* 
gence.  His  mouth  is  small ;  his  lips  a  little  prominent ;  his 
teeth  white  and  well  set ;  his  nose  rather  snubby ;  his  cheefci 
somewhat  high;  and  his  forehead  deep  and  rather  heavy 
about  the  eyes." 

Then  follows  Bamford's  portrait  of  his  h<Hne,  his  wife,  and 
his  children :  — 

^  Come  in  from  the  frozen  rain,*  and  from  the  night  wind, 
which  is  blowing  the  clouds  into  sheets,  like  torn  sails  before 
a  gale.  Now  down  a  step  or  two.  'T  is  better  to  keep  low 
in  the  world,  than  to  climb  only  to  falL 

^  It  is  dark,  save  when  the  clouds  break  into  white  scud ; 
and  silent,  except  the  snort  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattling  of 
hail,  and  the  eaves  of  dropping  rain.  Come  in  I  A  glimmer 
shows  that  the  place  is  inhabited ;  that  the  nest  has  not  been 
rified  whilst  the  bird  was  away. 

^  Now  shalt  thou  see  what  a  miser  a  poor  man  can  be  in 
the  hearths  treasury.  A  second  door  opens,  and  a  flash  of 
light  shows  we  are  ir.  a  weaving-room,  dean  and  fiagged. 
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and  in  which  are  two  looms  with  silken  work  of  green  and 
gold.  A  young  woman,  of  short  stature,  fair,  round,  and 
fresh  as  Hebe,  with  light  brown  hair  escaping  in  ringlets 
from  the  sides  of  her  clean  cap,  and  with  -a  thoughtful  and 
meditatiye  look,  sits  darning  beside  a  good  fire,  which  sheds 
warmth  upon  the  clean-swept  hearth,  and  gives  light 
throughout  the  room,  or  rather  celL  A  fine  little  girl,  seven 
years  of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother : 

^^And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying, 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness;  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the 
merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure 
m  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Grod.  Blessed 
are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  for  my  sake.' 

**  Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  An  humble  but 
cleanly  bed,  screened  by  the  dark,  old-fashioned  curtain, 
stands  on  our  lefl.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed 
from  the  looks  of  all  passers.  Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a 
round  table  of  mahogany ;  then  another  chair,  and  next  it 
a  long  table,  scoured  very  white.  Above  that  is  a  looking- 
glass,  with  a  picture  on  each  side,  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  on  glass, '  copied  from  Rubens.'  A  well-stocked 
shelf  of  crockery-ware  is  the  next  object ;  and  in  the  nook 
near  it  are  a  black  oak  carved  chair  or  two,  with  a  curious 
desk  or  box  to  match :  and  lastly,  above  the  fire-place  are 
hung  a  rusty  basket-hilted  sword,  an  old  fusee,  and  a  leatheni 
«ap.  Such  are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  humble 
abode.     But  my  wife  I 
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^  She  looked ;  she  reddened  like  the  rose ; 
Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily/ 

Ah !  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they  sprung 
to  embrace  me  ?  my  little  lovmg  child  to  my  knees,  and  my 
wife  to  my  bosom. 

"  Such  are  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly  celL 
Treasures  that,  with  contentment,  would  have  made  into  a 
palace 

*  The  lowliest  shed 
That  ever  rose  on  England*s  plain.* 

They  had  been  at  prayers  and  were  reading  the  Testament 
before  retiring  to  rest  And  now,  as  they  a  hundred  times 
caressed  me,  they  found  that  indeed  ^  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.' " 

Such  was  the  home,  and  such  the  domestic  treasures,  from 
which  Bamford  was  torn,  to  be  inmiured  in  a  jaiL  But  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  Manchester  New  Bailey.  He 
was  sent  to  London,  the  "  Manchester  Rebels "  exciting  no 
small  degree  of  interest  in  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed.  They  were  lodged  in  Borough  Street  prison,  and 
shortly  after  their  arrival  were  examined  before  Sidmouth, 
Castlereagh,  and  others  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  after  a 
short  residence  in  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  and  several  other 
examinations  before  the  Council,  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged, as  no  case  could  be  made  out  against  them.  Bam- 
ford reached  home,  and  for  a  time  found  happiness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  But  political  excitement  continued  to 
have  its  attractions  for  him,  and  again  he  engaged  with 
greater  ardor  than  ever  in  the  movements  of  the  day.  ^  I 
now,**  he  says,  "  went  to  work,  my  wife  weaving  beside  me, 
and  my  little  girl,  now  doubly  dear,  attending  school  or  going 
short  errands  for  her  mother.  Why  was  I  not  content? 
What  would  I  more  ?  What  could  mortal  enjoy  beyond  a 
sufficiency  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst,  —  apparel  to  make 
him  warm  and  decent,  —  a  home  for  shelter  and  repose,  — 
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and  the  society  of  those  I  loved?  All  these  I  had,  and  still 
was  craving,  —  craving  for  something  for  *the  nation,' — for 
some  good  for  every  person,  —  forgettmg  all  the  while  to 
appreciate  and  to  husband  the  blessings  I  had  on  every  side 
around  me." 

Political  a^tation  recommenced  on  the  termination  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspensicm,  and  immediately  Bamfoid 
was  in  the  midst  of  it.  Hunt  came  down  to  Manchestei^ 
and  a  row  took  place  at  the  theatre ;  female  political  unions 
wei*c  started ;  and  almost  the  whole  population  became 
enlisted  in  the  movement  At  length  a  series  of  great  public 
meetmgs  was  projected,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be  held  alt 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  1819.  The  men  in  the 
mean  time  were  driUing  themselves  by  night,  in  marching 
eounter^naxching,  and  military  evolutions.  They  were  di« 
'vided  into  companies  under  captains  and  drill-masters,  —  bo, 
at  least,  said  the  depositions  before  the  magistrates,  —  and 
they  were,  it  was  further  rumored,  ready  for  the  most  des- 
perate deeds.  Not  so,  however,  does  Samuel  Bamford  think 
of  the  intentions  of  the  agitators ;  their  sole  object  being,  he 
Bays,  to  excite  public  respect  by  the  regularity  of  their  mardi 
jmd  the  orderliness  of  their  demeanor. 

The  16th  of  August  arrived.  Streams  of  men,  mardung 
in  regular  order,  poured  into  Manchester,  with  bands  of 
music  and  banners  fiying,  from  all  the  neighboring  towns 
fuid  villages.  Bamford  went  thither  with  the  rest,-* one 
of  the  leaders  of  six  thousand  marching  men,  whom  ^he 
formed  into  a  hollow  square,  at  the  sound  of  a  bu^e,"  aad 
addressed  on  the  importance  of  preserving  cmler,  sobrie^, 
and  peace  during  that  eventful  day.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  great  magnitude,  and  was  held  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  nearly 
on  the  spot  where  the  great  Free-Trade  Hall  now  stands,  — 
the  principal  banners  (remarkable  coincidence!)  having  in- 
■cribed  on  them  "  No  Corn-Laws  I  '* 

The  business  of  the  meeting  had  scarcely  commenoed. 
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wben  ^a  iioi<%  and  strange  murmur  arose  towards  the 
ehurch,  and  a  party  of  cavalry  in  blue  and  white  uniform 
came  trotting,  sword  in  hand,  round  the  comer  of  the  garden- 
wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses,  where  thej 
reined  up  in  a  line-" 

"On  the  cavahy  drawing  up  they  were  received  with  a 
shout  of  good-will,  as  I  understood  it  They  shouted  again, 
waving  their  sabres  over  their  heads ;  and  then,  slackening 
rem,  and  striking  spur  into  their  steeds,  they  dashed  forwards, 
and  began  cutting  the  people. 

"  Stand  fast ! "  I  said,  '^  they  are  riding  upon  us,  stand  fast 
And  there  was  a  general  cry  in  our  quarter  of  *  Stand  fast !  * 
The  cavalry  were  in  confusion ;  they  could  not,  with  all  the 
weight  of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of 
human  beings ;  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  through 
naked  held-up  hands,  and  defenceless  heads;  and  th^i 
chopped  limbs,  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were  seen;  and 
groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  din  of  that  horrid 
confusion.  'Ah I  ah!'  'For  shame!  for  shame  1'  was 
shouted.  Then  'Break!  break!  they  are  killing  them  in 
front,  and  they  cannot  get  away ! '  And  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  '  Break  I  *  Por  a  moment  the  crowd  held  back  in 
pause ;  then  was  a  rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong 
sea ;  and  a  sound  like  low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers, 
and  imprecations  from  the  crowd-moiled  and  sabre-doomed 
who  cotild  not  escape. 

*♦  On  the  breaking  of  the  crowd,  the  yeomanry  wheeled, 
and,  dashing  wherever  there  was  an  opening,  they  followed, 
pressing  and  wounding.  Many  females  appeared  as  the 
crowd  opened;  and  striplmgs  and  mere  youths  also  were 
found.  Their  cries  were  piteous  and  heart-rending,  and 
would,  one  might  have  supposed,  have  disarmed  any  human 
resentment ;  but  here  their  appeals  were  vain. 

"Women,  white-vested  maids,  and  tender  youths  were 
indiscriminately  sabred  or  trampled;  and  we  have  reasof 
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for  belieying  tliat  few  were  the  instances  in  which  that  f<»> 
bearance  was  vouchsafed  which  they  so  earnestly  implored. 

^  In  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  havoc  the 
field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space.  The  sub 
looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless  air.  The  cur- 
tains and  blinds  of  the  windows  within  view  were  all  dosed. 
A  gentleman  or  two  might  occasionally  be  seen  looking  out 
fix)m  one  of  the  new  houses  before  mentioned,  near  the  door 
of  which  a  group  of  persons  (special  constables)  were  col- 
lected, and  apparently  in  conversation ;  others  were  assisting 
the  wounded,  or  carrying  off  the  dead. 

"The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and  hewed  flag- 
staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or  two  drooping ; 
whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats» 
shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male  and  female  dresSy 
trampled,  torn,  and  bloody.  The  yeomanry  had  dismounted, 
—  some  were  easing  their  horses'  girths,  others  adjusting 
their  accoutrements,  and  some  were  wiping  their  sabres. 
Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where  they 
had  fallen,  crushed  down,  and  smothered.  Some  of  these 
were  still  groaning,  —  others  with  staring  eyes  were  gasping 
for  breath,  and  others  would  never  breathe  more. 

^  All  was  silent,  save  those  low  sounds  and  the  occasi<N[ial 
snorting  and  pawing  of  the  steeds.  Persons  might  some- 
times be  noticed  peeping  from  attics  and  over  the  tall  sidings 
of  houses,  but  they  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
observed,  or  unable  to  sustam  the  frill  gaze  of  a  scene  so 
hideous  and  abhorrent" 

Such  is  Bamford's  graphic  account  of  the  ^  Massacre  at 
Peterloo,"  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  neighborhood.  Tbe 
author  was  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  movement  to  escape 
detection,  and  he  was  again  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in 
Manchester  New  Bailey,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Lancaster  Castie.  He  was  shortly  after  liberated  on  bail, 
to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  York  assizes.     In  the  mean  tim^ 
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he  proceeded  to  London,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
connection  with  the  press.  Disappointment  was  in  every 
case  the  result ;  and  after  a  ramble  through  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  being  reduced  to  great  poverty  in 
London,  he  returned  to  Lancashire  to  prepare  for  his  trial 
at  York.  Bamford  defended  himself  with  great  shrewd- 
ness and  skill,  conducting  his  case  with  much  propriety. 
The  result,  however,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  court, 
was  tliat  he  was  found  "  Guilty,"  and  was  bound  in  recog- 
nizances to  appear  in  London  the  ensuing  Easter,  at  the 
CJourt  of  King's  Bench,  to  receive  his  sentence.  He  re- 
turned for  a  short  time  to  Middleton,  and  on  his  way  home, 
at  Oldham,  he  met  his  wife  and  child. 

Bamford's  journey  to  London  on  foot  was  full  of  incident 
and  adventure,  and  his  description  of  it  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  best  passages  in  Fielding  and  Smollett's  novels.  His 
adventures  among  the  booksellers,  hunting  for  a  publisher; 
his  cold  and  inhospitable  treatment  by  Hunt  and  the  Londtm 
"  patriots ; "  the  impending  destitution  with  which  he  waa 
threatened ;  the  suspense  connected  with  his  sentence ;  con- 
stitute a  most  painful  relation,  though  told  in  a  highly  graphic 
style.  He  was  eventually  sentenced  to  another  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  in  Lincoln  jail,  which  he  endured, 
comforted  by  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  many  kind  friends, 
but  also  pained  by  the  calumnies  and  slander  of  secret 
enemies.  At  length  he  was  liberated,  and  in  company  with 
his  wife,  a  noble-hearted  woman,  whom  Bamford  invariably 
speaks  of  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection,  he  walked 
homewards  to  his  native  village,  — his  sixth  and  his  last  im- 
prisonment at  an  end.  On  leaving  the  prison,  he  left  "  Old 
Daddy,"  the  turnkey,  his  pair  of  Lancasl^e  clogs,  at  which 
he  "  expressed  great  delight, "saying  he  would  place  them  in 
his  collection  of  curiosities."  Before  leaving,  the  magistrates 
and  the  governor  complimented  Bamford  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  on  their  good  behavior;  and   Bamford  in  return 
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tiiadLed  Chem  sincerely  for  their  kindness  during  his  confine* 
ment  He  went  northwards  hj  Great  Markham,  Woiksop, 
and  Sheffield,  up  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hathersage,  past 
Fevmrs  Castle  of  the  Peak,  to  Chapel-on-the-Frith,  Stock- 
port, Manchester,  and  then  home.  *  We  entered  Middleton,* 
he  says,  ^  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  met  in  the  streets  bj 
our  dear  child,  who  came  rumiing,  wild  with  delight,  to  our 
arms.  We  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  our  own 
humble  dwelling;  the  fire  was  Mghted,  the  hearth  was 
dean  swq>t,  fidends  came  to  welcome  us,  and  we  were  <Hice 
more  at  home ! " 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak  of  Bamfbrd's 
writings  as  a  poet  Yet  here  one  might  descant  at  con^der- 
able  length.  Many  of  his  best  pieces  were  written  in  pnaon ; 
and  he  has  since  added  to  them  from  time  to  time.  The  last 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1843,  and  we  r^ret 
to  perceive  that  he  has  excluded  from  it  many  productUms 
which,  though  inferior  to  those  retained,  and  deemed  un» 
worthy  of  republication  by  their  author,  are  nevertheless 
valuable  as  maiking  the  historical  features  of  the  period  at 
whidi  tbej  were  written,  as  weU  as  showing  the  gradual 
development  of  the  poef  s  mind.  A  kindly  feeling,  how* 
-ever,  seems  also  to  have  influenced  Bamford  in  the  seleedoa. 
^  Many  topics,"  he  says  in  his  Preface  to  this  last  editi<m,  ^  of 
exciting  public  interest,  which  the  author  does  not  wish  to 
be  a  means  for  perpetuating,  are  either  totally  omitted,  or 
considerably  modified.  This  may  disappoint  some  of  our 
pertinacious  friends,  but  neither  can  that  be  avoided,  excepi 
l^.the  sacrifice  of  a  good  and  rights  feeling ;  if  we  leara 
not  to  forget  and  forgive,  how  can  we  expect  to  be  fcar^yea  ? 
—  how  can  we  pray,  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  haxre 
forgiv^i  those  that  trespassed  against  us '  ?  " 

Of  all  the  poems  of  Bamford,  the  most  touching,  in  our 
tipinioii,  iu*e  his  ^  Lines  Addressed  to  my  Wife,"  —  equal 
ahnost  to  the  "Miller's  Daughter"  of   Tennyson,  —  the 
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•«  Versea  on  liie  Death  of  hi«  Child,'*  and  «*  God  Help  the 
Poor,"  —  lilies  such  as  none  but  a  man  who  has  known  and 
lived  amongst  poverty  could  have  written*  Take  the  fol^ 
lowing  two  verses :  — 

"  God  help  the  poor!    An  infanfs  feeble  wail 
Ck)mes  fix)m  yon  narrow  gateway;  and  behold 
A  female  crouching  thero,  so  deathly  pale, 
Huddling  her  child,  to  screen  it  from  thfi  cold! 
Her  vesture  scant,  her  bomiet  crushed  and  toroi 
A  thhi  shawl  doth  her  baby  dear  enfold: 
And  thero  die  bides  tiie  ruthless  gale  of  mom, 
Which  almost  to  her  heart  hath  sent  its  cold! 
And  now  she  sudden  darts  a  ravening  look. 
As  one  with  new  hot  bread  comes  past  the  nook; 
And,  as  the  tempting  load  is  onward  borne. 
She  weeps.    Godhelp  thee,  hapless  one  forlorn! 

God  help  the  poor  I 

"  God  help  the  poor,  who  in  lone  valleys  dwell, 
Or  by  far  hills,  where  whin  and  heather  grow! 
Theirs  is  a  story  sad  indeed  to  tell; 
Yet  little  cares  the  world,  and  less  *t  would  know 
About  the  toil  and  want  they  undergo. 
The  wearying  loom  must  have  them  up  at  mom; 
They  work  till  worn-out  Nature  will  have  sleep; 
They  taste,  but  are  not  fed.    The  snow  drifts  deep 
Around  the  firaless  cot,  and  blocks  the  door; 
The  night-storm  howls  a  dirge  across  the  moor,  — 
And  shall  they  perish  thus,  oppressed  and  lora? 
Shall  toil  and  famine  hopeless,  still  be  borne? 
No !  God  wiU  yet  arise  and  hblp  trb  took  ! " 

Bamford*8  "  Pass  of  Death,**  written  on  the  death  ct 
Gleorge  Canning,  has  also  heen  much  admired.  Ebenezer 
[Elliott,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Modem  Poetry,**  has  said  of  this 
piece :  "  I  have  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  written  by 
an  artisan  of  Oldham,  to  which,  I  believe,  nothing  equal 
can  be  found  in  all  the  plebeian  authors  of  antiquity,  with 
>£sop  at  their  head."    Take  one  or  two  stanzas :  — 

'*  The  sons  of  men  did  raise  their  voice 
And  cried  in  despair, 
•  We  will  not  come,  we  will  not  come, 
Whilst  Death  is  waiting  there  I ' 
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"  But  Time  went  forth  and  dragged  tbem  on 
By  one,  by  two,  by  three; 
Nay,  sometimes  thousands  came  as  one, 

So  merciless  was  he. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  For  Death  stood  in  the  path  of  Time 
And  slew  them  as  they  came. 
And  not  a  soul  escaped  his  hand, 
So  certain  was  his  aim. 

**  The  beggar  fell  across  his  staff, 
The  soldier  on  his  sword; 
The  king  sank  down  beneath  his  crown, 
The  priest  beside  the  Word. 

**  And  Youth  came  in  his  blush  of  health. 
And  in  a  moment  fell; 
And  Avarice,  grasping  still  at  wealth. 
Was  rolled  into  helL 

**  And  some  did  oflTer  bribes  of  gold. 
If  they  might  but  survive; 
But  he  drew  his  arrow  to  the  head, 
And  left  them  not  alive  I " 

For  manj  years  Bamford  continued  to  work  at  his  trade 
of  a  hand-loom  weaver  at  Middleton,  occasionally  enlivening 
his  labors  at  the  loom  with  exercises  of  the  pen.  He  wrote 
out  and  published  his  ^  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,'' 
and  many  of  his  best  poetical  pieces,  such  as  his  ^  Wild 
Rider,**  Stranger's  "La  Lyonnaise,"  and  "The  Witch  o* 
Brandwood."  More  recently  he  has  written  an  interesting 
little  volume,  entitled  "  Walks  in  South  Lancashire,"  in  which 
he  gives  many  highly  instructive  sketches  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition,  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  the 
domestic  life,  of  the  industrious  classes  of  his  neighborhood. 
From  one  of  the  chapters  in  this  last  work,  entitled  "  A 
Passage  of  my  Later  Years,**  we  find  that  Bamford  was 
personally  instrumental,  in  1826,  in  preventing  a  mischievous 
outbreak  and  destruction  of  machinery,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  life  (as  the 
military  were  on  the  alert)  in  his  native  place.  Lideed, 
Bamford,  towards  his  later  years,  mvariably  set  himself 
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detenninedlj  against  all  physical  force  projects,  which  some 
of  the  working  class  political  leaders  were  but  too  ready  to 
recommend,  and  their  admirers  but  too  ready  to  follow.  In 
the  note  to  his  "  La  Lyonnaise,"  which  he  published  in  1839, 
when  the  physical  force  policy  was  in  considerable  favor,  he 
says,  alluding  to  the  sentiment  which  runs  throughout  B^ 
ranger's  poem :  "  Unfortunately  for  the  too  brave  French, 
their  common  appeal  against  all  grievances  has  been,  *  To 
arms !  *  And  &eir  indomitable  poet  naturally  falls  in  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  nation.  By  arms,  m  three  days,  (the 
*  glorious  *  ones,)  they  obtained  freedom !  and  they  lost  it  in 
one/  —  a  lesson  to  make  the  heart  bleed,  were  it  not  perhaps 
sternly  necessary  to  admonish  mankind,  that,  without  high 
wisdom  and  entire  self-devotion,  mere  valor  is  helpless,  as  a 
blind  man  without  his  guide.  It  is  true  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  have  not  dealt  justly  towards  you  (the  working 
class).  All  ranks  have  been  in  error  as  respects  their  rela- 
tive obligations,  and  prejudice  has  kept  them  strangers  and 
apart.  But  the  delusion  is  passing  away  like  darkness  before 
the  sun ;  and  knowledge,  against  which  gold  is  powerless, 
comes  like  the  spreading  day,  raising  the  children  of  toil, 
and  making  their  sweat-drops  more  honorable  than  pearls." 
And  in  a  "  Postscriptum  "  to  his  volume  of  poems,  Bam- 
ford  thus  concludes :  "  The  salvation  of  a  people  must  come 
at  last  from  their  own  heads  and  hearts.  Souls  must  be 
matured,  giving  life  to  healthful  minds.  Hands  may  be 
learned  to  use  weapons,  and  the  feet  to  march,  but  the  war- 
riors who  take  freedom  and  keep  it  must  be  armed  from 

WITHIN.** 

Bamford  eventually  gave  up  working  at  his  loom,  and 
maintained  himself  for  some  time  by  his  pen.  An  appoint- 
ment which  he  obtained  in  a  public  office  in  London,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pension  from  the  government  against  which,  when 
a  younger  man,  he  had  so  often  been  in  rebellion,  have  enabled 
him  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  peace  and  comfort  in  his 
native  village  of  Middle  ton,  wliere  he  still  lives. 
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AMONG  the  uneducated  poets  of  England,  who  have 
risen  up  from  the  humblest  ranks,  and  poured  the 
melodj  of  their  poetry  into  the  world's  ear,  John  Clare  will 
ever  hold  a  distinguished  place.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  of 
no  rank  or  order ;  ihey  come  unbidden  and  unsought ;  as  the 
wind  wakens  the  chords  of  the  .£oIian  harp,  so  the  spirit 
breathes  upon  the  soul,  and  brings  its  music  to  life.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  graduate  at  a  university  to  see  nature  with  a 
poetic  eye.  The  heart  can  be  fed  elsewhere  than  in  the 
schools;  Nature  and  Life  are  better  teachers.  Even  the 
poor  man,  who  daily  toils  for  bread,  may  be  surrounded  by 
natural  harps  that  yield  the  sweetest  music ;  he  may  even 
catch  higher  utterances  from  the  spirit-whispers  that  speak 
to  his  soul  from  the  leafy  wood,  the  purlibg  brook,  or  the 
mist-capped  mountain,  than  have  ever  been  awakened  by  the 
finger  or  the  mind  of  the  most  highly-cultured  man. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  peasant  has  overleaped . 
the  barriers  of  his  class,  and  vindicated  his  claim  as  an 
author  to  the  poetic  wreath.  He  may  be  a  true  poet,  strug- 
gling for  utterance,  deep  thoughts  lying  brooding  within  him 
qui(^  with  life ;  but  the  hand  of  poverty  lies  heavy  on  him ; 
he  is  a  laborer,  and  has  to  work  for  bread ;  his  lot  forbids 
contemplation,  ease,  and  study ;  perhaps  he  is  uneducated, 
and  his  mental  apprehension  is  impeded  by  early  neglect. 
If  he  has  struggled  on,  and  risen  into  the  re^on  of  author- 
ship, perhaps  he  finds  he  has  mounted  into  a  sphere  whei^ 
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lie  has  no  natural  supporters ;  where  he  is  petted,  patronized, 
perhaps  spoiled ;  and  where,  severed  from  the  class  to  which 
he  naturally  belonged,  he  floats  adrift  upon  the  surface  of 
society,  without  a  definite  place  or  function,  ill  at  ease,  mis- 
erable, and  sometimes  frantic  with  disappointment  He  may 
wear  the  crown  which  he  has  won ;  but,  while  to  some  it  may 
look  green,  he  feels  it  burning  around  his  brows  like  fire. 
The  painful  instances  of  the  Scottish  peasant  poets  —  Bums, 
Tannahill,  and  Thom  —  will  at  once  start  up  before  the 
mind's  eye.  Nor  are  those  of  the  English  peasant  poets — 
Bloomfield,  Kirke  White,  and  Clare  —  less  melancholy,  the 
fate  of  the  last,  still  living,  being  the  most  unhappy  of  aU. 
He  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

John  Clare  is  a  child  of  genius,  a  bom  poet,  inspired  by 
nature,  but  destroyed  by  the  world.  His  poetry  is  not  the 
result  of  books,  but  of  loving  intercourse  with  the  flowers, 
the  woods,  the  fields,  ^  the  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies.** 
His  poems  are  thoroughly  original ;  there  is  nothing  hack- 
neyed nor  commonplace  about  them ;  you  see  in  them  at  once 
that  he  has  looked  on  nature  with  his  *own  eyes,  loving  her 
with  his  whole  heart  He  seizes  incidents  in  the  fields, 
features  in  the  fiowers,  aspects  of  the  skies  and  the  clouds, 
which  less  faithful  and  accurate  observers  had  entirely  over- 
looked. In  this  admiration  of  nature  he  is  earnest  almost 
to  an  excess.  His  poems  present  a  perfect  calendar  of  rural 
on-gomgs,  of  atmospheric  beauties,  of  the  life  of  the  flowers, 
woods,  and  fields.  While  he  lived  in  the  presence  of  nature, 
and  worshipped  her  with  deep  passion,  he  had  also  a  loving 
eye  for  the  common  people  among  whom  he  lived,  —  their 
customs,  their  loves,  their  griefs,  and  their  amusements ;  and 
these  he  has  immortalized  in  his  verse,  linkmg  nature  and 
hiunanity  together  in  one  golden  chain. 

The  life  of  Clare  presents  a  striking  and  affecting  example 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties;  but  it  also 
19  BB  , 
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fiiniishes  an  exceedmglj  p^ful  iUustradon  o£  the  miaer^f 
which  i»  OGca^ionaUy  produced  by  the  gift  of  poetry  descend 
ing  upon  a  mind  struggling  in  a  humble  station,  and  without 
the  requisite  means  of  development  and  sustenance.  John 
Clare  was  bom  at  Helpstcme,  a  village  pear  Peterborough 
Korthamptonshire,  in  1793 ;  his  father  was  a  crippled  day^ 
laborer,  afterwards  a  parish  pauper.  He  obtained  np  educar 
tion,  save  what  he  gave  to  himself;  and  he  (coi^triyed,  l^ 
working  extra  hours  as  a  ploughboy,.to  obtain,  ^i  {Jx)ut  eig^ 
weeks,  as  mimy  pence  as  would  pay  for  a  month's  schoolings 
John  Clare  educated  himself;  but  he  was  no  comnum  youth; 
in  multitudes  oi  cases  similar  to  his  own,  in  England,  chilo 
dren  grow  up  alto^ther  illiterate,  ^nd  remain  so  througk 
life.  He  learned  to  read ;  and  at  thirteen  he  ^  a^bjltioned  " 
buying  a  book.  He  had  seen  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, and  hoarded  up  a  shilling  for  the  purpose  of  buyiiig  it. 
The  shilling  was  accumulated  by  slow  deg|*ees,  and  9$.  li^st  it 
was  saved.  What  a  fever  of  delight  he  was  in  all  that  pight ! 
be  couid  scareely  sleep ;  he  was  up  hy  daylight,  and  ^^va^  to 
Stamford,  six  or  seven  miles  cff,  brushing  tl^  (SiM*ly  deir  oi 
the  fields  in  that  brigfit  spring  uMuming.  Wkex^  he  reached 
the  town,  the  8b(^e^>ers  were  still  tfbeii,  and  there  stood 
John  Clare  at  the  hookseller^s  door,  waiting  impatieotly  th* 
taking  down  of  the  shutters.  What  a  lecture  of  boyish 
enthusiasm  and  thirsting  genius  I  Well,  the  bop^  w^  pm^ 
chased,  carried  bvingly  away  in  the  hai^d,  put  into  the 
pocket,  then  taken  out  again,  and  the  leaves  tHmed  oyer  a|id 
gazed  into  wistfully.  Then  he  hurried  homeward  full  of  }f^ 
Ko  wonder  he  felt  inspired  then  I  And  so,  as  he  ps^ssjdd  on 
through  the  beautifol  scenery  of  Bingley  Park,  with  the  a^ 
shining  overhead,  and  the  birds  carolling  in  mid-air,  and  aU 
nature  fresh  and  fair  and  beautiful,  the  peasant-bojr  coc^ 
posed  his  first  piece  of  poetry,  "  The  Morning  Walk.**  He 
was  unable  to  muster  fimds  to  procure  pi4>er,  but  he  could 
carry  the  verses  in  his  head.     Nor  could  he  write,  evta 
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thoa^  he  had  been  rich  enough  to  )my  paper.  But  a 
kindly-hearted  exeiseman,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  youth, 
took  him  in  hand,  and  taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
80,  in  course  <^  time,  he  was  enabled  to  eonmiit  his  verses 
to  paper. 

^'Most  of  his  poems,"  says  the  memcnr  prefixed  to  his  firjt 
volume,  **  were  composed  under  the  immediate  impr^sion  of 
his  feelings  in  the  fields,  (nt  on  the  road-sides.  He  could  not 
trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them  down  with  a 
pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hat  serving  him  for  a  table ;  and  if  it 
happened  that  he  had  no  opportunity  soon  af^er  of  transcribe 
mg  these  imperfect  memorials,  he  could  seldom  decipher 
Aiem,  or  recover  his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause,  several 
of  his  poems  are  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in  frag-* 
ments.  Of  those  which  he  had  committed  to  writmg,  espe* 
eialiy  his  earlier  pieces,  many  were  destroyed  from  another 
eir^imstance,  which  shows  how  little  he  expected  to  please 
others  with  them.  From  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room, 
where  he  stuffed  his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of  paper  was  ofleo 
taken  to  hold  the  kettle  with  or  light  the  fire  I " 

He  was  twenty^four  years  old  when'  he  bethought  him  of 
risking  the  pufoiication  of  a  volume.  He  was  then  working 
as  a  laboring  man  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Rutlandshire*  By 
cfot  of  hard  working,  day  and  night,  he  managed  to  save  a 
pound,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  a  prospectus.  This  was 
done,  and  **  A  Collection  of  Original  Trifles  "  was  announced* 
CMy  seven  subscribers  were  got !  But  one  of  his  prospec- 
tuses got  kito  the  hands  of  a  bookseller  at  Stamford,  throu^ 
whom  Taylor  and  Hessey,  their  publishers  in  London,  were 
induced  to  publish  the  book,  and,  what  was  more,  they  gave 
tlie.poet  £  20  for  the  copyright  They  were  published  with 
the  title  of  ♦*  Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  by 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant  The  little  volume 
<sreated  quite  "  a  sensation  "  in  literary  circles.  It  was  hailed^ 
08  it  de^rved  to  be,  as  a  truly  original  book.    Highly  favor* 
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able  notices  appeared  in  the  leading  reviews,  and  the  author 
was  sought  up.  Great  men  took  him  bj  the  hand,  sent  for 
him  to  their  houses,  and  made  him  presents  of  money.  Vis- 
itors came  to  see  him  working  in  the  fields;  the  vulgar  curi- 
osity that  runs  agape  aflcr  every  notorious  thing,  from  a  poet 
to  a  parricide,  ran  after  Clare ;  he  was  no  longer  his  own 
master,  but  a  kind  of  public  property;  he  had  written  a 
book,  and  everybody  thought  it  but  right  that  he  should  be 
exhibited  to  them.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  his  cir- 
cumstances improved.  His  second  book,  "  The  Village  Min- 
strel," appeared  about  four  years  afler  his  first;  and  what 
vrith  the  profits  of  this  work  and  the  presents  made  to  him 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  present  King 
of  the  Belgians,  Lord  Kadstock,  and  others,  his  income 
amounted  to  about  forty  pounds  a  year.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  he  married  his  "  Patty  of  the  Vale,"  the  daughter  of  a 
humble  farmer ;  and,  with  his  young  wife,  and  his  poor  and 
infirm  parents,  he  then  enjoyed  a  pleasant  cottage  in  his  native 
village,  and  basked,  for  a  time,  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
But  the  notoriety  he  had  acquired  had  awakened  in  him  a 
love  of  excitement  which  the  quiet  village  could  but  ill  satisfy. 
In  1824  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  London  Magazine,  and  began  to  mix 
in  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  to  be  petted  at  the  brilliant 
parties  ef  the  lion-hunting.  De  Quincey  met  him  in  London, 
and  furnishes  the  following  reminiscence :  "By  a  few  noble 
families  and  his  liberal  publishers,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  ¥ray 
that,  I  fear,  from  all  I  heard,  would  but  too  much  embitter 
the  contrast  with  his  own  humble  opportunities  of  enjoyment 
in  the  country.  The  contrast  of  Lord  Radstock's  brilliant 
parties,  and  the  glittering  theatres  of  London,  would  have 
but  a  poor  effect  in  training  him  to  bear  that  want  of  excite- 
ment which  even  already,  I  had  heard,  made  his.  rural  life 
but  too  insupportable  to  his  mmd.  It  is  singular  that  what 
most  fibiscinated  his  rustic  English  eye  was,  not  the  gorgeous 
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di  jplay  of  English  beauty,  but  the  French  style  of  beauty, 
as  he  saw  it  among  the  French  actresses  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  He  seemed,  however,  oppressed  by  the  glow 
and  tumultuous  existence  of  London ;  and,  being  ill  at  the 
time,  from  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which  did  not,  of  course, 
tend  to  improve  his  spirits,  he  threw  a  weight  of  languor 
upon  any  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  conversation.  One 
thing,  meantime,  was  very  honorable  to  him,  that,  even  in 
this  season  of  dejection,  he  would  uniformly  become  animated 
when  anybody  spoke  to  him  of  "Wordsworth, — animated  with 
the  most  hearty  and  almost  rapturous  spirit  of  admiration.  As 
regarded  his  own  poems,  this  admiration  seemed  to  have  an 
unhappy  effect  of  depressing  his  confidence  in  himself.  It 
is  unfortunate,  indeed,  to  gaze  too  closely  upon  models  of 
colossal  excellence.'* 

On  his  return  into  the  country,  matters  did  not  improve 
with  poor  Clare.  Unfortunately,  he  speculated  in  farming, 
which  he  could  not  manage ;  a  large  family  grew  up  around 
him,  his  means  were  frittered  away,  and  he  fell  back  almost 
into  his  original  state  of  poverty,  his  mind  unsettled,  his 
nerves  unstrung,  and  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  despond- 
ency. He  published  a  third  volume  of  poems  in  1839, 
entitled  "The  Rural  Muse,"  probably  the  best  of  all  his 
works.  But  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  ;  the  public  were 
no  longer  astonished  by  him,  as  they  had  been  at  first ;  and 
the  book  had  but  a  small  sale.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that 
it  scarcely  paid  the  expenses  of  its  publication.  All  this 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  genius  did  not  sustain  him ;  it 
only  embittered  his  misery.  He  was  the  victim  of  nervous 
despondency,  which  ended  in  a  complete  unsettlement  of  the 
state  of  his  mind,  so  that  confinement  in  a  private  asylum  at 
length  became  necessary. 

There  he  has  now  been  for  many  years,  writing  poetry  at 
hicid  intervals,  which  shows  that  he  still  retains  all  that  minute 
and  delicate  descriptive  power  which  formerly  marked  his 
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prodaefidiis.  He  has  written  songs  and  verges  addressed  to 
his  Pattjy  his  mind  oontemplattng  her  as  m  youth ;  all  the 
dai^L  intervening  period  which  had  bnmght  age  and  sorrow 
Qpon  both  being  blotted  out  Friends  hare  oceasioDallj 
visited  lum  in  his  confinentent,  and  found  him  hamless  and 
docile,  though  occasionally  laboring  under  strange  haUnciiia' 
tions.  He  once  £uicied  himself  to  be  a  great  prize-fighter^ 
and  that  he  wore  the  belt  He  would  rave  about  matches  to 
eome  06^  and  of  his  antaganbts,  who  were  men  most  of  them 
kmg  since  dead*  He  would  also  describe  the  deaths,  exe^ 
eutions,  and  murders  of  distinguished  personages  of  former 
times,  and  fancy  himself  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of 
tkenw  Through  all  this,  his  essrlj  love  of  nature  and  itira} 
scenery  a^en  burst  forth  in  enthusiast^  description,  colored 
with  the  rainbow  hues  of  poetry. 

John  Clare  is  entitled  to  a  high  place,  if  not  to  the  highest^ 
among  the  ^^  mtedueated  "  poets  of  England.  His  keen  ch* 
iervotfon  of  nature  amounted  to  a  genius;  Ihs  detieaey.iB 
painting  natural  objects,  whether  a  flower,  a  tree^  a  sunset^ 
er  a  spring  scene,  was  next  to  marvelkms.  He  owed  liltle 
to  books,  but  wrote  from  his  heart  Het  saw  things  wkk  tiio 
eye  «f  a  true  poet,  and  as  he  observted,  so  did  he  writei 
8ome  of  ins  expressions  are  extremely  deficaile.  Take  tto 
Mhcmlng  as  an  instance :  -h. 

*'  Brisk  winds  the  Tightened  branches  shake, 
By  pottering,  plnshifig  drops  e^nfessod, 
And,  where  oaks  dripping  shiide  the  lake, 
Paint  crimping  dimples  on  its  breast." 

How  well  he  paints  the  cottage  fireside  too,  -^^  furmer 
reading  the  news  by  the  tavern  ingle,  the  blacksmith  at  hit 
anvil^  the  reapers  in  the  corn-field,  the  mM  a-miiking  the 
kine,  and  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  rural  life  I  He  has  many 
delicious  pictures  of  the  approach  of  spring,  the  advent  of 
sunmie^,  the  rich  glory  of  autumn,  and  the  stem  gloom  of 
winter.  Here  is  a  stansa,  taken  from  a  poem  descriptifV 
of  the  first  breath  of  spring :  — 
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"The  sunbeams  on  the  hedges  lie^ 

The  south-wind  murmurs  summer  soft; 
The  maids  hang  out  white  clothes  to  dry 

Around  the  elder-skirted  croft.. 
A  calm  of  pleasure  loiters  round, 

And  almost  whispers  winter  by; 
While  fancy  dreams  of  summer^s  sound. 

And  ^uiet  rapiture  filU  the  e^e.*' 

We  conclude  with  a  piece  which,  though  by  no  means  one 
of  his  host,  we  select  because  of  its  convenient  length  fof  the 
pdrptiae  of  quotatioB. 

*  The  snow  has  Wt  the  cottage  top, 

The  l9iateh-moss  grows  in  bri^ter  gfeon} 
And  eaves  in  quick  succession  drop, 

Where  grinning  icicles  have  been, 
Fit-patting  #ith  a  pleasant  noise 

In  tubs  set  by  the  cottage  door; 
While  ducks  and  geese,  with  happy  joys, 

Plunge  in  the  yard-pond,  brimming  o*er. 

**  The  sun  peeps  through  the  window-psne, 

Which  children  mark  with  laughing  eye; 
And  in  the  wet  str^t  steal  again, 

ITo  tell  each  other  spring  is  Uigh. 
Then,  as  young  hope  the  past  recalls, 

In  playing  groups  they  often  draw, 
To  bttitd  beside  the  sunny  wall's 

Their  spring-time  huts  of  sticks  or  tftraw. 

**  And  oft  in  pleasure's  dreams  they  hie 

Round!  homesteads  by  the  village  sMe, 
Scratching  the  hedgerow  noosses  by^ 

Where  painted  pooty  shells  abide; 
Mistaking  oft  the  ivy  spray 

For  leaves  that  6ome  wit^i  budfding  spiring^ 
And  wohdering,  in  their  search  for  plsyy 

Why  birdff  delay  to  buildi  and  slug. 

"the  mJav^  thrush  with  wild  delight, 

Upon  the  orchard*s  dripping  tree, 
Mutters,  to  see  the  day  so  bright. 

Fragments  of  young  hope's  poesy"; 
And  oft  dame  stops  her  buzzing  wheel 

To  hear  the  robin's  note  once  more. 
Who  toddles  while  he  pecks  his  meal 

From  sweetbrier  hips  beside  the  door.** 
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GERALD  MASSEY  is  one  of  the  last  poete  of  the 
working  class  who  has  acquired  celebritj  by  hia 
writings.  His  history  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects 
painfuL  He  was  bom  in  May,  1828,  near  Tring,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  a  little  stone  hut,  the  roof  of  which  was  so  low 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in 
it  Ninepenco  a  week  was  the  rent  paid  for  this  miserable 
hovel.  Massey's  father  was  a  canal-boatman,  laboring  for  a 
wage  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  —  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
of  working-men,  even  of  rural  laborers.  Half  a  gallon  of 
ale  a  day  was  his  highest  idea  of  bliss.  He  never  could 
write  his  own  name,  and  scarcely  could  read. 

Massey's  mother  was  a  totally  different  person.  To  her 
he  owed  his  organization  and  temperament,  so  different  from 
those  of  his  father.  From  her  he  derived  his  sanguine  en- 
thusiasm, his  love  of  liberty,  and  his  pride  of  honest  poverty. 
But  she  too  was  quite  iUiterate,  and  could  impart  to  her  boy 
no  book-learning,  though  she  gave  him  that  which  books 
alone  could  never  teach,  a  truly  Spartan  spirit  She  would, 
at  any  time,  readily  deny  herself  bread  that  her  children 
might  make  a  decent  appearance.  Massey,  in  after  life,  was 
wont  to  recall  to  mind  one  winter  during  which  his  father 
was  entirely  out  of  work,  and  the  whole  income  of  the  family 
was  5s.  9rf.  a  week,  derivied  from  the  children's  labor  in  an 
adjoining  factory  ;  and  upon  tliat  scanty  pittance  the  mother 
contrived  to  provide  for  the  six  members  of  the  family  with- 
out incurring  a  penny  of  debt     The   brave  woman  truly 
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needed  all  her  strength  and  courage  to  bear  up  under  the 
privations  of  her  hard  lot 

None  of  the  children  of  this  poor  family  were  educated, 
in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  Several  of  them 
were  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  penny  school,  where  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  were  about  on  a  par ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough  to  work,  they  were  sent  into  the 
silk-mill.  The  poor  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  at 
school,  if  they  are  of  an  age  to  work  and  earn  money. 
They  must  help  to  eke  out  the  parents'  slender  gains,  even 
though  it  be  by  only  a  few  pence  weekly.  So,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  Grerald  Massey  went  into  the  silk-manufactory, 
rising  at  five  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  toiling  there  till 
half  past  six  in  the  evening,  —  up  in  the  gray  dawn,  or  in 
the  winter  before  the  daylight,  and  trudging  to  the  factory 
through  the  mud  or  in  the  snow,  —  seeing  the  sun  only 
through  the  factory  windows,  —  breathing  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  rank  oily  vapor,  his  ears  deafened  by  the  roar 
of  incessant  wheels,  — 

"  Still,  all  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 
Grinding  lire  down  from  its  mark; 
And  the  cliildren*s  souls  which  God  is  calling  sunward 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark.'* 

What  a  life  for  a  child  I  What  a  substitute  for  tender 
prattle,  for  childish  glee,  for  youthful  play-time  I  Then  home 
shivering  under  the  cold,  starless  sky,  on  Saturday  nights^ 
with  ninepence,  one  shilling,  or  one  shilling  and  threepence, 
for  the  whole  week's  work;  for  such  were  the  respective 
amounts  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  child-labor  of  Gerald 
Massey. 

But  the  mill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held 
jubilee  over  it  The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the 
wind  and  sleet  and  mud,  rejoicing  in  the  conflagration  which 
liberated  him.  Then  he  went  to  straw-plaiting,  —  as  toil- 
Bome  as  &ctory  work,  and  perhaps  more  unwholesomei 
19* 
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Wklnoot  exercise,  ia  a  marshj  dietiiet,  the  pkitcrs  were 
constantly  subject  to  racking  attacks  of  ague.  The  boy 
had  the  disease  for  three  jea^rs,  ending  with  tertian  ague. 
Sometimes  four  of  the  family  and  the  mother  lay  ill  of  the 
cKsease  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  bo  one  to 
give  tiiem  drink,  and  each  too  weak  to  he%>  the  other. 
Massey  then  used  to  think  of  DiveSy  and  wi^ed  that  he  too 
Were  m  Abraham's  bosom.  How  Uttle  do  Ave  know  of  the 
sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  aad  struggling  classes  of 
tor  population,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  !  No  prest 
echoes  their  wants  or  reeords  their  sufferings ;  and  they  live 
almost  as  vnkaown  to  us  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
some  undiscoTered  country. 

Whoever  has  read  Charles  Lamb's  essays  will  remen^^er 
that  excjpyisite  one,  under  the  head  of  Popular  Fatiaoies,  en* 
titled,  *  That  Home  is  Home,  thou^  it  is  never  so  homely,* 
in  which  he  says,  ^  'T  is  a  fine  thing,  to  talk  of  ike  humble 
tiieal  shared  together !  But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  the 
cupboard  ?  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  childreH  takes  oat 
the  sting  of  a  man's  poverty  I  But  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  frightful  features 
in  that  conditioli,  that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings. 
Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not 
bring  up  t^ir  children;  they  drag  them  up^-  The  Uttle 
careless  darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel,  is 
transformed  betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting  person..  No 
one  has-  thnie^  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
coax  it,  to  flOothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humor  it 
There  in  nmie  to  kiss  away  its  tears.    If  it  cries,  it  can  only 

be  beaten It  was  never  sung  to,  —  no  one  ever  told 

to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,^  to  live  er  to 
die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  at 
once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child  exists  not  for  the 
very  poor  as  an  object  of  dalliance;  it  is  only  another  mouth 
t»  b^^ddy.a  j^  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  labor. 
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It  18  the  riral,  till  it  can  be  the'  cdK)pcrAtor,  for  fobd  witK 
the  parent  It  is  n^ever  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  si^ace ; 
it  never  makes  him  joitng  agaSn,  with  rccall'ing  his  jomtg 
times.    The  children  of  llic  very  poor  have  no  youAg  times.** 

And  now,  take  as  an  illustration  of  thiis  picture,  the  child« 
lUe  of  Gerald  Massey  as  communicated  in  a  tetter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  author  of  this  memoir.  "  Having  had  to  earor 
my  own  dear  bread,"  he  says,  "  by  the  eternal  cheapening 
of  jfiesh  and  blood  thils  eafrly,  I  never  knew  what  chiklhoodl 
ttieant.  I  had  no  childhood.  Ever  since  I  can  remember^ 
I  have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want  throbbing  in  heai^  ahd 
brow.  The  currents  of  my  life  wwe  eai*ly  poisoned,  and 
few,  methinks,  would  p^tss  unscathed  through  the  scenes  and 
eircufiistances  in  which  I  have  Hved  ;  none,  if  they  were  as 
carious  and  precocious  as  I  was.  The  chtid  com^s  into  the 
world  like  a  new  coin  with  the  dtamp  of  God  up6n  it,  ahd  in 
like  mannef  as  the  «Fews  sweat  down  sovereigns  by  hcmtlmg 
them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold-dust  out  of  them,  so  is  the  pcxH* 
man's  ch^d  hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  bo^ 
eiety  to  get  wealth  oUt  of  it ;  atid  even  as  the  iihpr^  of  die 
Queen  is  effaced  by  the  f Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of 
GrOd  worn  froia  heart  and  brow,  and  day  by  day  the  child 
recedes  devil-ward;  I  look  back  now  with  wondea*,  not  that 
so  few  escape,  but  that  any  escape  at  all,  to  iHn  a  nobleif 
growth  fyt  th^  hiimanity.  So  blighting  at^  the  infkienc^s 
whieh  surround  thousands  ixt  early  life,  to  which  I  can  bear 
8uOh  bitter  teistimony." 

AAd  h6w  fiired  the  gh>wth  of  thisr  child's  miM  the  while  ? 
Thanks  to  ^b^  c^re  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent  hihi  to  thd 
fennf  sdiooV  he  had  learnt  his  lett^*s,'  and  the  desire  to  read 
had  been  an^akened;  Bobks,  however,  were  very  scarce. 
The  Bibl4  and  Bunyan  were  the  principal  ones  to  which  he 
had'  access ;  he  committed  many  chapters  of  the  former  io 
mefliory,  and  accepted  all  Bunyan's  allegory  as  bonajkh 
hMMry»      Afterwards  he    obtained    access  i6    ^Bofainsoli 
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Crusoe**  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts  left  at  the  cottage^ 
These  constituted  his  sole  reading  until  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  employed  as  an  errand-boy; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  met  with  plenty  of 
books,  reading  all  that  came  in  his  way,  fit)m  Lloyd's  Penny 
Times  to  Cobbett's  works,  ^  French  without  a  Master,"  to- 
gether with  English,  Roman,  and  Grecian  history.  A  ravish- 
ing awakenment  ensued,  —  the  delightful  sense  of  growing 
knowledge,  the  charm  of  new  thought,  the  wonders  of  a 
new  world.  "  Till  then,"  he  says,  "  I  had  often  wondered 
why  I  lived  at  all,  —  whether 

'It  was  not  better  not  to  be, 
I  was  so  fUll  of  misery.* 

Now  I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire,  and  the 
sum  of  all  existence,  was  to  read  and  get  knowledge.  Read  1 
read !  read !  I  used  to  read  at  all  possible  times,  and  in  all 
possible  places ;  up  in  bed  till  two  or  three  in  'the  morning, 
—  nothing  daunted  by  once  setting  the  bed  on  fire.  Greatly 
indebted  was  I  also  to  the  book-stalls,  where  I  have  read  a 
great  deal,  often  folding  a  leaf  in  a  book  and  returning  the 
next  day  to  continue  the  subject ;  but  sometimes  the  book 
was  gone,  and  then  great  was  my  grief  I  When  out  of  a 
situation,  I  have  often  gone  without  a  meal  to  purchase  a 
book.  Until  I  fell  in  love,  and  began  to  rhyme  as  a  matter 
of  consequence,  I  never  had  the  least  predilection  for  poetry. 
In  fact,  I  always  eschewed  it ;  if  I  ever  met  with  any,  I  in- 
stantly skipped  it  over,  and  passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the 
description  of  scenery,  &c.  in  a  novel.  I  always  loved  the 
birds  and  fiowers,  the  woods  and  the  stars ;  I  felt  delight  in 
being  alone  in  a  summer-wood,  with  song  like  a  spirit  in  the 
trees,  and  the  golden  sun-bursts  glinting  through  the  verdur- 
ous roof,  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of  the 
blood  and  tingling  of  the  nerves  when  standing  alone  in 
the  starry  midnight,  as  in  God's  own  presence-chamber. 
But  until  I  began  to  rhyme,  I  cared  nothing  for  wiitten 
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poetry ;  the  first  verses  I  ever  made  were  upon  *  Hope,'  when 
I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  I  had  b^un,  I  never  ceased 
for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tune  I,  rushed 
into  print" 

Another  of  Massey's  sources  of  pleasure  was  music,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  he  sought  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  his  restless  nature  by  indulgence  in  its  practice. 
He  learned  to  sing,  and,  having  a  good  voice,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  chapel  choir  of  his  native  village.  He  there 
used  to  stand  on  his  seat  to  sing,  and  was  very  proud  of  his 
gifL  He  entertained  bright  visions  of  what  he  should  ao- 
cojoiplish  with  his  voice  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man ;  but  alas 
^^r  his  visions !  —  when  his  voice  broke,  they  were  all  dis- 
pelled. Possibly  it  was  his  love  of  music  and  rhythm  which 
led  him  to  write  songs,  —  **  Poems  and  Chansons  "  he  called 
them.  He  ^  was  encouraged  to  print  a  small  collection  of 
them,  price  one  shilling,  in  his  native  town  of  Tring,  of  which 
some  250  copies  were  sold,  which  lefl  him  a  Uttle  profit 
There  was,  of  course,  considerable  crudeness  of  thought  and 
expression  in  these  first  verses  ;  but  there  was  nerve,  rhythm, 
and  poetry.  The  leading  idea  embodied  in  them  was  the 
power  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance,  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  —  a  noble  idea  truly. 

But  a  new  power  was  now  working  upon  his  nature,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  —  the  power  of  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed in  books,  and  in  the  discussions  of  liis  fellow-workers. 
"  As  an  errand-boy,"  he  says,  "  I  had  of  course  many  hard- 
ships to  undergo,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ;  and  that 
led  me  into  reasoning  upon  men  and  things,  the  causes  of 
misery,  the  anomalies  of  our  societary  state,  politics,  &c. ; 
and  the  circle  of  my  being  rapidly  outsurged  I  New  power 
came  to  me  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  thought,  and  read.  I 
studied  political  works,  —  such  as  Paine,  Volney,  Howitt, 
Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  which  gave  me  another  element  to  mould 
into  my  verso,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  poet  must 
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flftci^ce  mijich  if  he  write  party  political  poetry.  Hid  pofifier 
ihust  be  above  the  pinnacle  of  party  zeal ;  the  politics  of 
etemid  .truth,  ri^t,  and  justice.  He  must  not  waSste  a  life 
on  what  to-morrow  may  prove  to  have  been  merely  the  ques* 
tion  of  a  day.  The  French  Revolution  of  1848  had  the 
greatest  effect  on  me  of  any  ciroiunstaiice  connected  with  my 
own  life." 

These  feelings  acoonnt  fer  the  vehem^t  polidicai  Ume 
which  MAssey's  next  poeticsd  writings  assumed.  They  were, 
fer  the  most  part,  in  indignant  expostnktiotis  with  society  at 
the  wrongs  of  humanity  ;  passionate  pihotests  against'  power 
wrtogfidly  used,  against  ^fradd  and  oppression,  mingled 
with  Appeals  to  the  higher  influences  of  knowledge,  jn^ce, 
merey,  truth,  ahd  love.  It  is  usually  thus  with  the  poet 
who  has  worked  his  wi^  to  the  light  throv^h  dar^vess,  su^ 
fering,  and  toil.  Give  a  poor  downtrodden  nam*  culture,  «nd 
in  nine  caseis  out  of  ten  you  only  inci^ease  his  s^isitSve* 
ness  to  pain ;  you  agonize  him  with  the  sight  of  plieasures* 
which  are  to  him  forbidden ;  you  quicken  hb  sense  of 
despidr  at  the  inequalities  of  the  humian  lot  There  are 
thousMids  of  noble  natures,  with  minds  which,  under  he^ 
ter  oircunhstances,  would  hkve  blessed  aiid  glorified  their 
race,  who  have  been-  forever  blasted,  -^  crushed  into  the 
mire,  or  coAdemned  to  courses  of  desperate  guilt!— ^fer 
one  who,  like  Grerald  Massey,  has  nobly  risen  above  his 
trials  and  temptati(ms,  and  triumphed*  over  them.  And 
when  sudi  a  man  does  find  a  voice,  surely  ^  rose-watei^ " 
TersesT  and  ^^  hot-pres6ed  "  sonnets  a^re  not  to  be  expected  <^ 
him :  such  things  are  nbt  by  any  means  the  natural'  products 
of  a  life  of  desperate  struggling  with  poverty.  When  the 
self-risen  and  self^ucated  man  speaks  and  writes  now-fi* 
dhys,  it  is  of  the  subjects  nearest  to  his  heart  Literature  is* 
not  a  miere  intelligent  epicurism  with  men  who  haVe  suffered 
and  grown  wise,  but  a  real,  passionate,  vehement,  living 
thing,  —  ft  power  to  move  others,  a  means  to  elevate  tiieBb 
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fibres  and  to  emandpate  their  order.  This  is  a  mariced 
poGuMaritj  of  our  tkttes  i  knowle^e  is  now  more  tJnoi  evei' 
regavded  as  sL  power  to  elevate,  nol  merefy  individQa]»^>  bat 
elassesv  Hence  the  most  intelligent  working-men  of  this) 
day  mm  intenselj  political :  we  merely  staite  this  as  a  fatt 
ws^  ta  be  disputed.  Iii  former  tknes,  when  literatare  wi» 
Regarded  nuainfy  in  the  light  of  a  rich  man's  kixilirj,  poeti^ 
irhe  rose  from  the  working  order  sang  as  their  patrons 
Irished.  Bloomfield  and  Clare  sang  of  the  quiet  beauty  of 
rural  life,  and  painted  pictures  of  evening  skies,  purling 
brocks,  asid  gilissy  meadsi  Burns  could  with  diiici:^  re- 
press the  ^  Jacobin "  spirit  which  biimed  within  him ;  and 
yet  even  he  was  rarely  if  ever'  poUtical:  in-  his*  tone.  His 
toongest  verses  having  a  political  beamg  were  those  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  Scotch  representatives  in  reference  to  the* 
ex^eise  regulations  ae  to  ^e  distillation  of  whiskey.  But 
edme=  down  tO'  oni*  own  ^sNjy  and  mal'k  ^^  differience:  Elliott^ 
NieoH^  Bami^rd,  fhe  author  of  **"  Ernest,*'  Massey,  and  many 
edieffs,  are  intensely  pc^itical ;  and  they  defend  themselvea 
fer'  their  selec!£ion  of  subjects  as  Elliott  did  when  he  said, 
"Poetry  i^  impassioned  truth;  and  why  should  we  noi 
Btter  il  in  tiie  shape  that  touches  our  condition  Ae  ikiosl 
dbsely,  — *  the  politkal  ?  " 

Full  of  niewly  awakened  ^U^its,  and  bursting  with  aspi-» 
rations  for  freedom,  Massey  started,  in  April,  184^,  a  cheap 
joum^d^  written  entirely  by  working-men,  entitled  "The 
Spirit  of  Freedom : "  it  was  full  of  fiery  earnestness^  and 
at  least  one  half  of  its^  weekly  contents^  were  s«p]^d  by 
Gerald  Massey  himself,  who  acted  as  editor.  It  cost  him 
dvo  situations  during  a  period  of  eleven  months,  —  twice 
because  he  was  detected  burning  candle  far  on  into  the  night, 
and  three  times  because  of  the  tone  of  the  opinions  to  which 
he  gave  utterance.  The  French  Revolution  of  1848  having, 
amongst  its  other  issues,  kindled  the  -zeal  of  the  working- 
men  of  England  in  the  cause  of  association,  Massey  eagerly 
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joined  them,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  giving  some  impe- 
tus to  that  praiseworthy  movement,  —  the  object  of  which  is 
permanently  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  producing  classes, 
by  advancing  them  to  the  status  of  capitalists  as  well  as 
laborers.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  secretary  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  working  tailors  in  London  ;  but  his  attraction 
towards  literature  being  strong,  he  subsequently  accepted 
the  office  of  editor  of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and  it  was 
while  living  in  that  city  that  he  published  his  beautiful 
«  Ballad  of  Babe  ChristabeL" 

If  we  except  Robert  Nicoll,  who  died  dt  twenty-four, 
there  are  few  men  of  his  class  who  have  done  anything  to 
equal  Massey,  — none  who  have  had  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  early  privation  and  difficulty  to  encounter  and 
overcome. 

The  peculiar  style  of  Massey  is  didactic  rather  than  de- 
scriptive. He  is  a  teacher  through  the  heart  He  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  passions,  and  leans  towards  the  tender  and 
loving  aspect  of  our  nature.  He  takes  after  Bums  more 
than  after  Wordsworth,  Elliott  rather  than  Thomson.  He 
is  but  a  young  man,  thou^  he  has  had  crowded  into  his 
thirty-two  years  already  the  life  of  an  old  man.  He  has 
won  his  experience  in  the  school  of  the  poor,  and  nobly 
earned  his  title  to  speak  to  them  as  a  man  and  a  brother, 
dowered  with  ^<  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love 
of  love."  Cordially  welcoming  his  volumes  already  pub- 
lished as  the  earnest  of  still  better  things  at  his  hand,  wo 
wLih  him  a  long  career  of  useful  and  honorable  labor. 
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FEMALE  poets  hold,  at  this  daj,  a  more  distinguished 
place  in  our  literature,  and  their  works  occupy  a  larger 
space  in  our  libraries,  than  at  anj  previous  period  in  Utenuy 
historj.  Women  who  write  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
questionable  sisterhood,  nor  are  their  works  noticed  merely 
with  fine  words  by  way  of  courtesy.  They  have  made  good 
their  position  as  honorable  literary  workers,  and  thereby 
entitle  themselves  to  our  respect ;  and  their  poems  demand 
notice  and  receive  the  meed  of  approbation  by  right  rather 
than  by  favor.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  land  that  possesses 
a  choir  of  poetesses  equal  to  our  own.  France  and  America 
possess  sweet  singers,  indeed ;  but  we  defy  the  world  combined 
to  equal  our  songstresses.  And  yet  our  race  of  female  poets 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Joanna  Baillie,  a 
woman  of  our  own  day.  Unquestionably  she  was  a  great 
writer,  as  strong  as  a  man,  but  with  all  the  delicate  purity 
and  sweetness,  the  instinctive  quickness  and  fine  sensibility, 
of  a  woman.  After  her,  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 
was  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  great  lyrist,  a  true  poet,  —  a  pure  and 
high-minded  woman.  What  exquisite  pathos  is  there  ui  her 
"  Graves  of  a  Household,"  on  reading  which  few  parents  can 
resist  shedding  a  tear ;  and  her  "  Treasures  of  the  Deep  ** 
and  "The  Coming  of  Spring"  are  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hemans  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  school  of  poetry,  which  has   even   more 
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ardent  followers  and  admirers  in  America  than  in  England 
The  young  and  devout  love  to  resort  thither  when  they  de- 
sire to  raise  their  hearts  by  sonorous  heroics,  or  to  soflen 
them  by  the  familiar  pathos  of  certain  well-known  strains. 
After  Mrs.  Hemans  came  Miss  Landon,  who  deliciously  im- 
provised her  beautiful  songs,  and  then  passed  away  from 
sight  like  a  bright  meteor.  But  she  left  behind  her  many 
strong  and  clear  singers,  —  true  women,  and  great  poets. 
Need  we  do  more  than  name  Mrs.  Southey,  Mrs.  Howitt, 
Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  —  perhaps  greatest  of  all — 
ilrs.  Browning  ? 

We  do  liot  fcftow  much  of  Idrs.  Bro^nnig,  exempt  #bat  we 
can  gather  from  her  published  w^ks.  It  is  bow  soinef  fw^l^ 
yeafts  skicci  a  trarii^tionf,  privately  eir^dtatted,  of  ^schjhas'B 
"  ProniethenS  Botrnd,"  by  a  yorahg  lady,  was  favonabfrf  spok^ 
of  in  one  or  two  literary  cirele&  It  lAldicated  a  reioarkaib!^ 
sympathy  oik  the  pitrt  of  .the  translator  ibr  the  sei!i^ti!rtal  <M 
Greek  drama;  a^  displayed  also,  ttti  acetrrate  knowle^^ 
of  the  ^ad  language,  abnibst  wohdetfiil  m  so  ydtmg  a  wrtter, 
and  thftt  writer  a  young  lady.  The  Preface  i*as,  howetter, 
j^haps  the  most  curions  pa^  of  the  book^  fbi'  h  Was  stf 
crowded  full  of  thoughts  fiind  meanings,  one  jostling  fh«  oAei^ 
80  hard  ibr  outlet,  that  nc^be  was  eompietely  seen,  aad  thd 
tftterance  remained  comf>aratively  nnintelKgil^  Specikii^ 
of  tMs  part  of  Miss  Bairrett's  published  works,  Mrs.  Brown^ 
itag,  in  the  preface  to  her  collected  e^tiott  of  1850,  thus 
writes:  "Ofte  earty  failure,  a  translation  of  the  *PpoBie- 
tfeeus  *  of  JEschylus,  which,  ^ugh  happily  free  of  t3i«  cu^- 
tenit  of  publication,  may  be  remiembered  agaiittst  me  by  a  ksW 
of  my  personal  friends,  1  have  replaced  here  by  an  entirely 
new  versioti,  made  fbt  them  and  my  conscience,  in  expii^tf 
of  a  sin  of  my  youth,  with  the  sincerest  appIi<^don  of  mf 
mature  mind."  From  th«  dedication  of  the  same  6ollec<iofli 
to  her  father,  we  learn  that  when  she  was  but  a  child  sh* 
wrote  verses,  (Miss  Mitlbrd  says  she  wrote  largely  at  ttti 
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fe«ti  old,)  and  dedicated  them  to  ban ;  add  as  ihe  gi^w  into 
mature  jeaxsj  yerse-writmg  became  ^tbe  greai  pursuit  of 
h&t  Mfe/  S^Htly  after  accomplishing  b^  translation  front 
.Ssdijhis^  Miss  Barrett  wrote  ^  An  Essaj  on  MiBd,"  show«^ 
ing  tbat  sbe  was  pusbmg  ber  inquiries  in  otber  directions 
besides  poetry.  Sbe  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew ktnguage^  and  even  of  the  Oialdsean,  and  read  through 
tbe  Bible  ift  the  orighial  tongue,  from  Grenesis  to  MalachL 
Plato^  in  tbe  original  Greek,  was  also  one  of  ber  farorito 
books.  But  a  serious  illness  compelled  ber,  in  a  measvl^e,  to 
give  tip  these  severe  pursuits ;  added  to  wbidi,  a  terrible 
domesiic  calanrit^  occurred  to  her,  which  had  the  effect  of 
fbrowkfg  a  dark  shadow  over  her  entire  future  life.  Hero 
we  quote  from  tbe  **  Recollections*'  of  Miss  Mitford:  — 

**  My  ^fst  acquaintaitce  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  commenoecl 
Bkoat  ^^een  years  ago.  Sbe  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
inter68ting  persons  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Everybody  who 
thea  saw  hw  said  the  same ;  so  tbat  it  is  not  merely  the 
impression  of  my  partiality  or  my  enthusiasm.  Of  a  slight, 
delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  iaUing  on  either 
c4de  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large,  tender  eyes,  richly 
fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a  smile  Mke  a  sunbeam,  and  such 
d  k>ok  at  youthfblnes^  thai  I  had  some  difficulty  m  persnadk 
ing  a  friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went  together  to  Ohiswick, 
that  tbe  trailslatress  of  tbe  <  Pi^metheus'  of  ^scbylus^  the 
Authoress  of  the  ^  fssay  on  Muid,'  was  old  enough  to  be  in* 
trodcfced  into  company, — in  tefchaical  language,  was  out. 
Throng  tbe  kindness  of  anotbet'  invaluble  friend,  to  wbotti 
I  owe  msHij  ol>ligafions,  but  non^  so  grieat  as  this,  I  saw  muck 
rf  h^  during  nty  stay  in  town^  "We  met  so  constantly  and 
to  feihlliarly,  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  age,  intimacy 
ripcsied  into  friendship ;  and  after  my  return  into  tbe  etmn- 
fry,  we  corresponded  freely  and  frequently,  her  letters  being 
just  whait  letters  ought  to  be, — ber  own  talk  put  nfcm 
paper. 
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^  The  next  year  was  a  painftn  one  to  herself  and  to  all 
who  loved  her.  She  broke  a  blood-vessel  upon  the  longs, 
which  did  not  heaL  J£  there  had  been  consumption  in  the 
fiunilj,  that  disease  would  have  intervened.  There  were  no 
8eed»  of  the  &tal  English  malady  in  her  constitution,  and 
she  escaped.  Still,  however,  the  vessel  did  not  heal,  and 
after  attending  her  for  above  a  twelvemonth  at  h^  fother^s 
house  in  Wimpole  Street,  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  ordered  her  to  a  milder  climate.  Her  eldest  brother, 
—a  broths  in  heart  and  in  talent  worthy  of  such  a  sister,— 
together  with  other  devoted  relatives,  accompanied  her  to 
Torquay ;  and  diere  occurred  the  fatal  event  which  saddened 
her  bloom  of  youth,  and  gave  a  deeper  hue  of  thought  and 
feeling  — especially  of  devotional  feeling — to  her  poetiy. 
I  have  so  often  been  asked  what  could  be  the  shadow  that 
had  passed  over  that  young  heart,  and  now  that  time  has 
softened  the  first  agony,  it  seems  to  me  right  that  the  world 
should  hear  die  story  of  an  accident  in  which  there  was 
much  sorrow,  but  no  blame 

^^  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  and  the  invalid,  still 
attended  by  her  affectionate  companions,  had  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  mild  sea-breezes  of  Devonshire.  One  fine 
summer  morning  her  favorite  brother,  together  with  two  other 
fine  young  men,  his  friends,  embarked  on  board  a  small  sail- 
ing-vessel, for  a  trip  of  a  few  hours.  Excellent  sailors  all, 
and  familiar  with  the  coast,  they  sent  back  the  boatmen,  and 
undertook  themselves  the  management  of  the  little  craft. 
Danger  was  not  dreamt  of  by  any  one;  after  the  catas- 
trophe, no  one  could  divine  the  cause ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  their  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of  their  very  windows, 
just  as  they  were  crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down,  and 
all  who  were  in  her  perished.  Even  the  bodies  were  never 
found.  I  was  told  by  a  party  who  were  travelling  that  year 
in  Devonshire  and  Comnall,  that  it  was  most  afiecting  to  see, 
on  the  comer  houses  of  every  village  street,  on  every  church 
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door,  and  almost  on  everj  cliff  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
coast,  handbills  offering  large  rewards  for  linen  cast  ashore 
m:u*ked  with  the  initials  of  the  beloved  dead;  for  it  so 
chanced  tliat  all  the  three  were  of  the  dearest  and  the  best,— 
one,  I  believe,  an  only  son,  the  other  the  son  of  a  widow. 

"  This  tragedy  nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett  She  was 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  horror  and  the  grief,  and  by  a 
natural  but  a  most  unjust  feeling  that  she  had  been  in  some 
sort  the  cause  of  this  great  misery.  It  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  she  could  be  removed,  in  an  invalid  carriage, 
and  by  journeys  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  to  her  afflicted  family 
and  her  London  home.  The  house  that  she  occupied  at 
Torquay  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  sheltered  in  the 
place.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  "cliffs,  almost  close  to 
the  sea ;  and  she  told  me  herself  that,  during  that  whole 
winter,  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears  like  the 
moans  of  one  dying.  Still  she  clung  to  literature  and  to 
Greek :  in  all  probability,  she  would  have  died  without  that 
wholesome  diversion  to  her  thoughts.  Her  medical  attendant 
did  not  always  understand  this.  To  prevent  the  remon- 
strances of  her  friendly  physician.  Dr.  Barry,  she  caused  a 
small  edition  of  Plato  to  be  so  bound  as  to  resemble  a  noveL 
He  did  not  know,  skilful  and  kind  though  he  were,  that  to  her 
such  books  were  not  an  arduous  and  painful  study,  but  a  con- 
solation and  a  delight. 

'*  Returned  to  London,  she  began  the  life  which  she  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years,  confined  to  one  large  arid  commo- 
dious but  darkened  chamber,  admitting  only  her  own  affec- 
tionate family  and  a  few  devoted  friends,  (I  myself  have  often 
joyfully  travelled  five  and  forty  miles  to  see  her,  and  returned 
the  &ame  evening  without  entering  another  house,)  reading 
almost  every  book  worth  reading,  in  almost  every  language, 
and  giving  herself  heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which  she 
seemed  born  to  be  the  priestess." 

Poetry  has  thus  been  a  serious  pursuit  with  Mrs.  Brown- 
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ing,  whiie  it  has  ake  b«en  a  aouFce  of  deep  pje^vsure.  Bat 
if  ooe  asks  the  meaning  of  the  sad  wail  which  runs  through 
ker  writings,  hke  the  moan  of  a  lost  seraph,  then  contempIat3 
tiie  great  fact  of  her  life,  its  prolonged  pain  and  siekness, 
and  we  diink  it  will  furnish  the  adequate  explanatioii  and 
meaning.  Her  poetry  is,  throughout,  earnest,  and  full  of  deep 
Ibdmg.  She  herself  has  said,  in  the  Pi'eface  to  one  edition 
«f  her  poems :  ^  Poetrj  has  been  to  me  as  serious  a  thing  as 
]S£i  kself,  and  life  has  been  a  very  serious  thing :  there  has 
been  no  pkjing  at  skittles  for  me  in  either.  I  never  mistook 
Measure  for  the  final  cause  of  poetrj,  n(^  leisure  for  the  hour 
of  the  poet.  I  have  done  mj  work,  so  far,  as  work,  -^  not  as 
mere  hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the  pers(xial  being, 
but  as  the  completest  expression  of  that  being  to  which  I 
eould  a^t^ ;  and  as  work  I  offer  it  to  the  public,  feeling  its 
shortrfcomin^  more  deeply  than  any  of  my  readers,  becausi^ 
measured  fiiom  the  height  of  my  aspiration ;  but  feeling,  also, 
tiiat  the  reveraice  and  sincerity  with  which  the  work  W89 
done  should  give  it  some  proteetioii  with  the  reverend  and 
sincere." 

Mrs.  Browning  may,  therefbre,  be  regarded  as  not  merely 
a  singer,  bat  eminaitly  a  poet  pf  purpose.  A  deep  current 
of  rel%ion — sometimes  we  might  regard  it  as  re%iouB 
melancholy  t—  pervades  naost  of  her  poetry.  The  first  pieces 
which  she  published  were  "Margret"  and  "The  Poet's 
Vow,**  which  appeared  in  a  periodical  j  and  her  first  volume, 
published  in  1838,  contained  "The  Seraphim"  m^d  other 
shorter  poems ;  in  all  of  which  an  obvious  purpose  was  ap- 
parent Thus,  in  "  Market,"  the  truth  was  exhibited  that 
the  creature  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  creature ;  in  ^  The 
Poet's  Vow,"  she  teaches  the  great  truth  that  the  sympathies 
e£  humanity  are  the  fountains  of  beauty,  and  that  no  atmos- 
phere of  external  loveliness  can  keep  alive  the  poetry  whose 
roots  are  not  nourished  by  the  springs  of  loving-kindness  in 
the  heart.    "  The  S§raphiin  "  was  a  religioua  poem,  in  which 
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Ihe  loky  subject  of  the  Croeifixioa  is  »pproaehed  ia  a  most 
feverent  spirit,  for  it>  is  one  before  which  angels  may  veil 
their  wings.  3^t  with  its  many  bursts  of  delicious  owsicy  its 
lifih  imagerj,  its  occasional  great  force,  and  the  beautifuUj 
tender  4iatinction  which  the  poet  draws  betweea  th^  mi^r& 
of  the  twf^  angelic  witnesses  of  the  tremendous  mysteries  of 
Calvary,  ifm  poem  was  nevertheless  felt^  w^  believe^  by  the 
a^thQP98&  herself,  tp  be  a  failure.  It  was  loose  in  texture, 
so^netimes  capricpus  in  rhythm,  aod  ^equeotly  obscur^^^  hi 
fneaning. 

But  she  was  1^  conscientious  and  diligent  laborer,  and  went 
onw^lird  wit)i  increased  power.  "  The  Vision  of  Poets,"  and 
other  poems  shortly  ^fler  published,  shpwed  a  wider  sweep 
and  a  bolder  wing.  This  noble  woman,  confinisd  to  her  sickr 
chan^ber  for  yiears,  for  die  most  p»rt  confined  to  her  bed  by 
actual  illness,  nevertheless  devoted  herself  to  the  upwearied 
pji^uit  of  truth  apd  excellei^ce,  makipg  of  her  couch  <^  pain 
thie  very  S(Bed-gro4pd  for  the  highest  aqd  nobles^  thojightai. 
Thus  shut  out  fixHn  actual  intercourse  with  the  world,  she 
wo,9  )efl  to  feed  uppn  h4^  own  thoughts ;  and  books  being 
ala^Qst  her  oi|ly  cppipanioas,  sh^  was  necessarily  lied  tp  adopt 
^heir  langviage,  which  subjected  her  tp  thp  charge  (mad^  by 
those  whp  did  no$  knov^  her)  of  bewg  somewhat  of  a  pedan|; 
and  a  book-worm.  The  Quarterly  Review,  who  proposed  t^ 
make  a  wreath  of  our  English  poetesses,  commenced  with 
Mrs.  Norton  as  "  The  Rose^  or,  if  she  like  it,  Love^ieS'O- 
!tleedf$igy*  and  JVfiss  Barrett  as  .^'  Greek  Valerian,  or  Lodder 
to  Beauen,  o^r,  if  she  pleases,  Wilfi  Angelica,**  Notwithstand^ 
ing,  hpweyer,  aU  that  Miss  Barrett  n^ight  glean  fropi  booksi 
sbe,  nevertbeless,  projected  herself  into  her  poems,  which) 
with  all  their  occasional  ruggedness,  apparent  aflT^ctation, 
an4,  as  somp  ha^^e  called  it,  Carlylism,  were  yet  full  of  vigor, 
originality,  f^nd  trqe  poetic  bpauty.  They  were,  withal,  per-f 
vaded  hy.  the  tendepie^  and  delicacy  of  a  noble  woman'^ 
heart.  Spealving  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  wrp^e  '^  A  Vifuqa 
of  Poets,"  she  herself  has  said :  — 
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*^  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  necessary  relations  of 
genius  to  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  In  the  eyes  of  the  liv- 
ing generation,  the  poet  is  at  once  a  richer  and  poorer  man 
than  he  used  to  be ;  he  wears  better  broadcloth,  but  speaks 
no  more  oracles ;  and  the  evil  of  his  social  incrustation  ovot 
a  great  idea  is  eating  deeper  and  more  fatally  into  our  liter- 
ature than  eidier  readers  or  writer  may  apprehend  fully.  I 
have  attempted  to  express  in  this  poem  my  view  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  poet,  —  of  the  self-abnegation  implied  in  it,  of  the 
great  work  involved  in  it,  of  the  duty  and  glory  of  what 
Balzac  has  beautifully  and  truly  .called  *  la  patience  ang^ 
lique  du  g^nie ; '  and  of  the  obvious  truth,  above  all,  that  if 
knowledge  is  power,  suffering  should  be  acceptable  as  a  part 
of  knowledge." 

Here  spoke  the  sick  poet  from  her  sick-bed.  It  is  not 
cheerful, — perhaps  it  is  not  quite  true.  In  an  age  which 
has  given  us  Southey,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Keats,  Tennyson,  Bailey,  Mrs.  Browning  herself,  and 
other  great  and  true  poets,  it  does  not  become  us  to  bewail 
the  decadence  of  poetry.  And  with  respect  to  suffering, 
though  it  is  well  to  bear  it  patiently  and  bravely,  not  writh- 
ing nor  querulously  murmuring  against  it,  still  sufiering  is, 
after  all,  a  hindrance,  an  imperfection,  and  aq  evil  to  be  got 
rid  of.    Though  Shelley's  line, 

"  We  learn  in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song," 

is"  very  often  quoted  in  proof- of  Mrs.  Browning's  theory,  yet 
suffering  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  school  f<^ 
a  poet,  or  for  anybody  else.  We  draw  no  true  inspiration 
from  pain ;  it  may  discipline  us,  but  it  is  not  beautiful,  nor  a 
source  of  beauty.  It  may  teach  us  to  wrestle  with  our  own 
weak  hearts,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  pix>mote  the  cul- 
ture of  the  poetic  powers  and  faculties.  Can  we  learn  glad- 
ness in  prostration,  music  in  groans,  beauty  in  distortion? 
No  I     Mrs.  Browning  has  pushed  her  theory  too  fitf.     It  is 
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rather  the  spirit  of  love,  of  cheerfuLiess,  of  beauty,  and  of 
health,  in  which  the  true  poet  finds  his  best  nourishment.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  poor  life-long 
sufferer  like  this  poet  rise  above  her  personal  sufferings, 
and  convert  her  crown  of  thorns  into  a  circlet  of  glory  and 
beauty. 

The  ^  Drama  of  Exile "  and  other  poems  next  followed. 
The  Drama  is  Mrs.  Browning's  most  ambitious  work.  In 
venturing  upon  a  theme  that  had  already  been  handled  so 
divinely  by  Milton  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  so  powerfully 
by  Byron  in  "  Cain,"  she  certainly  took  a  bold  step,  —  almost 
a  darins  one.  The  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  is,  however,  a  very 
fine  poem,  full  of  beauties.  It  has  been  highly  praised  in 
many  quarters ;  but  the  voice  of  the  critics  is  by  no  means 
unanimous.  The  Westminster  Review  regarded  it  as  '^ among 
the  least  successful  of  her  efforts ; "  and  the  British  Quar- 
terly  also  speaks  somewhat  disparagingly  of  it,  though  ad- 
mitting "its  singularly  varied  merits, — the  very  good  and 
the  very  bad  style  which  distinguishes  it"  The  character 
of  Eve  seems  to  us  very  fine,  indicating  the  true  woman's 
hand ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  pure  and  elevated.  But 
the  style  is  often  crabbed,  and  wanting  in  simplicity.  The 
writer  has  a  way  of  putting  adjectives  and  nouns  together 
in  the  Carlylian  style,  which  makes  her  lines  sometimes  jerk 
and  halt  in  an  odd  way,  while  the  force  of  meaning  which 
was  intended  is  not  given.  Thus  we  have  such  new  words 
as  ^  God-breath,"  "  fire-hearts,"  «  soul-wings,"  "  child-mouth," 
*^  shadow-claws,"  which,  in  our  opinion,  detract  from  die  simple 
force  of  poetry.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  and  Bums 
wrote  the  strongest  poetry  without  needing  to .  compound 
words  to  convey  dieir  meaning,  afler  the  manner  of  the  Grer- 
mans.  There  was  an  abounding  well  of  English  undefiled 
ready  at  their  hand,  and  if  it  answered  all  their  purposes, 
why  coin  new-fangled  words  now,  which  neither  suit  our 
Knglish  tastes,  nor  help  our  English  imderstandings  ?  But 
20 
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there  are  many  detached  passages  in  the  "  Drama  of  Erile* 
which  show  that  Mrs.  Bix)wning  possesses  a  full  command 
over  the  purest  and  best  English,  making  us  lament  the  more 
that  she  should,  in  so  many  cases,  have  departed  from  the 
purer  and  better  style.  Take  die  following  magnificent  pas- 
sago,  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  "  The  Fall "  on  the  animal 
creation,  which  the  greatest  of  English  poets  would  be  proud 
to  own:  — 

**  On  a  mountain-peak 
Half  sheathed  in  primal  woods,  and  glittering 
In  spasms  of  awful  sunshine,  at  that  hour 
A  lion  couched,  —  part  raised  upon  his  paws, 
And  his  calm  massive  face  turned  full  on  thine.       • 

When  the  ended  curse 

Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 

He  sprang  up  rampant,  and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 

As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 

Were  dashed  against  his  eyes  —  and  roared  so  fierce  — 

Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 

Tearing  a. passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear-— 

And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 

Such  fast  keen  echoes  crumbling  down  the  valea 

Precipitately— that  the  forest  beasts, 

One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 

In  savage  and  in  sorrowful  complaint 

Which  trailed  along  the  gorges.". 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Drama  of  Exile "  Miss  Barrett 
spoke  modestly  of  her  estimate  of  the  work,  observing :  "  If 
it  were  not  presumptuous  language  on  the  lips  of  one  to 
whom  life  is  more  than  usually  uncertain,  my  favorite  wish 
for  this  work  would  be,  that  it  be  received  by  the  public  as  a 
step  in  the  right  track  towards  a  future  indication  of  moro 
value  and  acceptability.  I  would  fain  do  better,  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  might  do  better,  —  I  aspire  to  do  better."  And,  indeed, 
she  had  already  done  better,  though  she  herself  knew  it  not ; 
for  authors  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own  works. 
But  we  believe  there  are  not  two  opinions  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's  minor  poems  to  hef 
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*  ]>rama  of  Exile."  "  Bertha  in  the  Lane  "  is  one  of  them, 
—  a  tribute  to  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  woman,  unri- 
valled in  pathetic  beauty.  "The  Cry  of  the  Children"  is  also 
a  i)oem  of  wonderful  force,  and  will  always  form  a  worthy 
companion-piece  to  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  losing  noth- 
ing by  the  comparison.  It  is  full  of  a  thrilling  energy  of 
thought,  clothed  in  simple,  nervous  language.  Amongst  her 
other  best  poems  we  would  particularly  make  mention  of 
**  The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,"  which  rings  out  like  a  trumpet- 
strain,  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,"  "Little  Ellie," 
"  Catarina  to  Camoeus,"  "  Crowned  and  Buried,"  "  The  Dead 
Pan,"  a  grand  echo  from  the  old  Greeks,  and  "  The  Lady 
Greraldine's  Courtship."  This  last  poem  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall,"  and  somewhat 
resembles  it,  but  is  wanting  in  its  music.  Some  of  its  best 
verses  are  injured  by  serious  flaws.  She  introduces  railway 
locomotives  into  one  stanza,  as  "  resonant  steam-eagles,"  (in 
another  poem  she  speaks  of  horses  as  "  ground-eagles,")  and 
these  said  locomotives  are  engaged  in  "  trailing  on  a  thun- 
drous  vapor  underneath  the  starry  vigils."  Nevertheless,  the 
poem  is  a  fine  poem,  though  not  (as  some  regard  it)  her  best. 
It  is  impetuous  and  passionate,  and  the  action  is  carried  for- 
ward with  immense  vehemence.  Were  it  within  a  quotable 
compass,  we  would  prefer  giving  it  as  probably  the  most 
characteristic  specimen  of  Mrs.  Browning's  peculiar  powers 
and  genius. 

According  to  Miss  Mitford,  "The  Lady  Geraldine"  was 
composed  with  great  rapidity,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. There  wanted  a  further  quantity  of  "copy"  to 
make  up  the  letter-press  of  the  second  volume,  in  order  to 
complete  the  uniformity  of  the  two- volume  edition ;  and 
whatever  further  copy  might  be  supplied  for  this  purpose 
must  be  composed  in  time  to  catch  the  vessel  that  was  to 
carry  the  proofs  to  America,  where  the  edition  was  also  to 
appear.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Browning  (then 
Miss  Barrett)  set  to  work  and  wrote  out  "  The  Lady  Geral- 
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dine  "  in  twelve  hours.  As  Miss  Mitford  observes :  "  The  de- 
licious ballad  must  have  been  Ipng  unborn  in  her  head  and  io. 
her  heart ;  but  when  we  think  of  its  length  and  of  its  beauty, 
the  shortness  of  time  in  which  it  was  put  into  form  s^pears 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  efforts,  of  the  human  mind, — as 
the  writer  was  a  delicate  woman,  a  confirmed  invalid,  just 
dressed  and  supported  for  two  or  three  hours  from  her  bed 
to  her  sofa,  and  so  back  again.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  the 
exertion  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  smaller  poems,  if  Miss  Barrett  would  only  have  con- 
sented to  place  *  Pan  is  Dead '  at  the  end  of  the  fii*st  volume, 
instead  of  the  second.  The  difference  does  not  seem  much. 
But  she  had  promised  Mr.  Kenyon  that '  Pan  is  Dead '  should 
conclude  the  collection ;  and  Mr.  Kenyon  was  out  of  town 
and  could  not  release  her  word.  To  this  delicate  consden- 
tiousness  we  owe  one  of  the  most  charming  love  stories  in 
any  language." 

Shortly  after  Miss  Barrett  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Browning,  the  accomplished  author  of  "Paracelsus;* 
and  it  grew  into  a  mutual  affection,  and  was  shortly  consum- 
mated by  marriage.  Strange  to  say,  the  invalid  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  the  world,  as  if  by  magic.  She  left  her 
sick-chamber,  and  walked  abroad  with  her  husband.  In  an- 
cient times  people  would  have  cried  out  "A  miracle!"  at 
less.  The  newly-married  pair  went  to  Pisa  and  Florence, 
where  they  have  since  chiefly  lived,  and  there  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing composed  her  last  poems ;  amongst  others,  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  and  "  Poems  before  Congress." 
"We  will  only  quote  a  further  sentence  from  Miss  Mitford, 
who  said,  writing  in  1851 :  "This  summer  I  have  had  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  her  [Mrs.  Browning]  once  more 
in  London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her  knee,  almost  as  well  as 
ever,  and  telling  tales  of  Italian  rambles,  of  losing  herself  in 
chestnut  forests,  and  scrambling  on  mui  3-back  up  the  sources 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  May  Heaven  continue  to  her  such 
health  and  such  happiness  I " 
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FOR  several  years  past  the  name  of  Frances  Brown  lias 
been  familiar  to  general  readers.  We  believe  it  was 
in  the  columns  of  the  Athenaeum  that  manj  of  her  smaller 
poems  first  appeared.  The  pieces  were  dated  "  Stranorlar," 
—  a  place  we  had  never  before  heard  of,  —  quite  out  of  the 
beat  of  business  life.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  there 
reallj  was  such  a  place  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  that  Stranorlar  could  even  boast  of  its 
post-office.. 

We  were  very  much  struck  by  the  verses  published  by 
Frances  Brown  in  the  Athenaeum.  There  was  something 
extremely  fascinating  about  them,  in  their  sweet  melancholy, 
their  saddened  gayety,  or  their  cheerful  philosophy.  There 
was  something  new  about  them,  which  interested  us.  They 
did  not  run  in  the  common  rut,  but  excited  a  novel  sensation 
in  the  reading.  Then  their  rhythm  was  excellent,  a  quality 
in  which  English  verse  is  oflen  deficient  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  following  well-known  lines :  — 

"THE  FIRST. 

«*  The  first,  the  first  I  —  0,  naught  like  it 

Our  after  years  can  bring! 
For  snmmer  hath  no  flowers  as  sweet 

As  those  of  early  spring. 
The  earliest  storm  that  strips  tne  tree^ 

Still  wildest  seems,  and  worst; 
Whatever  hath  been  again  may  b«^ 

But  never  as  at  first. 
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*•  For  many  a  bitter  blast  may  blow 

O'er  life's  uncertain  wave. 
And  many  a  thorny  thicket  grow 

Between  us  and  the  grave; 
But  darker  still  the  spot  appears 

Where  thunder-clouds  have  burst 
Upon  our  green  unblighted  years,— 

No  grief  is  like  the  first 

•«  Our  first-bom  joy, — perchance  *t  was  TBiB, 

Yet  that  brief  lightning  o*er. 
The  heart,  indeed,  may  hope  agaiii| 

But  can  rejoice  no  more. 
Life  hath  no  glory  to  bestow 

Like  it,  —  unfair  n,  uncursed; 
There  may  be  many  an  after  glow 

But  nothing  like  the  first. 

••  The  rays  of  hope  may  light  us  on 

Through  manhood's  toil  and  strife, 
But  never  can  they  shine  as  shone 

The  morning  stars  of  life; 
Though  bright  as  summer's  rosy  wreath. 

Though  long  and  fondly  nursed, 
Yet  still  they  want  the  fearless  faith 

Of  those  that  blessed  us  first 

"It  *8  first  love  deep  in  memory 

The  heart  forever  bears; 
For  that  was  early  given,  and  free, 

Life's  wheat  without  the  tares. 
It  may  be  death  hath  buried  deep, 

It  may  be  fate  hath  cursed; 
But  yet  no  later  love  can  keep 

The  greenness  of  the  first 

,  *•  And  thus,  whatever  our  onward  way, 

The  lights  or  shadows  cast 
Upon  the  dawning  of  our  day. 

Are  with  us  to  the  last 
But  ah !  the  morning  breaks  no  more 

On  us,  as  once  it  burst. 
For  future  springs  can  ne'er  restore 

The  fi-eshness  of  the  first" 

These  lines  appeared  in  the  Keepsake  for  1843,  theo 
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edited  by  the  Ck>untess  of  Blessington,  and  from  a  note 
added  to  the  poem  by  the  fair  editress,  we  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  the  authoress  of  the  numerous  verses  in  the 
Athenseum,  which  we,  in  common  with  thousands  more,  had 
6o  greatly  admired,  were  written  by  a  blind  girl ! 

We  immediately  felt  interested  about  the  writer's  history, 
and  longed  to  know  how,  in  a  remote  village  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  young  wcMnan,  deprived  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
helps  to  knowledge,  having  no  intercourse  with  nature  except 
through  books,  and  doomed  to  live  in  solitary  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  the  beauties  of  the  external  world,  should  never- 
theless have  reared  a  temple  of  beauty  in  h«*T  own  mind, 
and  found'  therein  not  only  joy  and  rejoicing  tbr  herself,  but 
to  all  others  whom  the  press  has  brought  within  reach  of 
her  utterances. 

The  story  of  the  inner  life  of  such  an  one,  if  it  could  be 
related  in  all  its  fulness,  were  indeed  most  interesting  as  well 
as  most  instructive.  In  any  case,  it  is  curious  to  watch  a 
strong  mind  developing  itself;  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  it 
is  under  conditions  of  social  and  physical  disadvantage  so 
great,  it  is  most  profitable  as  an  example,  even  to  those  more 
favorably  circumstanced,  to  watch  the  ardent  mind  groping, 
by  the  aid  of  its  strong  instincts,  through  the  darkness  of 
which  it  was  conscious,  appropriating  to  itself  everything 
whence  it  could  draw  nourishment  in  the  barren  elements  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  seizing  upon  all  that  could 
help  it  onward,  while,  by  its  own  undirected  energies,  it  was 
struggling  upwards  to  the  light 

Frances  l^rown  is  of  humble  birth.  She  was  bom  at 
Stranorlar,  in  the  county  Donegal,  where  her  father  was 
postmaster,  a  humble  man  of  small  means  but  respectable 
character.  At  eighteen  months  old,  Frances  was  seized  by 
the  6  mall-pox  in  its  severest  form,  and  when  she  recovered 
from  the  disease  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  sight.  She 
has  never  since  seen  the  light  of  day.     Of  her  early  calamity 
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Miss  Brown  has  no  recollection  ;  and  no  forms  of  the  outer 
world  have  followed  her  into  her  world  of  darkened  meditar 
tions.  The  hues  and  shapes  of  things,  as  they  present  them 
selves  to  human  eyes,  are  to  her  an  utter  hkuik,  even  io 
memory.  She  has  heen  spared  that  perplexity  which  ofleo 
haunts  the  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  later  in  life,  in  the 
baffled  attempts  to  summon  up  and  recover  the  fading  im- 
pressions and  images  of  a  past  life  ;  for  of  things  as  seen  by 
her  infant  eyes  she  has  no  recollection  whatever,  nor  is  she 
pursued  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  that  which  she  was  too 
y(King  to  appreciate.  The  mind  has  thus  been  lefk  more 
clear  to  act  in  the  conditions  to  which  it  was  limited ;  and 
by  devices  of  her  own,  by  the  promptings  of  a  clear  natural 
inteUect,  by  a  careful  process  of  self-culture,  she  has  been 
enabled  to  see  into  the  world  of  thought,  and  made  the  un- 
promising soil  about  her  yield  intellectual  fruit  of  the  ^ost 
delightful  and  profitable  kind. 

We  cannot  better  relate  the  story  of  Miss  Brown's  fearly 
education  than  in  her  own  words. 

"  I  recollect  very  little,"  she  says,  **  of  my  infant  year& 
I  never  received  any  regular  education,  but  very  early  felt 
the  want  of  it :  and  the  first  time  I  remember  to  have  expe- 
rienced this  feeling  strongly  was  about  the  beginning  of  my 
seventh  year,  when  I  heard  our  pastor  (my  parents  being 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  preach  for  the  first 
time.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  many  words  in  the  sermon,  which,  though  in  oomnKm 
use,  I  did  not  then  understand ;  and  from  that  time  adopted 
a  plan  for  acquiring  information  on  this  subject.  When  a 
word  imintelligible  to  me  happened  to  reach  my  ear,  I  was 
careful  to  ask  its  meaning  from  any  person  I  thought  likely 
to  inform  me,  —  a  habit  which  was  probably  troublesome 
enough  to  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  my  childhood ; 
but,  by  this  method,  I  soon  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of 
words ;  and,  when  further  advanced  in  life,  enlarged  it  still 
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more  by  listening  attentivelj  to  my  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters reading  over  the  tasks  required  at  the  village  school. 
They  were  gener^y  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Dictionary  and  English  Grammar,  each  day ; 
and  by  hearing  them  read  it  aloud  frequently  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  my  memory  was  better  than  theirs,  (perhaps  ren- 
'  dered  so  by  necessity,)  I  learned  the  task  much  sooner  than 
they,  and  frequently  heard  them  rei)eat  it  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  books  was  necessarily  formed  amongst  those  which 
are  most  common  in  country  villages.  *  Susan  Gray,'  *  The 
Kegro  Servant,'  'The  Gentle  Shepherd,*  *Mungo  Park's 
Travels,'  and,  of  course,  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  were  among 
the  first  of  my  literary  friends ;  for  I  have  often  heard  them 
read  by  my  relatives,  and  remember  to  have  taken  a  strange 
delight  in  them,  when  I  am  sure  they  were  not  half  under- 
stood. Books  have  been  always  scarce  in  our  remote  neigh- 
borhood, and  were  much  more  so  in  my  childhood :  but  the 
craving  for  knowledge  which  then  commenced  grew  with 
my  growth ;  and,  as  I  had  no  books  of  my  own  in  those 
days,  my  only  resource  was'  borrowing  from  the  few  ac- 
quaintances I  had,  to  some  of  whom  I  owe  obhgations  of 
the  kind  that  will  never  be  foi^otten.  In  this  way,  I  ob- 
tained the  reading  of  many  valuable  works,  though  generally 
old  ones ;  —  but  it  was  a  great  day  for  me  when  the  first  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  fell  into  my  hands.  It  was  "  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  and  was  lent  me  by  a  friend,  whose 
family  were  rather  better  provided  with  books  than  most  in 
our  neighborhood.  My  delight  in  the  work  was  very  great, 
even  then ;  and  I  contrived,  by  means  of  borrowing,  to  get 
acquainted,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  its  illustrious  author,  —  for  works  of  fiction,  about 
this  time,  occupied  all  my  thoughts.  I  liad  a  curious  mode 
of  impressing  on  my  memory  what  had  been  read,  —  namely, 
lying  awake,  in  the  silence  of  night,  and  repeating  it  all 
over  to  myself.    To  that  habit  I  probably  owe  the  extreme 
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tenacity  of  memory  which  I  now  possess ;  but,  like  all  other 
good  things,  it  had  its  attendant  evil,  —  for  I  have  often 
thought  it  curious  that,  whilst.  I  never  fojget  any  scr^  of 
knowledge  collected,  however  small,  yet  the  comm(m  events 
of  daily  life  slip  from  my  memory  so  quickly,  that  I  can 
scarcely  find  anything  again  which  I  have  once  laid  a»de. 
But  this  misfortune  has  been  useful  in  teaching  me  habits  of  * 
order.  About  the  beginning  of  my  thirteenth  year,"  contin- 
a»'*8  Miss  Brown,  "  I  happened  to  hear  a  friend  read  a  part 
of  Barnes's  History  of  the  French  War.  It  made  a  singu- 
ter  Lnapression  on  my  mind  ;  and  works  of  fiction,  from  that 
ame,  b?gan  to  lo.«e  their  value,  compared  with  the  far  more 
wondeiful  romance  of  History.  But  books  of  the  kind 
were  so  scarce  in  our  neighborhood,  that  Hume's  History  of 
jfingland,  and  Iwc  or  three  other  works  on  the  same  subject, 
were  all  I  coaid  read,  till  a  kind  friend,  who  was  then  the 
teachei  of  our  tillage  school,  obliged  me  with  that  volumi- 
nous work, '  I'he  Universal  History.'  There  I  heard,  for  the 
first  tune,  ti*e  histories  <^  Greece  and  Rome,  and  those  of 
many  other  ancient  nations.  *  My  friend  had  only  the  an- 
cient part  of  the  work  ;  but  it  gave  me  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, which  has  been  subsequently  increased  from  many 
sources  ;  and  at  present  I  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  <rf 
history.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  my  path  was  always 
impeded  by  difiiculties  too  minute  and  numerous  to  mention ; 
but  this  want  of  sight  was,  of  course,  the  principal  one,  — 
which,  by  depriving  me  of  the  power  of  reading,  obliged  me 
to  depend  on  the  services  of  others,  —  and,  as  the  conditkm 
of  my  family  was  such  as  did  not  admit  of  much  leisure,  my 
invention  was  early  taxed  to  gain  time  for  those  who  could 
read.  I  sometimes  did  the  work  assigned  to  them,  or  ren 
dered  them  other  little  services ;  for,  like  most  persons  simi 
larly  placed,  necessity  and  habit  have  made  me  more  acdve 
in  this  respect  than  people  in  ordinary  circumstances  would 
suppose.     The  lighter  kinds  of  reading  were   thus   easih 
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Bumaged ;  but  my  joung  relatives  were  often  unwilling  to 
waste  their  breath  and  time  with  the  drier,  but  more  instruc- 
tive works  which  I  latterly  preferred.  To  teiipt  them  to 
this,  I  used,  by  way  of  recompense,  to  relate  to  them  long 
Ftories,  and  even  novels,  which  perhaps  they  had  formerly 
read  but  forgotten :  and  thus  my  memory  may  be  said  to 
have  earned  supplies  for  itself.  About  the  end  of  my  fif- 
teenth year,  having  heard  much  of  the  Iliad,  I  obtained  die 
loan  of  Pope's  translation.  That  was  a  great  event  to  me ; 
but  the  effect  it  produced  on  me  requires  some  words  of 
explanation.  From  my  earliest  years,  I  had  a  great  and 
strange  love  of  poetry ;  and  could  commit  verses  to  memory 
with  greater  rapidity  than  most  children.  But  at  the  close 
of  my  seventh  year,  when  a  few  Psalms  of  the  Scotch  ver- 
sion, Watts's  Divine  Songs,  and  some  old  country  songn 
(which  certainly  were  not  divine),  formed  the  whole  of  my 
poetical  knowledge,  I  made  my  earliest  attempt  in  versifica- 
tion, —  upon  that  first  and  most  sublime  lesson  of  childhood, 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  years  increased,  my  love  a£  po- 
etry and  taste  for  it  increased  also,  with  increasing  knowl- 
edge. The  provincial  newspapers,  at  times,  supplied  me 
with  specimens  from  the  works  of  the  best  living  authors. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  the  cause,  I  still  remember  the 
extraordinary  delight  which  those  pieces  gave  me,  —  and 
have  been  astonished  to  find  that  riper  years  have  only  con- 
firmed the  judgments  of  childhood.  When  such  pieces 
reached  me,  I  never  rested  till  they  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory :  and  afterwards  repeated  them  for  my  own  amusement, 
when  alone,  or  during  those  sleepless  nights  to  which  I  have 
been  all  my  life  subject  But  a  source  of  still  greater 
amusement  was  found  in  attempts  at  original  composition ; 
which,  for  the  first  few  years,  were  but  feeble  imitations  of 
everything  I  knew,  —  from  the  Psalms  to  Gray's  Elegy. 
When  the  poems  of  Bums  fell  in  my  way,  they  took  the 
place  of  all  others  in  my  fancy  :  —  and  this  brings  me  up  to 
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the  time  when  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  IHad 
It  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  effected  a  total 
change  in  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  poetry.    There  was  al 
the  time  a  considerable  manuscript  of  my  own  productions 
in  existence,  —  which,  of  course,  I  regarded  with  some  par- 
tiality ;  but.  Homer  had  awakened  me,  and,  in  a  fit  of  sot- 
ereign  contempt,  I  committed  the  whole  to  the  fiames.    Soon 
after  I  had  found  the  Iliad,  I  borrowed  a  prose  translation  <^ 
Virgil,  —  there  being  no  poetical  one  to  be  found  in  our 
neighborhood ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  made  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  classic  authors.     But  afler  Homer's,  the 
work  that  produced  the  greatest  impression  on  my  mind  was 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.     The  one  had  induced  me  to  bum 
my  first  manuscript,  and  the  other  made  me  resolve  against 
verse-making  in  future ;  for  I  was  then  far  enough  advanced 
to  know  my  own  deficiency,  but  without  apparent  means 
for  the  requisite  improvements.     In  this  resolution  I  perse- 
vered for  several  years,  and  occupied  my  mind  solely  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  owing  to  adverse  circumstances, 
my  progress  was  necessarily  slow.     Having,  however,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1840,  heard  a  friend  read  the  story  of 
La  Perouse,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  it  and  the  one  related  in  an  old  country  song, 
called  *  The  Lost  Ship,'  which  I  had  heard  in  my  childhood. 
The  song  in  question  was  of  very  low  composition ;  but  there 
was  one  line  at  the  termination  of  each  verse  which  haunted 
my  imagination,  and  I  fancied  might  deserve  a  better  poem. 
This  line  and  the  story  of  La  Perouse,  together  with  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  poetry,  at  length  induced  me  to  break 
the  resolution  I  had  so  long  kept ;  and  the  result  was  the 
little  poem  called  '  La  Perouse '  [since  published  in  Fran- 
ces Brown's  collection  of  poems  and  lyrics].     Soon  afler, 
when  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Cameron  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  their  'Irish  Penny  Journal,'  I  was  seized  with  a 
ctrange  desire  to  contribute  something  to  its  pages.    My  first 
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oontribution  was  favorably  received,  and  I  still  feel  grateM 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  bestowed  upon  me  bj 
both  the  editor  and  the  publishers.  The  three  small  pieces 
which  I  contributed  to  that  work  were  the  first  of  mine  that 
ever  appeared  in  print,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  my 
early  productions,  which  a  friend  liad  sent  to  4i  provincial 
paper.  The  Irish  Penny  Journal  was  abandoned  on  the 
completion  of  the  first,  volume ;  but  the  publishers,  with 
great  kindness,  sent  me  one  of  the  copies,  and  this  was  the 
first  book  of  any  value  that  I  could  call  my  own !  But  the 
gifl  was  still  more  esteemed  as  an  encouragement,  —  and  the 
first  of  the  kind." 

About  this  time  Miss  Brown,  in  her  remote  retreat,  heard 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  probably  desirous  of  obtaining  access 
to  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  she  addressed  a  number  of  her 
small  pieces  to  the  editor.  Months  passed,  and  she  had 
given  up  all  for  lost,  when  at* length  the  arrival  of  many 
numbers  of  the  journal,  and  a  letter  from  the  editor,  aston- 
ished her,  and  gratified  a  wish  which  had  haunted  her  very 
dreams.  One  may  easily  imagine  the  interest  and  the  delight 
which  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  London 
journal  will  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  Uterary  aspirant  in  a 
remote  village  in  the  country.  From  that  time  Frances 
Brown's  name  has  been  often  seen  in  the  public  journals  and 
magazines,  —  in  .Hood's,  in  the  Keepsake,  and  in  several 
literary  periodicals.  She  has  also  published  a  collection  of 
her  poems,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  are  full  of  interest 
and  beauty.  And  doubtless  the  reader,  who  chances  to  see 
her  name  in  print  again,  will  read  her  productions  with  all 
the  greater  interest,  after  having  read  the  above  account  of 
her  sufiferings,  her  difficulties,  and  her  triumphs. 
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FEW  womQn  of  her  time  have  created  a  livelier  interest 
throughout  the  literary  world  than  Margaret  Fuller,  of 
Boston,  has  done.  The  tragic  circumstances  connected  with 
her  death,  which  involved  at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of 
her  husband  and  child,  have  served  to  deepen  that  interest ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Memoirs  of  her  life  and  labors, 
edited  by  Emerson  and  EUery  Channing,  have  been  hailed 
in  England  as  among  the  most  welcome  books  which  have 
come  across  the  Atlantic  for  many  a  day. 

Margaret  Fuller  had  not  done  much  as  a  writer ;  but  she 
had  given  great  promise  of  what  she  could  do.  Her  "Wo- 
man in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  a  collection  of  papers 
on  Literature  and  Art,  originally  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican periodical  called  "The  Dial,"  with  the  book  entitled 
"A  Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  include  her  principal  writings, 
and  even  these  are  of  a  comparatively  fragmentary  character. 
It  was  chie£y  through  her  remarkable  gifls  of  conversation 
that  she  was  known  and  admired  among  her  contemporaries ; 
it  was  to  this  that  her  great  influence  among  them  was 
attributable;  and,  like  John  SterUng,  Charles  Pemberton, 
and  others  of  kindred  gifts,  the  wonder  to  many  who  never 
came  within  the  reach  of  her  personal  influence  is,  how  to 
iiccount  for  the  Hterary  reputation  she  has  achieved,  upon  a 
N^  basement  of  writings  so  slender  and  so  incomplete.  It  was 
the  individual  influence,  the  magnetic  attraction,  which  she 
exercised  over  the  minds  within  her  reach,  which  accounts 
for  the  whole. 
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From  early  years  Margaret  Fuller  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  prodigy.  Her  father,  Mr.  Timothy  Fuller,  who  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  representative  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress, 
from  1817  to  1825,  devoted  great  pains  —  far  too  great/ 
pains  —  to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Uttle  girl.  Her 
brain  was  unmercifully  taxed,  to  the  serious  injury  of  her 
health.  In  after-life  she  compared  herself  to  the  poor, 
changeling,  who,  turned  from  the  door  of  her  adopted  home, 
cat  down  on  a  stone,  and  so  pitied  herself  that  she  wept 
The  poor  girl  was  kept  up  late  at  her  tasks,  and  went  to  bed 
with  stimulated  brain  and  nerves,  unable  to  sleep.  She  was 
haunted  by  spectral  illusions,  nightmare,  and  horrid  dreams ; 
while  by  day  she  suffered  from  headache,  weakness,  and 
nervous  affections  of  all  kinds.  In  short,  Margaret  Fuller 
had  no  natural  childhood.  Her  mind  did  not  grow,  —  it  was 
forced.  Thoughts  did  not  come  to  her,  —  they  were  thru^ 
into  her.  A  child  should  expand  in  the  sun,  but  this  dear, 
little  victim  was  put  under  a  glass  frame,  and  plied  with  all 
manner  of  artificial  heat.  She  was  fed,  not  on  *'milk  for 
babes,"  but  on  the  strongest  of  meat 

Thus  Margaret  Fuller  leaped  into  precocious  maturity. 
She  was  petted  and  praised  as  a  "prodigy."  She  lived 
among  books,  —  read  Latin  at  six  years  old,  and  was  early 
familiar  with  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  Then  she  went  on 
to  Greek.  At  eight  years  of  age  she  devoured  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  and  Molifere!  Her  world  was  books.  A  child 
without  toys,  without  romps,  without  laughter;  but  with 
abundant  nightmare  and  sick-headaches!  The  wonder  is, 
that  this  monstrously  unnatural  system  of  forced-  intellectual 
culture  did  not  kill  her  outright !  "  I  complained  of  my 
head,"  she  said  afterwards;  "for  a  sense  of  dulness  and 
suffocation,  if  not  pain,  was  there  constantly."  She  had 
nervous  fevers,  convulsions,  and  so  on ;  but  she  lived  through 
it  all,  and  was  plunged  into  still  deeper  studies.  After  a 
course  of  boarding-school,  she  returned  home  at  fifteen  to 
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devote  herself  to  Ariosto,  Helvetius,  Sismondi,  Brown's 
Philosophy,  De  Stael,  Epictetus,  Racine,  Castilian  Ballads, 
Locke,  Byron,  Sir  William  Temple,  Bousseau,  and  a  host  of 
other  learned  writers ! 

Conceive  a  girl  of  fifteen  immersed  in  all  this  fiirrago  of 
literature  and  philosophy !  She  had  an  eye  to  politics,  too ; 
•  and  in  her  letters  to  friends  nQtices  the  accession  of  Duke 
Nicholas,  and  its  effect  on  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  liberties 
of  Europe  I  Then  she  goes  through  a  course  of  the  Italian 
poets,  accompanied  by  her  sick-headache.  She  lies  in  bed 
one  afternoon,  fix>m  dinner  till  tea,  ^reading  Ranmiohon 
Roy*s  book,  and  framing  dialogues  aloud  on  every  ai^gument 
beneath  the  sun."  She  had  her  dreams  of  the  affections,  too, 
—  indulging*  largely  in  sentimentality  and  romance,  as  most 
"^^  young  girls  will  da  She  adored  the  moon,  —  fell  in  love 
with  other  girls,  and  dreamt  often  of  the  other  subject  npper^ 
most  in  most  growing  girls'  minds. 

This  wonderfully  cultivated  child,  as  might  be  expected, 
ran  some  risk  of  being  spoilt  She  was  herself  brilliant^ 
and  sought  equal  brilliancy  in  others.  She  had  no  patience 
with  mediocrity,  and  regarded  it  with  feelings  akin  to  con- 
tempt But  this  unamiable  feeling  she  gradually  unlearned, 
as  greater  experience  and  larger-heartedness  taught  her  wis- 
dom, —  a  kind  of  wisdom,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  found  in 
books.  The  multitude  regarded  her,  at  this  time,  as  rath» 
haughty  and  supercilious,  —  fond  of  saying  clever  and  sar- 
castic things  at  their  expense,  —  and  also  as  very  inquisitive 
and  anxious  to  '^  read  characters."  But  it  is  hard  to  repress 
or  dwarf  the  loving  nature  of  a  woman.  She  was  always 
longing  for  affection,  for  sympathy,  for  confidence,  among  her 
"more  valued  friends.  She  wished  to  be  "  comprehended,"  — 
she  looked  on  herself  as  a  ^^femme  incomprise^  as  the 
French  term  it  Even  her  sarcasm  was  akin  to  love.  She 
^as  always  making  new  confidants,  and  drawing  oat.theif 
'   .vlrsecrets,  as  she  revealed  her  own. 
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The  family  removed  from  Cambridge  Port,  where  she  was 
bom,  to  Cambridge,  where  they  remained  till  1833,  when 
they  went  to  reside  at  Groton.  Margaret  had  by  this  time 
written  verses  which  friends  deemed  worthy  of  publication, 
and  several  appeared.  But  her  spirit  and  soul,  which  gave 
such  living  power  to  her  conversation,  usually  evaporated  in 
the  attempt  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  writing.  Of  this  she 
often  complains.  "  After  all,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"this  writing  is  mighty  dead.  O  for  my  dear  old  Greeks, 
•who  tcdked  everything !  "  Again  she  said :  "  Conversation 
is  my  natural  element  I  need  to  be  called  out,  and  never 
think  alone  without  imagining  some  companion.  Whether 
this  be  nature,  or  the  force  of  circumstances,  I  know  not ; 
it  is  my  habit,  and  bespeaks  a  second-rate  mind." 

But  she  was  a  splendid  talker,  — a  New  England  Corinne, 
—  an  improvisatrice  of  unrivalled  powers.  Her  writings 
give  no  idea  of  her  powers  of  speech,  — of  the  brilliancy 
with  which  she  would  strike  a  vein  of  happy  thought,  and 
bring  it  to  the  daylight.  Her  talk  was  decidedly  masculine, 
critical,  common-sense,  full  of  ideas,  yet,  withal,  graceful  and 
sparkling.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  prophetic  in- 
sight into  characters,  and  drew  out,  by  a  strong  attractive 
power  in  herself,  as  by  a  moral  magnet,  all  their  best  gifts  to 
the  light  "  She  was,"  says  one  friend,  "  like  a  moral  Pag- 
anini :  she  played  always  on  a  single  string,  drawing  from 
each  its  peculiar  music,  —  bringing  wild  beauty  from  the 
slender  wire  no  less  than  ftom  the  deep-sounding  harp- 
string. 

In  1832  she  was  busy  with  German  literature,  and  read 
Groethe,  Tieck,  KSmer,  and  Schiller.  The  thought  and 
beauty  of  these  works  filled  her  mind  and  fascinated  her 
imagination.  She  also  went  through  Plato's  Dialogues.  She 
began  to  have  infinite  longings  for  something  unknown  and 
unattainable,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  such  thoughts 
as  this :  ^*  I  shut    Groethe's  ^  Second  Residence  in   Rome/ 
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with  an  earnest  desire  to  live  as  he  did,  —  always  to  have 
Bome  engrossing  object  of  pursuit  I  sympathize  deeply  with 
a  mind  in  that  state.  While  mine  is  being  used  up  by 
ounces,  I  wish  pailfuls  might  be  poured  into  it  I  am  dejected 
and  uneasy  when  I  see  no  results  from  mj  daOy  existence , 
but  I  am  suffocated  and  lost  when  I  have  not  the  bright  feel- 
ing of  prt^ession." 

But  she  was  always  full  of  projects,  which  remained  such. 
She  meditated  writing  "  six  historical  tragedies,  the  plans  of 
three  of  which  are  quite  perfect*'  She  had  also  **  a  favorite 
plan"  of  a  series  of  tales  illustrative  of  Hebrew  history 
She  also  meditated  writing  a  life  of  Groethe.  She  tried  her 
hand  on  the  tragedies.  Alas !  what  a  vast  difference  is  there, 
she  confesses,  between  conception  and  execution  1  She  pro- 
ceeded, as  Coleridge  calls  it,  "  to  take  an  account  of  her 
stock,"  but  fell  back  again  almost  in  despair.  "  "With  me," 
she  says,  "  it  has  ended  in  the  most  humiliating  sense  of  pov- 
erty ;  and  only  just  enough  pride  is  left  to  keep  your  poor 
friend  off  the  parish."  But  in  this  confession  you  will  find 
the  germs  of  deep  wisdom.  She  now,  more  than  ever,  felt 
the  need  of  self-culture.  "  Shall  I  ever  be  fit  for  anything," 
she  asked,  "  till  I  have  absolutely  re-educated  myself?  Am 
I,  can  I  make  myself,  fit  to  write  an  account  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  this 
world  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  had  been  very  arrogant  to  dare  to 
think  it."  She  nevertheless  proceeded  to  accumulate  mate- 
riiils  for  the  Life  of  Groethe,  which,  however,  was  never 
written. 

Yet  often  would  the  woman  come  uppermost !  She  longed 
to  possess  a  home  for  her  heart.  Capable  of  ardent  love, 
her  affections  were  thrown  back  upon  herself,  to  become 
stagnant,  and  for  a  while  to  grow  bitter  there.  She  could 
not  help  feeling  how  empty  and  worthless  were  all  tlie  at- 
tainments and  triumphs  of  the  mere  intellect  A  woman's 
heart  must  be  satisfied,  else  there  is  no  true,  deep  happiness 
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/  of  repose  for  her.  She  longed  to  be  loved  as  a  woman^ 
rather  than  as  a  mere  human  being.  What  woman  does  not  ? 
The  lamentation  that  she  was  not  so  loved  broke  out  bitterly 
from  time  to  time.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  beautiful ; 
and,  conceal  her  chagrin  as  she  might,  she  felt  the  defect 
keenly.  There  was  weakness  in  this,  but  she  could  not 
master  it. 

In  her  journal  is  a  bitter  sentence  on  this  topic,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  She  is  commenting 
on  the  character  of  Mignon,  by  Groethe :  "  Of  a  disposition 
that  requires  the  most  refined,  the  most  exalted  tenderness, 
tinthout  charms  to  inspire  it,  poor  Mignon !  fear  not  the 
transition  through  death;  no  penal  fires  can  have  in  store 
worse  torments  than  thou  art  familiar  with  already."  Again 
she  writes,  in  the  month  of  May :  "  When  all  things  are  blos- 
soming, it  seems  so  strange  not  to  blossom  too,  —  that  the  qui<^ 
thought  within  cannot  remould  its  tenement  Man  is  the 
slowest  aloe,  and  /  am  such  a  shabby  plant  of  coarse  tissue.  1 
hate  not  to  he  beautiful,  when  all  around  is  soJ*  She  writes 
elsewhere :  "  I  know  the  deep  yearnings  of  the  hearty  and  the 
baffllngs  of  time  will  be  felt  again ;  and^Aen  I  shall  long  for 
some  dear  hand  to  hold.  But  I  shall  never  forget  that  my 
curse  is  nothing,  compared  with  those  who  have  entered  into 
these  relations,  but  not  made  them  real ;  who  only  seem  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  friends."  But  she  endeavors  to  force  her- 
self to  feel  content :  ^  I  have  no  child ;  but  now,  as  I  look 
<m  these  lovely  children  of  a  human  birth,  what  low  and 
neutralizing  cares  they  bring  with  them  to  the  mother  1  The 
children  of  the  Muse  come  quicker,  and  have  not  on  them 
the  taint  of  earthly  corruption."  Alas !  It  is  evidently  a 
poor  attempt  at  self-comfort. 

Her  personal  appearance  may  be  noted.  A  florid  com- 
plexion, with  a  tendency  to  robustness,  of  which  she  was 
painfully  conscious,  and  endeavored  to  compress  by  artificial 
methods,  which  did  additional  injury  to  her  already  wretchod 
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health.  Rather  under  the  middle  size,  with  fair  complexion, 
and  strong,  fair  hair.  She  was  near-sighted,  from  constant 
reading  when  a  child,  and  peered  oddlj,  incessantly  opening 
and  shutting  her  eyelids  with  great  rapidity.  She  spoke 
through  the  nose.  From  her  passionate  worship  of  Beauty 
in  all  things,  perhaps  she  dwelt  with  the  more  bitterness  on 
her  own  personal  short-comings.  The  first  impression  oq 
meeting  her  was  not  agreeable ;  but  continued  intercourse 
made,  many  fast  friends  and  ardent  admirers,  —  that  is, 
intellectual  admirers.  An  early  attack  of  illness  destroyed 
the  fineness  of  her  complexion.  "  My  own  vanity,"  she  said 
of  this,  "  was  severely  wounded ;  but  I  recovered,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  bright  and  tiglt/.  I  think  I  may  say,  j. 
never  laved.  I  but  see  my  possible  life  reflected  in  the 
clouds.  The  bridal  spirit  of  many  a  spirit,  when  first  it  was 
wed,  I  have  shared,  but  ssdd  adieu  before  the  wine  was 
poured  out  at  the  banquet" 

The  Fuller  family  removed  to  Groton  in  1833,  and  two 
years  after  Margaret's  father  died  suddenly  of  cholera.  He 
left  no  will  behind  him  ;  there  was  little  property  to  will,  — 
only  enough  to  maintain  the  widow  and  educate  the  children. 
Margaret  was  thrown  into  fresh  lamentations,  —  wished  she 
had  been  a  man,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  family ;  but 
she  '^  always  liated  the  din  of  such  afiairs."  About  this  time 
she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Martineau,  then  in  the 
States,  and  clung  to  her  as  an  *'  intellectual  guide,"  hoping 
to  be  "  comprehended  "  by  her.  She  had  strongly  desired 
to  accompany  Miss  Martineau  back  to  England,  but  the  sad 
turn  in  the  famOy  affmrs  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  pro- 
ject ;  and  she  went  to  Boston  instead,  to  teach  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French,  in  Mr.  Alcott's  school.  She  afterwards  went 
to  teach,  as  principal,  in  another  school  at  Providence.  She 
still  read  tremendously,  —  almost  living  upon  books,  and  tot' 
mented  by  a  "  terrible  feeling  in  the  head."  She  had  a 
«  distressing  weight  on  the  top  of  the  brain,"  and  seemingl/ 
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was  "  able  to  think  with  only  the  lower  part  of  the  head." 
"  All  my  propensities,"  she  once  said,  "  have  a  tendency  to 
make  my  head  worse :  it  is  a  bad  head,  —  as  bad  as  if  I 
were  a  great  man.** 

Amid  all  this  bodily  pain  And  disease,  she  suffered  moral 
agony,  —  heartache  for  long  days  and  weeks,  —  and  on  self- 
examination,  she  was  further  ^  shocked  to  find  how  vague 
and  superficial  is  all  my  knowledge."  Some  may  say  there 
is  a  degree  of  affectation  in  all  this  ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
over-cultivated,  without  any  solid  basis  of  wisdom  ;  they  are 
ever  longing  after  further  revelations,  greater  Hght,  —  to  pry 
into  the  unseen,  to  aim  after  the  unattainable.  Hence  pro- 
found regrets  and  life-long  lamentations.  The  circlet  whi(^ 
adorns  the  brow  of  genius,  though  it  may  glitter  before  the 
gazer's  eye,  has  spiked  thorns  for  the  brow  of  her  who 
wears  it,  and  the  wounds  they  make  bleed  inwards.  Poor 
Margaret ! 

Emerson's  memoir  of  his  intercourse  with  Margaret  Ful- 
ler is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  He 
was  repelled  by  her  at  first,  being  ^  man  rather  given  to 
gilence ;  but  she  gradually  won  upon  him  as  upon  others, 
and  her  bright  speech  at  length  reached  hb  heart  He  met 
her  first  in  the  society  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  often  after- 
wards in  the  company  of  others,  and  alone.  He  was  struck 
by  .the  night  side  of  her  nature ;  —  her  speculations  in  my- 
thology and  demonology ;  in  French  Socialism ;  her  belief 
in  the  ruling  influence  of  planets  ;  her  sympathy  with  sorti- 
lege ;  her  notions  as  to  the  talismanic  influence  of  gems ;  and 
her  altogether  mystic  apprehensions.  She  was  strangely 
'  afibcted  by  dreams,  was  a  somnambule,  was  always  full  of 
presentiments.  In  short,  as  Emerson  says,  "there  was 
fiom3what  a  litde  pagan  about  her."  She  found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  restless  foot,  except  in  music,  of  which  she 
was  a  passionate  lover.  Take  a  few  instances  of  her  strange 
meditations.    "  When  first  I  met  with  the  name  Leila,"  she 
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said,  "  I  knew  from  the  very  look  and  sound,  it  was  mnsic ; 
I  knew  that  it  meant  night,  —  nighty  which  brings  out  stars, 
a$  sorrow  brings  out  truths"  Later  on,  she  wrote :  ** Mj 
days  at  Milan  were  not  unmarked.  I  have  known  some 
happy  hours,  but  theg  all  lead  to  sorrow,  and  not  only  the 
cups  of  wine,  but  of  milk,  seem  drugged  with  poison  for  me. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  my  fault,  Ms  destiny,  I  do  not  court 
these  things,  —  they  come.  I  am  a  poor  magnet,  with  power 
to  be  wounded  by  the  bodies  I  attract" 

But  Emerson,  like  everybody  else,  was  especially  attracted 
by  Margaret's  powers  of  conversation.  "  She  wore  her 
circle  of  friends,  as  a  necklace  of  diamonds  about  her  necL 
The  confidences  given  her  were  their  best,  and  she  held  to 
them.  She  was  an  active,  inspiring  correspondent,  and  all 
the  art,  the  thought,  and  the  nobleness  in  New  England 
seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her,  and  she  to  it  Per- 
sons were  her  game,  especially  if  marked  by  fortune,  or 
character,  or  success ;  to  such  was  she  sent  She  addressed 
them  with  a  hardihood,  —  almost  a  haughty  assurance,— 
queen-like.  She  drew  her  companions  to  surprising  confes- 
sions. She  was  the  wedding-guest  to  whom  the  long-pent 
story  must  be  told ;  and  they  were  not  less  struck,  on  reflec- 
tion, at  the  suddenness  of  the  friendship  which  had  es* 
tablished,  in  one  day,  new  and  permanent  covenants.  She 
extorted  the  secret  of  life,  which  cannot  be  told  without  set- 
ting mind  and  heart  in  a  glow ;  and  thus  had  the  best  of 
those  she  saw :  the  test  of  her  eloquence  was  its  range.  It 
told  on  children  and  on  old  people ;  on  men  of  the  world, 
and  on  sainted  maids.  She  could  hold  them  all  by  the 
honeyed  tongue.  The  Concord  stage-coachman  distinguished 
her  by  his  respect ;  and  the  chambermaid  was  pretty  sure  to 
confide  to  her,  on  the  second  day,  her  homely  romance."  But 
she  lived  fast  In  society  she  was  always  on  the  stretch. 
She  was  in  jubilant  spirits  in  the  morning,  and  ended  the 
day  with  nervous  headache,  whose  spasms  produced  ttital 
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prostradon.  96e  was  the  victim  of  disease  and  pain.  <'  She 
read  and  wrote  in  bed,  and  believed  she  could  understand 
anything  better  when  she  was  ill.  Pain  acted  like  a  girdle, 
to  give  tension  to  her  powers."  Her  enjoyment  consisted  of 
brief  but  intense  moments.  The  rest  was  a  void.  Emerson 
Bays :  "  When  I  found  she  lived  at  a  rate  so  much  faster 
than  mine,  and  which  was  violent  compared  with  miiie,  I 
foreboded  a  rash  and  painful  crisis,  and  had  a  feeling  as  if  a 
voice  had  said,  Stand  from  under!  as  if^  a  little  farther  ou, 
this  destiny  was  threatened  with  jars  and  reverses,  which  no 
friendship  could  avert  or  console." 

There  was  one  very  prominent  feature  in  Margaret  Fuller, 
which  she  could  never  conceal,  and  that  was  her  intense  indi- 
viduality, —  some  would  call  it  self-esteem :  she  was  always 
thoroughly  possessed  by  herself.  She  could  not  hide  the 
"  MOUNTAINOUS  ME,"  as  Emerson  calls  it  In  enumerating 
the  merits  of  some  one,  she  would  say,  "He  appreciates 
iwtf."  In  the  coolest  way,  she  boasted,  "  I  now  know  all  the 
people  worth  knowing  in  America,  and  I  find  no  intellect 
comparable  to  my  ownP  She  idealized  herself  as  a  queen, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  idea  that  she  was  not  her  parents'  child, 
but  a  European  princess  confided  to  their  care.  "  I  take  my 
natural  position  always,"  she  said  to  a  friend ;  "  and  the  more 
I  see,  the  more  i  feel  that  it  is  regal.  Without  throne,  scep- 
tre, or  guards,  ztiU  a  qaeenP  In  all  this  there  was  exhibited 
a  very  strong  leaning  towards  a  weak  side. 

Yet,  at  other  times,  she  was  strongly  conscious  of  her  im- 
perfections. She  was  impatient  of  her  weakness  in  produc- 
tion. "  I  feel  within  myself,"  she  said,  "  an  immense  force, 
but  I  cannot  hring  it  out"  Notwithstanding  her  ^^  arrogant 
talk,"  as  Emerson  called  it,  and  her  ambition  to  play 
the  Miraheau  among  her  friends,  she  felt  her  defect  in 
creative  power.  Her  numerous  works  remained  projects. 
She  was  the  victim  of  Lord. Bacon's  idols  of  the  cave.  She 
was  a  genius  of  impulse,  but  wanted  the  patience  to  elabo- 
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rate.  "  How  can  I  ever  write,"  she  asked,  "  with  this  impa- 
tience of  detail  ?  I  shall  never  be  an  artist ;  /  have  no 
patient  love  of  execution ;  I  am  delighted  with  my  sketch ; 
but  if  I  try  to  finish  it,  I  am  chilled.  Never  was  there  a 
great  sculptor  who  did  not  love  to  chip  the  marble."  And 
then  she  attributed  her  inability  to  sex.  Speaking  of  the 
life  of  thought,  she  said :  "  Womeuy  under  any  circumstances, 
can  scarce  do  more  than  dip  the  foot  in  this  broad  and  deep 
river ;  they  have  not  strength  to  contend  with  the  current 
It  is  easy  for  women  to  be  heroic  in  action ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  interrogating  God,  the  universe,  the  soul,  and,  above 
all,  trying  to  live  above  their  own  hearts,  thef/  dart  down  to 
their  nests  like  so  many  larks,  and  if  they  cannot  find  them, 
fret  like  the  French  Corinne."  A  little  later,  she  says :  "  I 
shall  write  better,  but  never,  I  think,  so  well  as  I  talk ;  for 
then  I  feel  inspired.  The  means  are  pleasant;  my  voice 
excites  me,  my  pen  never,  I  want  ^/brc«,  to  be  either  a  genius 
or  a  character." 

She  had,  however,  a  genuine  fund  of  practical  benevolence 
about  her.  She  visited  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  on  many 
occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  new  life  and  virtue 
the  poor,  degraded  women  confined  there.  Behind  all  her 
wit,  thei*e  was  always  a  fountiun  of  woman's  tears  ready  to 
flow.  She  had  a  passionate  love  of  truth,  ahd  ardent  thirst 
for  it  "  In  the  chamber  of  death  I  prayed  in  early  years, 
*  Give  me  Truth ;  cheat  me  by  no  illusion.'  O,  the  granting 
of  this  prayer  is  sometimes  terrible  to  me !  I  walk  on  the 
burning  ploughshares,  and  they  sear  my  feet  Tet  nothing 
but  Truth  will  do."  And  she  might  be  said  almost  to  worship 
beauty,  —  in  art,  in  literature,  in  music  "  Dear  Beauty !  * 
she  would  say,  ^  where,  where,  amid  these  morasses  and  pine- 
barrens,  shall  we  make  thee  a  temple  ?  where  find  a  Greek 
to  guard  it,  —  clear-eyed,  deep-thoughted,  and  delicate  enough 
to  appreciate  the  relations  and  gradations  which  nature  always 
observes?" 
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We  can  only  notice  rery  briefly  the  remaining  leading 
events  in  Margaret  Fuller's  life.  There  was  not  much  dra» 
matic  character  in  them,  except  towards  their  close.  The 
student's  story  is  generally  a  quiet  one ;  it  is  an  affair  of  pri- 
vate life,  of  personal  intimacies  and  fHendships.  She  went 
on  teaching  young  ladies,  conducting  conversation-classes, 
and  occasionally  making  translations  from  the  Grerman  for  the 
booksellers.  The  translation  (^  EdLcrmann's  ^Conversa- 
tH>ns  with  Goethe  "  was  by  her,  as  also  that  of  the  ^  Letters 
oi  Ckinderode  and  Bettine."  In  1843  she  travelled  into  Mich* 
igan,  and  shortly  afterwards  published  her  *<  Summer  on  the 
Lakes.**  She  then  became  a  writer  for  "  The  Dial,"  an  able 
Boston  review,  chiefly  supported  by  Emerson,  BrownsoUi 
and  a  few  more  of  the  ^  Transcendental "  writers  of  America. 
There  she  reviewed  German  and  English  books,  and  flrst 
published  "The  Great  Lawsuit,  w  Woman  in  the  Nine* 
teenth  Century,"  an  ek)quent  expression  of  disccmtent  at  the 
social  position  of  woman.  Her  criticisms  of  American  books 
were  not  relished,  and  often  gave  great  offence.  The  other 
eritics  said  of  her,  that  she  thought  that  books,  like  brown 
stout,  were  improved  by  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  that  she 
would  praise  nothing  unless  it  had  been  imported  from 
abroad.  She  certainly  gave  a  less  hearty  recognition  to 
merit  in  American  than  in  German  or  English  books.  After* 
wards,  she  went  to  New  York,  to  perform  an  engagemient  on 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune. 
But  she  had  a  contempt  £>r  newspaper  writing,  saying  of  it } 
**  What  a  vulgarity  there  seems  in  this  writing  for  the  multi- 
tude !  We  know  not  jet^  have  not  made  ourselves  known,  to 
a  single  soul,  and  shall  we  address  those  still  more  unknown?" 

The  deep  secret  of  her  heart  again  and  again  comes  up- 
permost in  her  communications  to  her  bosom  firiends.  A  liv- 
ing female  writer  has  said,  that,  though  few  may  confess  it, 
the  human  heart  may  know  peace,  content,  serene  endurance^ 
tmd  even  thankfulness ;  but  it  never  does  and  never  can  know 
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kappttiesi^  the  sense  of  complete,  full-4x>unded  bliss,  excqit 
in  the  joy  of  a  happy  love.  The  most  ardent  attachment  of 
woman  for  others  of  their  own  sex  cannot  supply  the  want 
Margaret  Fuller  tried  this,  but  it  failed,  as  you  may  see  from 
her  repeated  complaints.  "Pray  for  me,"  she  said,  "that 
I  may  have  a  little  peace,  —  some  green  and  flowery  spot 
amid  which  my  thoughts  may  rest ;  yet  not  upon  fallacy,  but 
upon  something  genuine.  /  am  deeply  homesick^  yet  where 
is  thai  hamef  If  not  on  earth,  why  should  we  look  to 
heaven?  I  would  fain  truly  live  wherever  I  must  abide, 
and  bear  with  full  energy  on  my  lot,  whatever  it  is.  Yet  my 
hand  is  oflsn  languid,  and  my  heart  is  slow.  I  would  be 
gone ;  but  whither  ?  1  know  not  If  I  cannot  make  this 
spot  of  ground  yield  the  com  and  roses,  famine  must  be 
my  lot  for  ever  and  ever,  surely."  This  is  the  dart  within 
the  heart,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  it :  "At  moments  the  music 
of  the  universe,  which  daily  I  am  upheld  by  hearing,  seems 
to  stop.  I  fall  like  a  bird  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  not  lock- 
ing for  such  darkness.  The  sense  of  my  individual  law  — 
that  lamp  of  life — flickers.  I  am  repelled  in  what  is  most 
natural  to  me.  I  feel  as,  when  a  suffering  child,  I  would  go 
and  lie  with  my  face  to  the  ground,  to  sob  away  my  little 
life."  "  Once  again  I  am  willing  to  take  up  ^e  cross  oflom^ 
,  liness.  Resolves  are  idle ;  but  the  anguish  of  my  soul  has 
been  deep.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  profane  life  by  rhetoric" 
In  a  pathetic  prayer,  found. among  her  papers,  she  says :  "i 
am  weary  of  thinking,  I  suffer  great  fatigue  from  living.  0 
Grod,  take  me !  Take  me  wholly !  It  is  not  that  I  repine, 
my  Father,  but  I  sink  from  want  of  rest,  and  none  will  shelter 
me.  Thou  knowest  it  alL  Bathe  me  in  the  living  waters  of 
Thy  Love." 

Thus  the  consciousness  of  an  unfulfilled  destiny  hung  over 
the  poor  sufferer,  and  she  could  not  escape  from  it ;  she  felt 
as  ii'  destined  to  tread  the  wine-press  of  life  alonb.  To 
hear  the  occasional  plaintive  tone  of  sorrow  in  her  thought 
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and  speecL,  Mr.  Channing  beautifully  says,  was  '^  like  the 
wail  of  an  ^i^olian  harp,  heard  at  intervals  from  some  upper 
window."  And  amid  all  this  smothered  agony  of  the  heart, 
disease  was  constantly  preying  on  her.  Headache,  rooted 
in  one  spot,  — fixed  between  the  eyebrows,  —  till  it  grew 
real  torture.  The  black  and  white  guardians,  depicted  on 
Etruscan  monuments,  were  always  fighting  for  her  life.  In 
the  midst  of  beautiful  dreams,  the  ^'  great  vulture  would  come, 
and  fix  his  iron  talons  on  the  brain," —  a  state  of  physical 
health  which  was  not  mended  by  her  habit  of  drinking  strong 
potations  of  tea  and  coffee  in  almost  limitless  quantities. 

At  length,  in  search  of  health,  Margaret  resolved  to  ac- 
complish her  long-meditated,  darling  enterprise,  of  a  voy- 
age to  Europe,  —  to  the  Old  World,  where  her  thoughts 
lived, —  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Rome.  She 
left  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1846,  in  the  Cambria,  and 
on  reaching  England  sent  home  many  delightful,  though 
rapid,  sketches  of  the  people  she  had  seen  and  the  places 
she  had  visited.  These  letters  are,  to  us,  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  volumes;  perhaps  because  she  speaks 
of  people  who  are  so  much  better  known  to  us  than  her 
American  contemporaries.  In  England  and  Scotland,  she 
saw  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Andrew 
Combe,  the  Howitts,.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and,  above  all, 
Carlyle,  of  whom  she  gives  an  admirable  sketch,  drawn  to 
the  life.  In  England,  also,  she  first  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mazzini,  wliich  she  afterwards  renewed,  amid  liiost 
interesting  circumstances,  at  Rome,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
fiiege.  At  Paris,  she  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
George  Sand,  of  whom  she  gives  a  lifelike  description,  and 
saw  many  other  notorieties  of  that  time. 

But  she  longed  to  be  at  Rome ;  and  sped  southward.  She 
fieems  immediately  to  have  plunged  into  the  political  life  of 
the  city.  But  her  means  were  cramped,  and  she  "  longed 
for  a  little  money."     Yet  what  she  had,  she  was  always 
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ready  to  give  away  to  those  who  were  more  in  need  iha 
berself.  "  Nothing  less  than  two  or  three  years,"  she  say8> 
"  free  from  care  and  forced  labor,  would  heal  all  my  hurts, 
and  renew  my  life-blood  at  its  source.  Since  destiny  wiH 
not  grant  me  that,  I  hope  she  will  not  leave  me  long  in  the 
world,  for  I  am  tired  of  keeping  myself  up  in  the  water 
without  corics,  and  without  strength  to  swim.  I  ^ould  Hke 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  be  bom  again  into  a  state  where  my  young 
life  should  not  be  prematurely  taxed." 

All  the  great  events  o£  1847  and  1848  occurred  whila 
Margaret  Fuller  remained  in  the  Eternal  City.  She  was 
there  when  the  Pope  took  the  initiative  in  the  reforms  ci 
that  convulsed  period;  witnessed  the  rejoicings  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people ;  then  the  reaction,  the  tumult,  the 
insurrection,  and  the  war.  Amidst  all  this  excitement,  dbe  is 
**  weary."  "  The  shifting  scenes  entertain  poorly.  I  want 
some  scenes  of  natural  beauty ;  and,  imperfect  as  love  is,  / 
want  kuman  beings  to  hve^  as  I  suffocate  witkout!*  Thai 
came  the  enthusiastic  entrance  of  Gioberti  into  Rome,  then 
Mazzini,  then  ensued  the  fighting.  Margaret  looked  down  from 
her  window  on  the  terrible  battle  before  St.  Angelo,  between 
the  Romans  and  the  French.  Mazzini  found  her  out  in  her 
lodgings,  and  had  her  appointed  by  the  "•  Roman  Commissioo 
ibr  the  succor  of  the  Wounded  "  to  the  charge  of  the  hospital 
<«f  the  Fata-Bene  FratelH.  She  there  busied  herself  as  a 
nurse  of  those  heroic  wounded,  —  the  flower  of  the  Italian 
youth.  But  the  French  entered,  and  she  had  to  fly.  **! 
cannot  tell  you,"  she  writes,  "what  I  endured  in  leavmg 
Rome ;  abandoning  the  wounded  soldiers ;  knowing  that 
th^e  is  no  provision  made  for  them,  when  they  rise  from  the 
beds  where  they  have  been  thrown  by  a  noUe  courage^ 
where  they  have  suffered  with  a  noble  patience.  Some  of 
the  poorer  men,  who  rise  bereft  even  of  the  right  arm,  — 
one  having  lokt  both  the  right  arm  and  the  right  leg,  —  I 
oouid  have  provided  for  with  a  small  sum.     Could  I  have 
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fdld  mj  hair,  or  folood  from  raj  arm,  I  would  have  done  it 
These  poor  men  are  lefh  helpless,  in  the  power  of  a  mean 
and  vindictive  foe.  You  felt  so  oppressed  in  the  Slave 
States;  ima^ne  what  I  felt  at  seeing  all  the  noblest  youth, 
all  the  genius  of  this  dear  land,  again  enslaved." 

So  the  battle  was  lost !  llargaret  Fuller  fled  from  Home 
to  her  child  at  Rieti.  Her  chiki  ?  Yes !  She  had  married  I 
The  dream  of  her  life  had  ended,  and  she  was  now  a  wlfb 
and  a  mother.  But  in  this  sweet,  new  relationship,  she 
enjoyed  but  a  brief  term  o£  happiness.  Her  connection  with 
Count  OssoU  arose  out  of  an  accidental  meeting  with  him  in 
the  church  of  Sl  Peter's,  after  vesper  service.  He  wiuted 
upon  her  to  her  dwelling ;  returned ;  cultivated  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  offered  her  his  hand,  and  was  refused.  But  Ossdi 
was  a  Liberal,  and  moved  in  the  midst  of  the  strife.  He 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Margaret,  pressed  his 
suit,  and  was  Anally  accepted.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  common  between  them.  He  was  considerably  her 
junior;  but  beloved  her  sincerely,  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 

The  marriage  was  kept  secret  for  a  time,  because  the 
Marquis's  property  might  have  gone  from  him  at  once,  had 
hb  marriage  with  a  Protestant  become  known  while  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  was  paramount  at  Rome.  But  when 
the  Liberal  cause  had  suffered  defeat,  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  of  concealment  Ossoli  had  lost  all ;  and  the  mar* 
riage  was  confessed.  Margaret  had  left  her  child  in  safety 
at  Rieti,  to  watch  over  her  husband,  who  was  at  Rome, 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  French ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  she  was  engaged  while  there.  She 
returned  to  her  child,  whcun  she  found  ill,  and  half  starved ; 
but  her  maternal  care  made  all  right  again.  Writing  to  her 
mother,  she  said :  "  The  immense  gain  to  me  is  my  relation 
with  the  child.  I  thought  the  mother's  heart  lived  within. 
me  before,  but  it  did  not ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it."  "  He 
ia  to  me  a  ^source  of  ineffable  joys,  —  far  purer,  deeper,  than 
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anything  I  ever  felt  before,  —  like  what  Nature  had  some* 
times  given,  but  more  intimate,  more  sweet  He  lores  me 
very  much ;  his  little  heart  clings  to  mine.*' 

Margaret  is  at  length  liappy ;  but  how  brief  the  time  it 
lasted !  The  poor  Marquis,  with  his  wife  and  child,  must 
leave  Florence,  where  they  for  a  brief  time  resided  after  their 
flight  from  Rome;  and  they  resolved  to  embark  for  the 
United  States  in  May,  1850.  Writing  beforehand,  she  said: 
**  I  have  a  vague  expectation  of  some  crisis^  —  I  know  not 
what  But  it  has  long  seemed  that  in  the  year  1850  I 
should  stand  on  a  plateau  in  the  ascent  of  life,  where  I  should 
be  allowed  to  pause  for  a  while,  and  take  more  clear  and 
commanding  views  than  ever  before.  Yet  my  life  proceeds 
as  regularly  as  the  fates  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  I  can  but 
accept  the  pages  as  they  turn."  And  at  the  close  of  a  letter 
to  her  mother,  she  said :  "  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  pass 
some  time  together  yet  in  this  world.  But  if  Grod  decrees 
Otherwise,  —  here  and  hereafter,  my  dearest  mother,  I 
am  your  loving  child,  Margaret."  Ossoli  had  never  been 
at  sea  before,  and  he  had  an  undefined  dread  of  it  A 
fortune-teller,  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  uttered  a  singular 
prophecy  of  him,  and  warned  him  to  "  beware  of  the  sea." 

The  omens  proved  true.  Everything  went  amiss  on  the 
ill-fated  voyage^  The  captain  sickened  and  died  of  small- 
pox. The  disease  then  seized  the  child,  Angelino,  whose 
life  was  long  despaired  of.  But  he  recovered,  and  the  coast 
of  America  drew  nigh.  On  the  eve  of  the  landing,  a  heavy 
gale  arose,  and  the  ship  struck  on  Fire  Island  Beach,  on  the 
Long  Island  shore. 

"At  the  first  jar,  the  passengers,  knowing  but  too  well  its 
fatal  import,  sprang  from  their  berths.  Then  came  the  cry 
of  '  Cut  away,'  followed  by  the  crash  of  falling  timbers,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  seas,  as  they  broke  across  the  deck.  In  a 
moment  more  the  cabin  skylight  was  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
breakers,  and  the  spray,  pouring  down  like  a  cataract,  put 
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oat  the  lights ;  while  the  cabin-door  was  wrenched  fix)m  its 
fastenings,  and  the  waves  swept  in  and  out  One  scream  — 
one  onlj  —  was  heard  from  Margaret's  state-room;  and 
Sumner  and  Mrs.  Hastj,  meeting:  in  the  cabin,  clasped  hands, 
with  these  few  but  touching  words :  *  We  must  die.'  *  Let  us 
die  calmlj,  then.'  *  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Hastj.'  It  was  in  the 
gray  dusk,  and  amid  the  awful  tumult,  that  the  companions 
in  misfortune  met  The  side  of  the  cabin  to  the  leeward 
had  already  settled  under  water ;  and  furniture,  trunks,  and 
fragments  of  the  skylight  were  floating  to  and  fro ;  while  the 
inclined  position  of  the  floor  made  it  difficult  to  stand ;  and 
every  sea,  as  it  broke  over  the  bulwarks,  splashed  in  through 
the  open  roof.  The  windward  cabin-wall,  however,  still 
yielded  partial  shelter,  and  against  it,  seated  side  by  side, 
half-leaning  backwards,  with  feet  braced  upon  the  long  table, 
they  awaited  what  next  should  come.  At  first,  Nino,  alarmed 
at  the  uproar,  the  darkness,  and  the  rushing  water,  while 
shivering  with  the  wet,  cried  passionately ;  but  soon  his 
mother,  wrapping  him  in  such  garments  as  were  at  liand, 
and  folding  him  to  her  bosom,  sang  him  to  sleep.  Celeste, 
too,  was  in  an  agony  of  terror,  till  Ossoli,  with  soothing 
words,  and  a  long  and  fervent  prayer,  restored  her  to  self- 
control  and  trust  Then  calmly  they  rested,  side  by  side, 
exchanging  kindly  partings,  and  sending  messages  to  Mends, 
if  any  should  survive  to  be  their  bearer." 

A  long. night  of  agony  passed,  and  at  last  the  tragedy 
drew  to  a  close :  -^ 

^  It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  ais,  with  the  rising 
tide,  the  gale  swelled  once  more  to  its  former  violence,  the 
remnants  of  the  barque  fast  yielded  to  the  resistless  waves. 
The  cabin  went  by  the  board,  the  af^errparts  broke  up,  and 
the  stern  settled  out  of  sight.  Soon,  too,  the  forecastle  was 
filled  with  water,  and  the  helpless  little  band  \vere  driven  to 
the  deck,  where  they  clustered  round  the  foremast  Pres- 
ently, even  this  frail  support  was  loosened  from  the  hull,  and 
rose  and  fell  with  every  billow.     It  was  plain  to  all  that  the 
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final  moment  drew  swifUj  nigh.  Of  the  four  seamen  who 
still  stood  by  the  passengers,  three  were  as  efficient  as  any 
among  the  crew  of  the  Elizabeth.  These  were  the  steward, 
carpenter,  and  cook.  The  fourth  was  an  old  sailor,  wbo^ 
broken  down  by  hardship  and  sickness,  was  going  home  to 
die.  These  men  were  oftce  again  persuading  Mai^garet, 
Ossoli,  and  Celeste,  to  try  the  planks,  which  they  held  ready 
in  the  lee  of  the  ship ;  and  the  steward,  by  whom  Nino  was 
60  much  beloved,  had  just  taken  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms, 
with  the  pledge  that  he  would  save  him  or  die,  when  a  sea 
struck  the  forecastle,  and  the  foremast  fell,  carrying  with  k 
the  deck  and  all  upon  it  The  steward  and  Angelino  were 
washed  upon  the  beach,  both  dead,  though  warm,  some 
twenty  minutes  after.  The  cook  and  carpenter  were  thrown 
far  upon  the  foremast,  and  saved  themselves  by  swimming. 
Celeste  and  Ossoli  caught  for  a  moment  by  the  rigging,  bot 
the  next  wave  swallowed  them  up.  Margaret  sank  at  oncei. 
When  last  seen,  she  had  been  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  fore-* 
mast,  still  dad  in  her  white  night-dress,  with  her  hair  fallen 
loose  upon  her  shoulders.  It  was  over, — that  twelve  konrt' 
communion,  ^ce  to  face,  with  death !  It  was  over !  aad  the 
prayer  was  granted,  ^that  OssoU,  Ai:\gelino»  and  I  may  ge 
together,  and  that  the  ai^ish  may  be  brief! ' 

'^  The  only  one  of  Margaret's  treasures  wfakh  reached  the 
shore  was  the  lifeless  foipn  of  httle  Angelino.  When  the 
lx>dy,  stripped  of  every  rag  by  the  waves,  was  reseaed  fiom 
the  surf,  a  sailor  took  it  reverently  in  his  arms,  and,  wrap* 
ping  it  in  his  neckcloth,  bore  it  to  the  nearest  house.  There, 
wl>en  washed,  and  dressed  in  a  child's  frock  found  in  Maiw 
gai'et's  trunk,  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed ;  and  as  the  i^eacned 
seamen  gathered  round  their  late  playfellow  and  pet,  there 
were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  circle.  The  next  day,  borne  upon 
their  shoulders  in  a  chest,  it  was  buried  in  a  hollow  among 
the  sand-hills." 

And  thus  terribly  ended  the  tragedy  of  Margaret  FuUer'f 
life. 
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AMONG  the  distinguished  women  in  the  humble  ranka 
of  society,  who  have  pursued  a  loving,  hopeftil,  benev- 
olent, and  beautiful  way  through  life,  the  name  of  Sarah 
Martin  will  long  be  remembered.  Not  many  of  such  women 
come  into  the  full  light  of  the  world's  eye.  Quiet  and  silence 
befit  their  lot  The  best  of  their  labors  are  done  in  secret, 
and  are  never  noised  abroad.  Often  the  most  beautiful  traits 
of  a  woman's  character  artf  confided  but  to  one  dear  breast, 
and  lie  treasured  there.  There  are  comparatively  few 
women  who  display  the  sparklmg  brilliancy  of  a  Margaret 
Puller,  and  whose  names  are  noised  abroad  like  hers  on  the 
wings  of  fame.  But  the  number  of  women  is  very  great 
who  silently  pursue  their  duty  in  thankfulness,  who  labor  on, 
—  each  in  their  little  home-circle,  —  training  the  minds  of 
growing  youth  for  active  life,  moulding  future  men  and 
women  for  society  and  for  each  other,  imbuing  them  with 
right  principles,  impenetrating  their  hearts  with  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  thus  actively  helping  to  carry  ibrward  the  whole 
-worid' towards  good.  But  we  hear  comparatively  litde  t>f 
tlie  labors  of  true-hearted  women  in  this  quiet  sphere.  The 
genuine  mother,  wife,  or  daughter  is  good,  but  not  famous. 
And  she  can  dispense  with  the  fame,  for  the  doing  of  ^le 
good  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

Very  few  women  step  beyond   the  boundaries  of  home 
and  seek  a  larger  sphere  of  useftilnesB.    Indeed,  the  home 
Ib  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  womaa  who  would  4o  her  ^waik 
21  • 
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noblj  and  tralj  there.  Still,  there  are  the  helpless  to  be 
helped,  and  when  generous  women  have  been  found  among 
the  helpers,  whj  should  we  not  rejoice  in  their  good  works, 
and  cherish  their  memory  ?  Sarah  Martin  was  one  of  such, 
—  a  kind  of  Elizabeth  F17,  in  a  humbler  sphere.  She  was 
bom  at  Caister,  a  village  about  three  miles  from  Yarmouth, 
in  the  year  1791.  Both  her  parents,  who  were  very  poor 
people,  died  when  she  was  but  a  child ;  and  the  little  orphan 
was  left  to  be  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  poor  grand- 
mother. The  girl  obtained  such  education  as  the  village 
school  could  afford,  —  which  was  not  much,  —  and  then  she 
was  sent  to  Yarmouth  for  a  year,  to  learn  sewing  and  dress- 
making in  a  very  small  way.  She  afterwards  used  to  walk 
from  Caister  to  Yarmouth  and  back  again  daily,  which  she 
continued  for  many  years,  earning  a  slender  liveliliood  by 
going  out  to  families  as  an  assistant  dressmaker  at  a  shilling 
a  day. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  year  1819,  a  woman  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Yarmouth  jail  for  the  unnatural  crime  of  cruelly 
beating  and  ill-using  her  own  child.  Sarah  Martin  was  at 
this  time  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  report  of 
the  above  crime,  which  was  the  subject  of  talk  about  the 
town,  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind.  She  had 
often,  before  this,  on  passing  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  borough 
jail,  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  visit  the  inmates  pent  up  there, 
without  sympathy,  and  often  without  hope.  She  wished  to 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  bring  them  back  lovingly 
— ^^were  it  yet  possible  — to  the  society  against  whose  laws 
they  had  offended.  Think  of  this  gentle,  unlovely,  ungifted, 
poor  young  woman  taking  up  with  such  an  idea !  Yet  it 
took  root  in  her  and  grew  within  her.  At  length  she  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  visit  the  wretched  inmates  of  the 
Yarmouth  jail.  So  one  day  she  passed  into  the  dark  porch 
with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  knocked  for  admission.  The 
keeper  of  the  jail  appeared.    In  her  gentle,  law  voice,  she 
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mentioned  the  cruel  mother's  name,  and  asked  permission  to 
see  her.  The  jailer  refused.  There  was  "a  lion  in  the 
way,"  —  some  excuse  or  other,  as  is  usual  in  such  c&ses 
But  Sarah  Martin  persisted.  She  returned;  and  at  the 
second  application  she  was  admitted. 

Sarah  Martin  afterwards  related  the  manner  of  her  recep- 
tion in  the  jail.  The  culprit  mother  stood  before  her.  She 
"  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger."  "  When  I  told 
her,"  says  Sarah  Martin,  "  the  motive  of  my  visit,  her  guilt, 
her  need  of  God's  mercy,  &c.,  she  hurst  into  tears,  and 
thanked  me  / "  Those  tears  and  thanks  shaped  the  whole 
coarse  of  Sarah  Martin's  subsequent  life. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  time  Mrs.  Fry  had  visited  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  possibly  the  rumor  of  her  labors 
m  this  field  may  have  in  some  measure  influenced  Sarah 
Martin's  mind  ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  certain.  Sarah  Mar- 
tin herself  stated  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1810  (several 
years  before  Mrs.  Fry's  visits  to  Newgate),  her  mind  had 
been  turned  to  the  subject  of  prison  visitation,  and  she  had 
then  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  poor  prisoners  in  Yar- 
mouth jail,  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them.  These  two 
tender-hearted  women  may,  therefore,  have  been  working  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  sphere  of  Christian  work,  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  each  other's  labors.  However  this  may 
be,  the  merit  of  Sarah  Martin  cannot  be  detracted  from. 
She  labored  alone,  without  any  aid  from  influential  quarters; 
she  had  no  persuasive  eloquence,  and  had  scarcely  received 
any  education  ;  she  was  a  poor  seamstress,  maintaining  her- 
eelf  by  her  needle,  and  she  carried  on  her  visitation  of  the 
prisoners  in  secret,  without  any  one  vaunting  her  praises : 
indeed,  this  was  the  last  thing  she  dreamt  of.  Is  there  not, 
in  this  simple  picture  of  a  humble  woman  thus  devoting  her 
leisure  hours  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  outcasts, 
much  that  is  truly  noble  and  heroic  ? 

Sarah  JUardn  continued  her  visits  to  the  Yarmouth  jaiL 
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From  one  sbe  vent  to  another  prisoner,  reading  to  them  tsoti 
eonversiBg  with  them,  from  which  she  went  on  to  instmctnig 
them  in  reading  and  writii^.  She  constituted  herseli  a 
gdMKhUnistress  for  the  criminals,  giving  up  a  day  in  the  week 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  trenching  on  her  slender  means  of 
hving.  ^  I  thought  it  right,"  she  sajs,  ^  to  give  up  a  daj  in 
the  week  from  dressmaking  to  serve  the  prisoners.  This, 
regular^  given,  with  many  an  additional  one,  was  not  fek  as 
a  pecuniary  loss,  hut  was  ever  followed  with  abundaat  satis- 
iactioB,  £&r  the  blessing  of  God  was  upon  me." 

She  next  formed  a  Sunday  service  in  the  jail,  for  reading 
of  the  -Scriptures,  joining  in  the  worship  as  a  hearer.  F<w 
three  years  she  weot  on  in  this  quiet  course  of  visitation,  un- 
til, as  her  views  enlar^d,  she  introduced  other  amelioratiYe 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners.  One  week,  in  1823, 
she  received  from  two  gentlemen  donations  of  (en  shillings 
eacli,  for  prison  charity.  Widi  this  she  bought  materials  for 
baby-clothes,  out  them  out,  and  set  the  females  to  work.  The 
work,  when  sold,  enabled  her  to  buy  other  materials,  and  Ihoa 
the  industrial  education  oi  the  prisoners  was  secured ;  Sarah 
Slartin  teaching  those  to  sew  and  knit  who  had  not  belbra 
learnt  to  do  so.  The  ptifits  derived  from  the  sale  oi  the 
articles  were  placed  together  in  a  fund,  and  divided  amongA 
the  prisoners  on  their  leavmg  the  j^  to  commence  life  again 
in  the  outer  wcnrld.  She,  in  the  same  way,  taught  the  men 
to  make  straw  hats,  men's  and  boys'  caps,  gray  cotton  shirts^ 
and  even  patchwork,  —  anything  to  keep  them  out  of  idle- 
ness, and  from  preying  upon  their  own  thoughts.  SomOy 
al«o,  she  taught  to  copy  little  pictures,  with  the  same  object, 
in  which  several  of  the  prisoners  took  great  delight  A  little 
later  on,  she  formed  a  fund  out  of  the  prisoners'  eamii^ 
which  she  applied  to  the  furnishing  of  work  to  prisoner) 
upon  their  discharge ;  ^^  affording  me,"  she  says,  '^  Uie  advan* 
tage  of  observing  their  conduct  at  the  same  time." 

Thus  did  hnn^ble  Sarah  Martin,  long  befoi^  t^  aitteiitioa 
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of  public  men  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  prison  dis- 
dpline,  bring  a  complete  system  to  maturity  in  the  jail  of 
Yarmouth.  It  will  be  observed  that  she  had  thus  included 
Yisitation,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  intellectual  culture^ 
iudustrial  truning,  emplojmeirt  during  prison  hours,  and  em* 
ployment  afber  dischiurge.  While  learned  men,  at  a  distancei 
were  philosophically  discussii^  these  knotty  points,  here  wai 
a  poor  seamstress  at  Yarmouth,  who,  in  a  quiet,  simple^  and 
unostentotious  manner,  had  practic^y  settled  them  ail  I 

In  1826  Sarah  Martin's  grandmother  died,  andlefl  her  aQ 
anuual  income  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  She  now  removed, 
from  Caister  to  Yarmouth,  where  she  occupied  two  rooms  m 
an  obscure  part  of  the  town ;  and  from  that  time  devoted 
herself  with  increased  enei^y  to  her  philanthropic  labors  in 
^e  jail.  A  benevolent  lady  in  Yarmouth,  in  order  to  allow 
]^eT  some  rest  from  hCT  sewing,  gave  her  one  day  in  the  we^. 
to  herself,  by  paying  her  the  same  on  that  day  as  if  she  had 
be^i  engaged  m  dressmaking.  With  that  as^stance,  and  a 
few  quarterly  subscriptions  of  two  shilling  and  sixpence  each^ 
for  Bibles,  Testaments,  tracts,  and  books  for  distribution,  she 
t^ent  on,  devoting  every  available  moment  of  her  life  to  her 
great  purpose.  But  her  dressmaking  business  —  always  a 
very  fickle  trade,  and  at  best  a  very  pow  <me — now  begaa 
to  fall  oSf  and  at  length  almost  entkely  disappeared.  The 
question  arose.  Was  she  to  suspend  her  benevolent  labors,  ia 
oi^fier  to  devote  herself  singly  U>  the  recovery  of  her  busl* 
Hess  ?  She  never  wavered  for  a  mcnnent  in  her  decision.  Ixx 
her  own  words,  ^  I  had  counted  the  eostj  and  my  mind  wa$ 
made  up.  !£,  whilst  imparting  truth  to  others,  I  became  ex^* 
posed  to  temporal  want,  the  privation  so  momentary  to  an 
individual  would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  following  the 
Lord,  in  thus  administering  to  others."  Therefore  did  this 
noble,  self-sacrificing  woman  go  straightforward  on  her  road 
of  persevering  usefulness. 

She  BOW  devoted  six  or  seven  hour^  in  every  day  U>  her 
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superintendence  over  the  prisoners,  converting  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  scene  of  dissolute  idleness  into  a  hive 
of  industry  and  order.  Newly-admitted  prisoners  were  some- 
times refractory  and  unmanageable,  and  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Sarah  Martin's  instructions.  But  her  persistent 
gentleness  invariably  won  their  acquiescence,  and  they  would' 
come  to  her  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  the 
general  course.  Men  old  in  years  and  in  crime,  pert  London 
pickpockets,  depraved  boys,  and  dissolute  sailors,  profligate 
women,  smugglers,  poachers,  the  promiscuous  hbrde  of  crim- 
inals which  usually  fill  the  jail  of  a  seaport  and  county  town, 
—  all  bent  themselves  before  the  benign  influence  of  this 
good  woman ;  and  under  her  eyes  'they  might  be  seen  striv- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  hold  a  pen,  or  master 
the  characters  in  a  penny  primer.  She  entered  into  their 
confidences,  watched,  wept,  prayed,  and  felt  for  all  by  turns ; 
she  strengthened  their  good  resolutions,  encouraged  the  hope- 
less, and  sedulously  endeavored  to  put  all,  and  hold  all,  in  the 
right  road  of  amendment 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  by 
her  to  the  prisoners  may  be  gathered  from  Captain  Wil- 
liams's account  of  it,  as  given  in  the  "  Second  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons"  for  the  year  1836 :  — 

^Sundaf/,  November  29,  1835.  —  Attended  divine  service 
in  the  morning  at  the  prison.  The  male  prisoners  only  were 
assembled.  A  female  resident  in  the  town  officiated;  her 
voice  was  exceedingly  melodious,  her  delivery  emphatic,  and 
her  enunciation  extremely  distinct  The  service  was  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  two  psalms  were  snng 
by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely  well,  —  much 
better  than  I  have  frequently  heard  in  our  best-appointed 
churches.  A  written  discourse,  of  her  own  composition,  was 
read  by  her ;  it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  involving 
no  doctrinal  points,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  hearers* 
During  the  performance  of  the  service,  the  prisoners  paid 
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the  profoandest  attention  and  the  most  marked  respect ;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  appeared  to  take  a  devout 
interest  Evening  service  was  read  bj  her,  afterwards,  to 
the  female  prisoners.** 

Afterwards,  m  1837,  she  gave  up  the  labor  of  writing  out 
her  addresses,  and  addressed  the  prisoners  extemporaneouslj, 
in  a  simple,  feeling  manner,  on  the  duties  of  life,  on  the  con- 
nection between  sin  and  sorrow  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
goodness  and  happiness  on  the  other,  and  inviting  her  fallen 
auditors  to  enter  the  great  door  of  mercy  which  was  ever 
wide  opened  to  receive  them.  These  simple  but  earnest  ad- 
dresses were  attended,  it  is  said,  by  very  beneficial  results ; 
and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  wont  to  thank  her,  with 
tears,  for  the  new  views  of  life,  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
which  she  had  opened  up  to  them.  As  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  observed,  in  commenting  on  Sarah  !Mar- 
tin's  jail  sermons :  "  The  cold,  labored  eloquence  which  boy- 
bachelors  are  authorized  by  custom  and  constituted  authority 
to  inflict  upon  us ;  the  dry  husks  and  chips  of  divinity  which 
they  bring  forth  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  theology  (as  it 
is  called)  of  the  fathers,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sink  into  utter 
worthlessness  by  the  side  of  the  jail  addresses  of  this  poor, 
uneducated  seamstress.** 

But  Sarah  Martin  was  not  satisfied  merely  with  laboring 
among  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  Yarmouth.  She  also  at- 
tended in  the  evenings  at  the  workhouse,  where  she  formed 
and  superintended  a  large  school ;  and  afterwards,  when  that 
ficheol  had  been  handed  over  to  proper  teachers,  she  devoted 
the  hours  so  released  to  the  formation  and  superintendence 
of  a  school  for  factory-girls,  which  was  held  in  the  capacious 
chancel  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  And  after  the 
labors  connected  with  the  class  were  over,  she  would  remain 
among  the  girls  fw  the  purpose  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  which  was  often  worth  more  than  all  the  class  lessons. 
There  were  pergonal  communications  with  this  one  and  with- 
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tbst;  pmnte  advice  to  emt^  some  kindlj  inquby  to  nu&e  «l 
another,  some  domestie  lustoiy  to  be  imparted  bj  atbud; 
fiN*  she  was  looked  up  to  hj  Uiese  girls  as  a  counsellor  and 
friend,  as  well  as  schoolmistress.  She  had  oflen  vi^ts  idse 
to  paj  to  their  homes ;  in  cute  there  would  be  sickness,  in 
another  misfortune  or  berearement ;  and  everywhere  was  the 
good,  benevolent  creatwe  ma<te  welcome.  Then,  lastly,  she 
would  return  to  her  own  poor,  s^ditary  apartments,  late  at 
mgiht,  after  her  long  day's  labor  oi  love,  l^re  was  no 
oheferfal,  ready-lit  fire  to  greet  her  Aere,  but  only  mi  empty, 
lodced-np  house,  to  which  she  merely  returned  to  sleep.  She 
did  all  her  f>wn  work,  kindled  her  own  fires,  made  her  own 
bed,  cooked  her  own  meals.  For  she  went  on  living  upon 
her  miserable  pittance  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  poverty, 
and  yet  ci  total  unconcern  as  to  her  temporal  support. 
Friends  supplied  her  oecaatonaQy  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  she  ixsa^ly  gave  away  a  consideraMe  pcMtion  of  these  to 
peof)te  more  destitute  than  hersel£ 

She  was  now  growing  old ;  and  the  borough  authorities  al 
Yarmouth,  who  knew  very  well  that  her  seif-imposed  laboro 
saved  them,  the  expense  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chaplain, 
(which  they  w&^  now  bound  by  law  to  appoint^  made  a 
proposal  of  an  annual  salary  of  £12  a  year  I  This  mis^* 
able  remuneration  was,  moreover,  made  in  a  manner  coarsely 
offensive  to  the  shrinkingly  sensitive  woman;  for  she  had 
preserved  a  delicacy  and  pure-mindedness  throc^hout  h^ 
h^ong  labco^  which,  very  probably,  these  Yanaooth  bloat* 
^rs  coiild  not  xsom^^hend.  She  shrank  from  becomin^tha 
salaiied  offidal  of  the  corporation,  and  bartering  for  money 
tliose  labors  which  had,  throu^iout,  been  labors  of  love» 

^  Here  lies  the  objection,"  she  said,  "  which  <^resses  me  ; 
I  have  found  voluntary  instruction,  on  my  part,  to  have  been 
attended  with  great  advantage  ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  tha^ 
in  receiving  payment,  my  labors  may  be  less  accq>table.  I 
Smhiv  ^Iso,  that  my  mind  would  be  fettei>Qd  by  paeoniaiy 
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pajment,  and  the  whole  wwk  upset.  To  try  the  experiment, 
which  might  injure  the  thing  I  live  and  breathe  for,  seems 
like  appljiag  a  knife  to  your  child's  throat  to  know  if  it  will 

eat. Were  you  so  angry,"  —  she  is  writing  in  an^ 

8wer  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  said  she  and 
her  husbaxid  would  *^  feel  angry  and  hurt ''  if  Sarah  Martin 
$d  not  acc^t  the  prcposgl,  —  "  were  you  so  angry  as  that  I 
could  not  meet  you,  a  merciful  God  and  a  good  conscience 
would  preserve  my  peace ;  when,  if  I  ventured  on  what  T 
believed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoners,  God  would 
frown  upon  me,  and  my  conscience  too,  and  these  would  fol« 
Iqw  me  everywhere.  As  for  my  circumstances,  I  have  not  a 
wish  ungratified,  and  am  more  than  content** 

But  the  jail  committee  savagely  intimated  to  the  high- 
souled  woman:  ^^  If  we  permit  you  to  visit  the  prison,  you 
must  suhmit  to  our  terms  ;  "  so  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
give  up  her  noble  labors  altogether,  which  she  would  not  do, 
or  receive  the  miserable  pittance  of  a  "  salary  "  which  they 
proffered  her.  And  for  two  more  years  she  lived  on,  in  the 
receipt  of  her  official  salary  of  £12  per  annum,  ^ — the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Yarmouth  Corporation  for  her  services 
as  jail  chaplain  and  schoolmaster ! 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  when  she  had  reached  her  fifty- 
second  year,  her  health  began  seriously  to  fkil,  but  she  never- 
theless continued  her  daily  visits  to  the  jail,  —  "  the  home,** 
she  says,  "  of  my  first  interest  and  pleasure,"  —  until  the  17th 
of  April,  1843,  when  she  ceased  her  visits.  She  was  now 
thoroughly  disabled ;  but  her  mind  beamed  out  with  unusual 
brilliancy,  like  the  flickering  taper  before  it  finally  expires. 
She  resumed  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which  she  had  occa- 
sionally practised  during  her  few  moments  of  leisure,  —  that 
of  writing  sacred  poetry.  In  one  of  these,  speaking  of  her- 
self on  her  sick-bed,  she  says  :  — 

"  I  seem  to  lie 
So  near  the  heavenly  portals  bright, 

FP 
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I  catch  the  streaming  rays  that  fly 
From  eternity's  own  light." 

Her  song  was  always  full  of  praise  and  gratitude.  As 
artistic  creations,  they  may  not  excite  admiration  in  this 
highly  critical  age ;  but  never  were  verses  written  truer  in 
spirit,  or  fuller  of  Christian  love.  Her  whole  life  was  a  noble 
poem,  —  full  also  of  true  practical  wisdom.  Her  life  was  a 
glorious  comment  upon  her  own  words :  — 

**  The  high  desire  that  others  may  be  blest 
Savors  of  heaven.** 

She  struggled  against  fatal  disease  for  many  months,  suffer- 
ing gi*eat  agony,  which  was  partially  relieved  by  opiates. 
Her  end  drew  nigh.  She  asked  her  nurse  for  an  opiate  to 
still  her  racking  torture.  The  nurse  told  her  that  she  thought 
the  time  of  her  departure  had  come.  Clasping  her  bands, 
the  dying  Sister  of  Mercy  exclaimed,  "  Thank  Grod !  thank 
God ! "  And  these  were  her  last  words.  She  died  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1843,  and  was  buried  at  Caister,  by  the 
side  of  her  grandmother.  A  small  tombstone,  bearing  a 
simple  inscription,  written  by  herself,  marks  her  resting- 
place  ;  and,  though  the  tablet  is  silent  as  to  her  virtues,  they 
will  not  be  forgotten :  — 

**  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dost** 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  vigorous  of  our  living  prose-writers.  We  can- 
not call  to  mind  any  woman  of  modern  or  of  past  times,  who 
has  produced  a  larger  number  and  varif;ty  of  solid,  instruc- 
tive, and  intei'^sting  books.  She  has  written  well  on  political 
economy,  on  history,  on  foreign  travel,  on  psychology,  and 
on  education ;  she  has  produced  many  clever  tales  and  nov- 
els ;  her  books  for  children  and  for  men  are  alike  good.  She 
has  been  a  copious  contributor  to  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
reviews,  and  she  is  at  present  understood  to  be  a  regular 
writer  of  leading  articles  for  one  of  the  best-conducted  of 
our  morning  daily  papers.  Her  life  has  been  one  of  hard 
work,  and  she  seems  to  work  for  the  love  of  it,  as  well  as 
for  love  of  her  kind.  Even  when  laid  on  her  bed  by  sick- 
ness, she  went  on  writing,  as  if  it  had  become  habitual  to 
her,  and  then  produced  one  of  her  most  delightful  books, 
her  "  Life  in  the  Sick-Room.'' 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  with  a  manly  heart  and  head. 
In  saying  this,  we  neither  desire  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
sex  to  which  she  belongs,  nor  upon  herself.  It  would  be  well 
for  women  generally,  did  they  cultivate  as  she  has  done  the 
spirit  of  self-help  and  self-reliance.  We  believe  it  would 
tend  to  their  greater  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness,  and 
render  them  more  efficient  co-operators  with  men  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  In  ordinary  cases,  unmarried  daughters 
are  a  bui*den  in  a  ^^  genteel "  family  of  slender  means ;  but 
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in  Miss  Martineau's  case,  she  has  throughout  been  a  main- 
stay of  support  to  herself  and  family.  Her  father  was  a 
manufacturer  at  Norwich,  descended  from  a  French  refugee 
family,  —  French  Protestants  having  settled  down  there  in 
considerable  numbers  after  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Commercial  embarrassments  having  overtaken  the 
Martineaus,  the  sons  and  daughters  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  bestirring  themselves  in  aid  of  their  family,  which 
they  did,  honorably  and  successfully.  Miss  Martineau,  who 
had  first  taken  to  writing  as  a  recreation,  afterwards  foUowed 
it  as  a  pursuit  and  a  profession ;  and  in  so  doing  she  reaHzed 
a  competency.  What  was  more,  she  carefully  cherished  her 
independence  as  a  writer ;  and  when,  overtaken  by  illnessi 
her  political  friends,  then  in  power,  bestirred  themsdves  to 
help  her,  and,  in  1840,  obtained  for  her  the  <^er  of  a  consid- 
erable government  pension,  —  with  a  conscientious  and  high- 
minded  feeling,  which  in  these  modem  tsmes  finds  few  if  any 
imitators,  she  declined  to  receive  it, — holding  it  to  be  wrong 
^at  she,  a  poKtical  writer,  should  receive  a  pension  whidi 
was  not  oflfered  by  the  people,  but  by  a  government  which, 
in  her  opinion,  did  not  represent  the  people.  She  sincerely 
preferred  retaining  her  independence  and  entire  freedom  of 
dpeech  with  respect  to  gov^^timent  and  all  its  afiairs,'^** 
decision  which,  however  much  it  may  be  at  variance  witk 
our  ideas  of  worldly  prudence,  we  cannot  but  respeet  aad 
admire.  More  recently,  also,  she  has  displayed  her  force  «f 
character  in  another  direction  ;  we  mean  by  the  pablicationy 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Atkmson,  of  the  ^'  Letters  on  Man's 
Devdopment,"  &c.  With  her  views,  as  set  forth  in  that  booky 
we  have  no  sympathy ;  and  we  cannot  but  deplore,  in  eont- 
mon  with  her  numerous  friends,  that  she  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  publish  it  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  tluHx>u^ly  honest 
act  on  her  part :  done  at  the  risk  of  her  pqralarity,  reputa- 
tion, and  good  name.  She  had  airived  at  conclusions  opposed 
to  those  generally  entertained  on  certain  points ;  and  ma  A 
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pnbllc  writer,  she  conceived  that  the  "  cause  of  truth  "  re- 
quired  that  she  should  make  a  clean  breast  c^  it  Here,  we 
think,  she  committed  a  gricTous  mistake  ;  for  it  can  form  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  any  public  writer  to  publish  whateyer 
crude  notions  may  get  u(^ermost  in  her  head.  The  error 
bos,  however,  been  committed ;  and  we  merely  alhide  to  it 
here  as  furnishing  a  striking  ilkststration  of  Miss  Martineau's 
character ;  somewhat  similar  to  her  defence  of  Mesmerism 
in  the  Athensefum,  when  scarcely  a  voice,  except  that  of  Dr. 
]Slliots(m,  had  been  raised  in  its  finvor. 

Miss  Martineau  displayed  reflective  powers  at  an  early 
age.  Possibly  her  deafness,  to  whidi  she  was  sul^et  as  a 
child,  by  shutting  her  out  to  some  extent  from  conversational 
intercourse  with  those  about  her,  encouraged  habits  of  reflec- 
tiveness. She  was  a  timid  child,  but  a  quidi  and  accurate 
observer.  Her  excellent  work  on  **  Household  Education  " 
eontains  some  autobiographical  revelations  of  her  ehiklhood, 
of  a  most  curious  and  interesting  character.  One  of  these 
< —  describing  the  feelings  of  wonder,  and  almost  awe,  with 
whidi  she  contemplated  a  newly-bom  sister,  when  she  her^ 
Aelf  was  about  nine  years  of  age  —  lets  us  into  a  remarka* 
ble  phase  of  an  observant  and  thoughtful  child's  mind.  Here 
is  an  account  c^  her  eariy  reading,  from  the  same  interesting 
book:' — 

"  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  I 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  going  to  chapel,  —  a  eireumr 
stance  so  rare,  that  I  felt  very  strange  and  listless.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  maid  who  was  left  in  the  house,  but  lounged 
about  the  drawing-room,  where,  among  other  books  which 
the  family  had  been  reading,  was  one  turned  down  upon  its 
fBkce.  It  was  a  dull-looking  octavo  volume,  thidc,  and  bound 
in  calf,  as  untempting  a  book  to  the  eyes  of  a  child  as  could 
well  be  seen :  but,  because  it  happened  to  be  open,  I  took  it 
np.  The  paper  was  like  skim-milk,  —  thin  and  blue,  and 
(ho  printing  very  ordinary.     Moreover,  I  saw  the  wooEd 
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*  Argument,'  —  a  very  repulsive  word  to  a  child.  But  my 
eye  caught  the  word  '  Satan ; '  and  I  instantly  wanted  to 
know  how  anybody  could  argue  about  Satan.  I  saw  that  he 
fell  through  Chaos  ;  found  the  place  in  the  poetry  ;  and  lived 
heart,  mind,  and  soul  in  Milton  from  that  day  till  I  was  four- 
teen. I  remember  nothing  more  of  that  Sunday,  vivid  as  is 
my  recollection  of  the  moment  of  plunging  into  Chaos :  but 
I  remember  that  from  that  time  till  a  young  friend  gave  me  a 
pocket  edition  of  Milton,  the  calf-bound  volume  was  never  to 
be  found,  because  I  had  got  it  somewhere :  and  that,  for  all 
those  years,  to  me  the  universe  moved  to  Milton's  music  I 
wonder  how  much  of  it  I  knew  by  heart,  —  enough  to  b6 
always  repeating  some  of  it  to  myself,  with  every  change  o£ 
light  and  darkness,  and  sound  and  silence,  —  the  moods  o£ 
the  day  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  not  my  love 
of  Milton  which  required  the  forbearance  of  my  parents, — 
except  for  my  hiding  the  book,  and  being  oflen  in  an  absent 
fit.  It  was  because  this  luxury  had  made  me  ravenous  for 
more.  I  had  a  book  in  my  pocket,  —  a  book  under  my  pil- 
low ;  and  in  my  lap  as  I  sat  at  meals ;  or  rather  on  this  last 
occasion  it  was  a  newspaper.  I  used  to  purloin  the  daily 
paper  before  dinner,  and  keep  possession  of  it,  with  a  painful 
sense  of  the  selfishness  of  the  act ;  and  with  a  daily  pang  of 
shame  and  self-reproach,  I  slipped  away  from  the  table  when 
the  dessert  was  set  on,  to  read  in  another  room.  I  devoured 
all  Shakespeare,  sitting  on  a  footstool,  and  reading  by  fire- 
light, while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  still  at  table.  I  was 
incessantly  wondering  that  this  was  permitted ;  and  intensely, 
though  silently,  grateful  I  was  for  the  impunity  and  the  in- 
dulgence. It  never  extended  to  the  omission  of  any  of  my 
proper  business.  I  learned  my  lessons ;  but  it  was  with  the 
prospect  of  reading  while  I  was  brushing  my  hair  at  bed- 
time ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  stood  reading,  with  tlie  brush 
eusptmded,  till  I  was  far  too  cold  to  sleep.  I  made  shirts 
with  due  diligence,  being  fond  of  sewing ;  but  it  was  with 
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Groidsmitli,  or  Thomson,  or  Milton  open  on  my  lap,  under 
my  work,  or  hidden  by  the  table,  that  I  might  learn  pages 
and  cantos  by  heart  The  event  justified  my  parents  in 
their  indulgence.  I  read  more  and  more  slowly,  fewer  and 
fewer  authors,  and  with  ever-increasing  seriousness  and  re- 
fection, till  I  became  one  of  the  slowest  of  readers,  and  a 
comparatively  sparing  one." 

Miss  Martineau  was  bom  in  June,  1802,  and  was  already 
an  author  at  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1822,  when  she  pub- 
lished her  first  little  volume,  entitled  "  Devotional  Exercises,** 
for  the  use  of  young  persons.  This  book  was  soon  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  description,  entitled  "  Addresses,  with 
Prayers  and  Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools.'* 
These  works  were  oC  the  "  Orthodox  Unitarian "  school,  to 
wjiich  class  of  religionists  the  Martineau  family  belonged. 
A  number  of  minor  publications  followed,  chiefiy  little  tales, 
—  some  of  them  intended  for  children;  but  the  writer's 
powers  were  growing  apace,  and  when,  in  March,  1830,  the 
Monthly  Repository  published  an  advertisement  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
offering  premiums  for  the  production  of  three  tracts,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  the  introduction  and  promotion  of 
Christian  Unitarianism  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  Jews  respectively,  she  determined  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  Three  distinct  sets  of  judges  were 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  essays  sent  in ;  and  when 
their  decision  had  been  come  to,  much  to  their  own  surprise^ 
they  found  that  the  same  writer  had  won  all  the  three  prizes  I 
Miss  Martineau  was  the  successful  essayist  It  is  not  our 
business  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  these  essays,  which 
were,  perhaps,  such  as  Miss  Martineau  herself  would  not 
now  write.  They  were,  however,  much  praised  at  the  time 
they  appeared,  and  exhibit  a  vigor  of  thought  and  a  finish 
of  style  remarkable  in  so  young  a  writer.  But,  previous  to 
the  production  of  these  essays,  Miss   Martineau  had  been 
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pracd^g  her  hand  extensivelj  in  the  pi^es  of  the  Honthljr 
Repository,  where  we  find  her  pnbli^ihig  ^Essajs  on  the 
Art  of  Thinking,**  in  1829,  with  numerous  criticisms  cm 
books,  articles  on.  education,  morals,  and  politics,  —  tale^ 
ehieflj  religious,  poems,  and  parables. 

But  Miss  Martineau's  name  did  not  come  proiBm^itly 
before  the  public  as  an  author  until  the  appearance  of  her 
^  Ilhistrations  of  Political  Eeonomj,"  which  (Mriginated  in 
the  following  waj.  A  country  bookseller  asked  her  k>  write 
for  him  some  little  work  of  fiction,  leayiug  the  dioice  ci 
subject  to  herself.  About  that  time  machine-breaking  riots 
were  fireqoent  in  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  as  the 
subject  would  doubtless  bQ  a  good  deal  discussed  in  the  Marw 
tineaus'  home,  the  head  of  which  was  a  manufacturer,  an 
interestii^  plot  was  at  once  suggested.  ^The  Rioters,"  a 
story,  was  the  result ;  and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  ^  The  Turn  Out"  In  these  tales  the 
author  afterwards  confessed  that  she  wrote  Political  Economy 
^  fi)r  the  first  time  without  knowing  it  Some  time  after,  on 
reading  Miss  Marcefs  ^  Gonyersations  on  Political  Economy," 
the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  iflustrating  the  principles  of  this 
Bcienoe  in  a  narrative  form.  She  repeatedly  discussed  the  sub^ 
ject  with  her  mother  and  brother,  now  the  Rev.  James  Mar* 
tinean.  She  had  neither  authors  nor  booksellers  to  consult ; 
Deyertheless  she  b^an  her  series,  and  wrote  her  ^  Lifo  in  the 
Wilds,"  with  which  the  series  of  proposed  " Illustrations"  com- 
menced. But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  publisher.  No 
bookseller  would  take  the  thing  in  hand ;  and  many  dissuaded 
her  from  the  project,  prophe83ring  that  it  was  sure  to  faiL 
She  endeavored  to  raise  a  subscription  amongst  her  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  first  tale ;  but  the  subscrip- 
tion broke  down.  She  offered  the  tale  to  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  they  rejected  it  at  once. 
The  work  went  <<  the  round  of  the  trade,"  but  no  bookseller 
of  any  standing  would  enteitain  the  idea  of  publishing  it. 
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At  last,  after  great  difficulty.  Miss  Mardneau  succeeded  in 
inducing  a  oomparativelj  unknown  publisher  to  usher  the 
first  ^Illustration'*  into  the  world;  but  not  before  she  had 
surrendered  to  him  those  advantages  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
authorship,  she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  retain  for  hersel£ 
The  book  appeared,  and  its  extraordinary  success  surprised 
everybody,  —  none  more  than  the  numerous  publishers  who 
had  refused  it  Oth^  and  better  tales  It^owed,  which  sold 
in  largo  editions ;  and  thdr  merit  was  extensively  recognized 
abrcMbd,  where  they  were  translated  into  French  and  German, 
and  soon  became  ahnost  as  popular  aa  they  were  at  home. 
The  Society  for  the  Dlfiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  afler- 
wards  implied  to  Miss  Martineau  to  write  a  series  of  tales 
illttstratiYe  of  the  Poor  Laws;  but  they  were  not  so  success^ 
ful  as  her  earlier  tales,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  nature  <^ 
the  subject  Nor  had  she  afterwards  any  difficulty  in  finding 
publishers  for  her  numerous  future  works. 

The  list  of  successful  books  rejected  by  publishers  would 
be  a  curious  one.  Milton  could  with  difficulty  find  a  pub- 
lisher £»  his  " Fsjfadise  Lost;"  Grabbe's  " Library,"  and  o^er 
poems,  were  refused  by  Dodsley,  Beckett,  and  other  London 
publishers,  though  Mr.  Murray  many  years  after  purchased 
the  copyright  of  them  for  £3,000.  Keats  could  only  get  a 
publisher  by  the  help  of  has  friends.  That  ever-wonderful 
book  by  De  Foe,  which  is  ihe  charm  of  boy  hood  in  all  lands, 
^  Bobinson  Crusoe,''  was  refused  by  one  publisher  after  an- 
otha*,  and  was  at  last  sold  to  an  obscure  bookseller  for  a  mere 
trifle ;  whereas  if  De  Foe  could  have  published  it  at  his  own 
risk,  it  would  have  made  his  fortune.  Bulwer^s  ^  Felham  ** 
was  At  first  rejected  by  Mr.  Bentley's  reader;  but  fortunately 
Mr.  Bentley  himself  read  it  and  i^)proved,  by  mere  accident 
The  '' Vestiges  of  Creation,"  which  has  passed  through  ten 
large  editions  within  a  few  years,  was  repeatedly  refused. 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  was  rejected  by  a  magazine. 
"  IVIary  Burton "  and  "  Jane  Eyre "  went  the  round  of  the 
22 
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trade.  Howitt  offered  his  ^  Book  of  the  Sea  iDns**  to  siicces- 
siye  publishers,  and  was  at  length  so  disgusted  with  their 
repeated  refusals,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  pitching  the 
manuscript  over  London  Bridge  to  sink  or  swim.  £yen 
^ Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  could  scarcely  find  a  publisher  in 
London ;  but  at  last  a  respectable  printer  got  hold  of  a  oapy^ 
and  was  so  riveted  hj  it  that  he  sat  up  half  the  night  reading 
it,  then  woke  up  his  wife,  and  made  her  read  it  too ;  ailer 
which  he  determined  to  reprint  it,  and  his  steam-engine  and 
printing-presses  were  kept  going  by  Unde  Tom  for  many 
months  after.  It  would  thus  appear  that  ^the  Others,"  as 
Southey  calls  the  publishers,  are  not  always  a  wise  and  '&r- 
sighted  race,  —  though  the  many  failures  of  books  accepted 
render  them  sometimes  prctematurally  cautious,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Martineau's  ofl-rejected,  but  eventually  highly 
successful  ^  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy.** 

The  number  of  excellent  works  which  Miss  Martineau  has 
since  produced  has  been  very  great,  all  of  them  indicating 
careful  preparation  and  study,  close  observation,  and  oonsci* 
entious  thinking.  The  two  able  works,  in  three  volumes 
each,  on  "  Society  in  America  "  and  "  Western  Travel,"  con- 
tained the  results  of  an  extensive  tour  made  by  her  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  her  health, 
in  the  year  1834.  These  works  are  still  amongst  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  have  not  been  surpassed  by  later  writers 
in  description  of  scenery,  manners,  and  incidents  of  travel,  or 
in  searching  analyses  of  the  social  and  domestic  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  A  later  work,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  published  by  Miss  Martineau  in  1848,  on  ^  East- 
em  Life,"  contained  the  results  of  her  travels  in  the  East ; 
but  it  was  nothing  like  so  well  received  as  her  previona 
books,  jarring  strongly  upon  the  religious  sympathies  and 
convictions  of  the  majority  of  her  readers ;  and  also,  as  we 
cannot  but  think,  perverting  and  misrepresenting  many  im- 
iM>rtaut  events  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history.     The  de- 
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■eriptiYe  pari  of  the  work  was,  however,  admirably  executed j 
and  there  are  many  passages  in  it  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  even  the  most  ^^phic  descriptions  in  the  marvelloua 
«Eothen.'' 

Between  the  appearance  of  these  works,  numerous  other 
books  from  her  pen  were  turned  off,  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Among  her  minor  works  we  would  particularly 
mention  one  comparatively  little  known,  entitled  ^  How  to 
Observe  —  Morals  and  Manners."  In  a  small  compass,  it 
exhibits  a  prodigious  amount  of  observation,  as  well  as  of 
reading  and  reflection.  It  is  a  model  of  composition,  full 
of  wisdom,  beauty,  and  quiet  power.  We  recommend  those 
who  have  not  yet  seen  it  to  read  the  book,  and  they  will  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  a  better  idea  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectmd  powers  of  Miss  Martineau  than  we  can  convey  by 
any  description  of  our  own. 

To  Knight's  series  of  Guide-books  she  contributed  "  The 
Maid  of  All  Work,"  "  The  Lady's  Maid,"  and  «  The  House- 
maid  "  (guides  to  service),  and  "  The  Dressmaker  "  (guide 
to  trade).  She  also  found  time  to  write  several  good  novels, 
—  "  Deerbroc^,"  **  The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  four  volumes 
of  "  The  Playfellow,"  a  series  of  tales  for  children ;  besides 
numerous  able  articles  in  Tait's  Magazine  and  the  West- 
minster Review.  When  the  People's  Journal  was  started, 
she  became  a  copious  contributor  to  it,  and  there  published 
the  principal  portion  of  her  excellent  work  on  ^  Household 
Education."  Long  illness  confined  her  to  her  bed  and  her 
room,  during  .which  she  wrote  her  "  Life  in  the  Sick-Room." 
She  then  lived  at  Tynemouth,  overlooking  the  sea,  the  coast, 
and  the  river,  near  Shields,  the  scenery  about  which,  as 
viewed  from  her  chamber  window,  she  vividly  describes  in 
that  book.   Take,  for  instance,  the  following  charming  pas* 


"  Between  my  window  and  the  sea  is  a  green  down,  ai 
greon  as  any  field  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  nearer  half  of 
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this  down,  haj-mpking  goes  forward  in  its  season.  It  s1<^m8 
down  to  a  hollow,  where  the  prior  of  old  preserved  his  fish, 
there  heing  sluices  formerly  at  either  end,  the  one  caning 
upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the  little  haven  belcw 
the  Priory,  whose  ruins  still  crown  the  rock.  From  the 
prior^s  fish-pond  the  green  down  slopes  upwards  again  to  a 
ridge ;  and  on  the  slope  are  cows  grazing  all  sunmier,  and 
half-way  into  the  wintw.  Over  the  ridge  I  survey  the  har- 
bor and  all  its  traffic,  the  view  extending  from  the  lighMiouses 
far  to  the  right,  to  a  horizon  of  sea  to  the  left  Beyond  thd 
harbor  lies  another  countiy,  with,  first,  its  sandy  beach,  where 
there  are  frequent  wrecks,  —  too  interesting  to  an  invalid,  — > 
and  a  fine  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to  the  left ;  and  above  the 
rooks  a  spreading  heath,  where  I  watch  troops  of  boys  fiy* 
ing  their  kites :  lovers  and  friends  taking  their  breezy  walks 
on  Sundays  ;  the  sportsman  with  his  gun  and  dog ;  and  the 
washerwomen  converging  from  the  farm-houses  on  Saturday 
evenings  to  carry  their  loads,  in  company,  to  the  village  on 
the  yet  farther  height  I  see  them,  now  talking  in  a  cluster, 
as  they  walk  each  with  her  white  burden  on  her  head,  and 
now  in  file,  as  they  pass  throu^  the  narrow  lane ;  and  finally, 
they  part  off  on  the  village  green,  each  to  some  neighboring 
house  of  the  gentry.  Behind  the  villa^  and  the  heath 
stretdies  the  railroad,  and  I  watch  the  train  triumphantly 
careering  along  the  level  road  and  puffing  forth  its  steam 
above  hedges  and  groups  of  trees,  and  th^n  laboring  and 
panting  up  the  ascent  till  it  is  at  last  lost  between  two 
heights,  which  at  last  bound  my  view.  But  on  these  hd^ts 
are  more  objects ;  —  a  windmill,  now  in  motion  and  now  at 
rest;  a  lime-kiln,  in  a  picturesque  rocky  field;  an  ancient 
church-tower,  barely  visible  in  the  morning,  but  conspicuous 
when  the  setting  sun  shines  upon  it ;  a  colliery,  with  its  lofW 
wagon- way,  and  the  self-moving  wagons  running  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  in  pure  wilfulness ;  and  three  or  four  farms, 
at  various  degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards,  paddocks,  and 
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chirios  I  am  better  acquainted  with  than  their  inhabitants 
would  believe  possible.  I  know  every  ^tack  of  the  one  on 
the  heights.  Against  the  sky  I  see  the  stacking  of  com  and 
hay  in  the  season,  and  can  detect  the  slicing  away  of  the  prov- 
ender, with  an  accurate  eye,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 
I  can  follow  the  sociable  farmer  in  his  summer-evening  ride, 
pricking  on  in  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in  order  to  have 
more  time  for  the  unconscionable  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the  . 
next  farm-house,  and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  paddock- 
fence  of  the  next,  or  for  the  third  or  fourth  before  the  porch 
or  over  the  wall  where  the  resident  farmer  comes  out,  pipe 
in  mouth,  and  puffs  away  amidst  his  chat,  till  the  wife  ap- 
pears, with  a  shawl  over  her  cap,  to  see  what  can  detain  him 
so  long,  and  the  daughter  follows,  with  her  gown  turned 
over  her  head  (for  it  is  now  chill  evening),  and  at  last 
the  sociable  horseman  finds  he  must  be  going,  looks  at  his 
watch,  and,  with  a  gesture  of  surprise^  turns  his  steed  down 
a  steep,  broken  way  to  the  beach,  and  canters  home  over  the 
sands,  left  hard  and  wet  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the  white  horse 
making  his  progress  visible  to  me  through  the  dusk." 

While  Miss  Martineau  was  thus  confined  to  her  sick-room, 
l^azing  upon  such  pictures  as  these,  she  heard  at  a  distance 
of  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism,  how  it  had  raised  the  palsied 
from  their  couch,  cured  the  epileptic,  and  soothed  the  nerves 
of  the  distracted.  Having  tried  every  imaginable  remedy, 
she  determined  to  try  this ;  and  whether  from  the  potency  of 
the  remedy  or  the  force  of  the  patient's  imagination,  certain 
it  was  that  she  was  shortly  after  restored  to  health.  The 
cure  has  been  variously  accounted  for,  some  avowing  that 
[Nature  had  accomplished  a  crisis,  and  worked  out  a  remedy 
for  herself;  others,  with  Miss  Martineau,  insisting  on  the 
curative  power  of  the  mesmeric  passes.  The  subject  was 
well  discussed  in  the  Athenaeum  a  few  years  since,  by  IVIiss 
Martineau  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  editor  on  the  other ; 
nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  sum  up  the  net  results  of 
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the  controversy.  With  all  Miss  Martineau's  amonnt  of  un-" 
belief  on  some  points,  we  cannot  but  regard  her  as  extremely 
credulous  on  others ;  and  though  she  is  liberal  to  the  full  on 
general  quentions,  there  are  topics  on  which  she  seems  to  us 
(particularly  in  her  book  on  **  Man's  Development ")  to  be 
a  considerable  bigot  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  bigoted 
against  bigotry,  and  to  be  superstitious  in  the  very  avoidance 
of  superstition.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  rough 
saying  of  Luther,  that  the  human  mind  is  like  a  drunken 
peasant  on  horseback :  set  him  up  on  one  side  and  he  &lls 
down  on  the  other. 

Miss  Martineau's  best  book  is  the  "  History  of  England 
during  the  Peace,"  published  by  Charles  Knight  It  is  an 
extremely  able,  painstaking,  and,  we  think,  impartial  history 
of  England  since  1815.  It  exhibits  the  results  of  great  read- 
ing and  research,  as  well  as  of  accurate  observation  of  life  and 
manners.  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  best  work  of  the  kind ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  stand  by  itself  as  a  history  of  our 
own  times.  Its  execution  does  the  author  much  credit,  and 
we  trust  she  will  long  be  spared  to  produce  books  of  equally 
onexceptionable  quality  and  character. 
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HOW  innumerable  are  the  ways  in  which  men  and 
women  can  benefit  their  fellow-creatures !  There  is 
not  a  human  being,  howsoever  humble,  but  can  dispense  help 
to  otliers.  It  needs  but  the  willing  heart  and  the  ready  hand. 
There  is  no  want  of  opportunity  for  good  works  to  those  ,who 
desire  to  perform  them.  Where  will  you  begin  ?  With  your 
next-door  neighbor  ?  This  is  what  John  Pounds  did.  But 
if  you  wish  for  a  larger  theatre  for  your  philanthropy,  you 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  out.  Most  of  the  genuine 
philanthropic  workers  have,  however,  been  directed  by  no 
particular  effort  of  choice.  The  field  of  labor  has  lain  in 
their  way,  and  they  have  set  to  work  forthwith.  It  was  the 
duty  which  lay  nearest  to  them,  and  they  set  about  doing  it 
Many  others  had  passed  it  by,  and  saw  no  field  for  exertion 
there ;  but  the  discerning  eye  of  the  true  lover  of  men  saw 
the  work  at  a  glance,  and  without  the  slightest  hope  or  desire 
for  fame,  without  any  expectation  of  public  recognition  or 
eulogium,  at  once  entered  diligently  and  earnestly  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duty. 

Such  was  the  field  of  labor  to  which  Mrs.  Chisholm  de- 
voted herself.  She  was  residing  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  when  she  was  distressed  by  the  sight  of  many  young 
women  arriving  at  that  place  without  guide  or  protector, 
without  any  idea  of  the  wants  of  the  colony,  or  how  to  set 
about  obtaining  proper  situations  there ;  and  often  these  poor 
girls,  on  landing  at  Sydney,  thousands  of  miles  from  home^ 
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wandered  about  in  the  streets,  homeless  and  destitute,  foi  daya 
together.  The  heart  of  this  good  woman  was  moved  hy  the 
sight,  and  she  could  not  f£ul  to  see  the  moral  evils  that  might 
arise  from  such  a  state  of  things.  She  fwthwith  resolved  to 
plac  herself  in  loco  parentis  to  these  helpless  female  emi- 
grants, and  to  shelter  and  protect  them  until  thej  could  be 
comfortably  provided  for  in  the  colony.  She  applied  to  the 
Governor  for  the  use  of  a  government  building,  which  was 
conceded  to  her,  with  the  cautious  red-tape  proviso,  that 
Mrs.  Chisholm  "would  guarantee  the  government  agmnst 
any  expense."  This  she  did,  and  the  first  "  Female  Emi- 
grants' Howe  "  was  opened.  She  then  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  support,  and  her  appeal  was  liberally  responded  to. 
She  freely  devoted  her  own  time  gratuitously  to  the  protec- 
tion of  her  humbler  sisters. 

Great  success  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Female 
Emigrants*  Home.  It  soon  became  crowded ;  and  then  she 
had  to  devote  herself  to  obtmning  situations  for  them,  to 
make  room  for  the  fresh  arrivals.  As  many  of  the  female 
emigrants  (a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  Irish) 
were  found  unsuitable  for  service  in  Sydney,  but  were  well 
adapted  for  the  rough  country  work  of  the  interior,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  proceeded  to  form  branch  establishments  in  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  colony,  and  travelled  into  the 
interior  with  this  view,  taking  a  large  number  of  the  young 
women  with  her.  The  great  demand  for  female  labor  which 
everywhere  existed  enabled  her  to  effect  their  settlement 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  by  forming  committees  of 
ladies,  and  opening  mahy  country  depots,  or  homes,  she  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  many  others  who  were  to  follow. 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  exertions  were  cheerfully  aided  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  districts ;  for  she  was  doing  them  a 
great  service,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  providing  for  the 
comfortable  settlement  g£  her  young  protegees.  In  the  first 
instance,  she  had  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  but 
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these  were  afterwards  reflinded ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts  providing  supplies  of  the  requisite  food. 

Where  a  District  Emigrants'  Home  was  established,  hand- 
lulls  were  distributed  throughout  the  neighborhood,  announ* 
cing  that  "Persons  requiring  Servants  are  provided  with 
them  on  applying  at  this  Institution."  The  young  women 
were  supported  at  the  Emigrants'  Home  until  places  were 
found  for  them.  Shortly  after,  Emigrants'  Homes  for  men 
were  in  like  manner  established,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm's  opera- 
tions at  length  assumed  a  colonial  importance ;  and  when 
the  success  of  her  labors  began  to  be  apparent,  she  had  no 
want  of  ardent  co-operators  and  fellow-laborers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  which  she  herself  gave  of  the  progress 
of  her  work,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Colonization, 
in  the  year  1848. 

"  I  met  with  great  assistance  from  the  country  committees. 
The  squatters  and  settlers  were  always  willing  to  give  me 
conveyance  for  the  people.  I  never  wanted  for  provisions 
of  any  kind ;  the  country  people  always  supplied  them.  A 
gentleman  who  was  examined  before  your  Lordships  the 
other  day  —  Mr.  William  Bradley,  a  native  of  the  colony— 
called  upon  me,  and  told  me  that  he  approved  of  my  viewd, 
and  that,  if  I  required  anything  in  carrying  my  country  plan 
bito  operation,  I  might  draw  upon  him  for  money,  provisions^ 
horses,  or  indeed  anything  that  I  required.  I  had  no  neces- 
sity to  draw  upon  him  for  a  sixpence,  the  people  met  my 
efforts  so  readily ;  but  it  was  a  great  comfort  for  me  at  the 
time  to  be  thus  supported.  I  was  n^er  put  to  any  expense 
m  removing  the  people,  except  what  was  unavoidable.  At 
public  inns  the  females  were  sheltered,  and  I  was  provisioned 
myself,  without  any  charge :  my  personal  expenses  at  inns 
during  my  seven  years*  service  amounted  only  to  £1  ISs.  6(L 
My  efforts,  however,  were  in  various  ways  attended  with 
eonsiderable  loss  to  myself:  absence  from  home  increased 
my  fiunily  expenditure,  and  the  clerical  expense  fell  biiavy 
22»  GO 
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upon  me ;  in  feet,  in  carrying  on  this  work,  the  pecuniary 
anxiety  and  risk  were  very  great  I  will  mention  one  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  forwarding  emigrants  as  engaged 
servants  into  the  interior:  numbers  of  the  masters  were 
afraid,  if  they  advanced  the  money  for  their  conveyance  by 
the  steamers,  &c^  they  would  never  reach  their  stations.  I 
met  this  diflBiculty,  —  advanced  the  money ;  confiding  in  the 
good  feeling  of  the  man  that  he  would  keep  to  his  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  principle  of  the  master  that  he  would  repay 
me.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  state,  that  although  in 
hundreds  of  cases  the  masters  were  then  strangers  to  me,  I 
only  lost  throughout  £16  by  casualties.  Sometimes  I  have 
paid  as  much  as  £40  for  steamers  and  land  conveyance. 

**  My  object  was  always  to  get  one  placed.  I  never  at- 
tempted more  than  one  at  first  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
one  female  servant  in  a  neighborhood,  I  used  to  leave  the 
feeling  to  spread.  The  first  thing  that  gave  me  the  idea 
that  I  could  work  in  this  manner  was  this :  with  some  per- 
suasion I  induced  a  man  to  take  a  servant,  who  said  that  it 
would  be  making  a  fine  lady  of  his  wife.  However,  I  spoke 
to  him  and  told  him  the  years  Ms  wife  had  been  laboring  for 
him  ;  this  had  the  desired  eff*ect  The  following  morning  I 
was  told  by  a  neighboring  settler :  *  You  are  quite  upsetting 
the  settlement,  Mrs.  Chisholm ;  my  wife  is  uncommonly  cross 
this  morning ;  she  says  she  is  as  good  as  her  neighbor,  and 
she  must  have  a  servant ;  and  I  think  she  has  as  much  right 
to  one.'  '  It  was  amongst  that  class  that  the  ^Is  eventually 
married  best  If  thej^married  one  of  the  sons,  the  father 
and  mother  would  be  thankful ;  if  not,  they  Would  be  pro- 
tected as  members  of  the  family.  They  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  their  own  daughters. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  impediments  I  met  with  in 
transacting  business  in  the  country,  was  the  application  made 
lor  wives.  Men  came  to  me  and  said,  *  Do  make  it  knovm 
in  Sidney  what  miserable  men  we  are  ;  do  send  wives  to  us.* 
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The  shepherds  would  leave  theh'  sheep,  and  would  come  for 
miles  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the  purpose. 

^  I  never  did  make  a  match,  and  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  the  men  used  to  saj,  ^  I 
know  that,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  but  it  is  quite  right  that  70a 
should  know  how  very  thankful  we  shall  be ; '  and  they 
would  offer  to  pay  the  expense  of  conveyance,  &c.  I  merely 
mention  this  to  show  the  demand  made  for  wives  in  the 
interior. 

"  Even  up  to  this  date  they  are  writing  to  me,  and  beg- 
^ng  that  I  win  get  their  friends  and  relations  to  go.  I  am 
constantly  receiving  letters  from  them;  they  say  that,  *If 
my  sister  was  here,  she  would  do  so  well.'  CJertainly  I 
should  not  feel  the  interest  I  do  in  female  emigration,  if  I 
did  not  look  beyond  providing  families  with  female  servants ; 
if  I  did  not  know  how  much  they  are  required  as  wives,  and 
how  much  moral  good  may  be  done  in  this  way." 

For  six  years  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  engaged  in  this  admira- 
ble work,  travelling  many  hundred  miles  to  form  branch 
committees  and  depots,  sometimes  convoying  with  her  out 
of  Sydney  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  ^fty  females  at  one 
time.  During  that  period  she  succeeded  in  settling,  through- 
out the  colony,  not  fewer  than  eleven  thousand  immigrants 
of  both  sexes,  and  doing  the  work  which  ought  properly  to 
have  been  done  by  the  colonial  government  She  endeav- 
ored to  induce  the  government  to  take  upon  itself  the  man- 
agement and  superintendence  of  the  office  for  the  settlement 
of  emigrants  which  she  established  in  Sydney,  but  without 
effect  The  governor  and  the  government  emigration  agent 
gave  her  great  praise,  and  sent  home  reports  glowing  with 
gratitude  for  her  philanthropic  exertions  in  aid  of  the  friend- 
less emigrants ;  but  they  provided  her  with  no  substantial 
aid,  confining  themselves  to  empty  words.  The  noble  woman 
persevered  with  her  work,  not  at  all  disheartened  by  the 
result  of  her  repeated  applications* 
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At  length  Mrs.  Chishdm  retumed  to  England,  — not  t0 
suspend  her  operations,  but  to  extend  them.  Having  planted 
her  Local  Committees  and  Emigrants'  Homes  all  over  the 
colony,  where  they  are  carefully  superintended  by  the  inhi^b- 
itants  of  the  several  dbtricts,  she  could  venture  to  leave 
them  and  visit  England  with  another  noble  purpose  in  view. 
Having  provided  the  machinery  for  locating  and  settling 
emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  she  desired 
to  rouse  the  mother  country  to  send  out  its  surplus  labor- 
ers, its  unemployed  or  half-employed,  or  greatly-underpaid 
women,  to  a  country  where  they  would  be  made  welcome, 
and  experience  no  difficulty  in  securing  at  least  the  means 
of  comfort  and  physical  well-being. 

The  most  recent  scheme  which  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  origi-> 
nated,  in.  connection  with  the  same  movement,  is  the  Family 
Colonization  Loan  Society,  whose  object  it  is  to  aid  poor  and 
struggling  fkmilies  to  emigrate,  by  advancing  small  loans  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  by  them  after  reaching 
the  colony ;  and  also  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  separated 
monbers  of  families  —  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  wives  and  husbands  —  in  the  Australian  colonies,  by 
the  same  means.  For  instance,  by  means  of  thb  society,  sor- 
vant-girls  in  Australia  may  remit  through  its  agents  their 
weekly  contributions  of  two  shillings  towards  the. emigration 
of  their  parents,  or  for  their  support  at  home.  Assistance  is 
also  given  by  the  society  in  enabling  parties  to  trace  out  and 
communicate  with  their  relatives  who  have  emigrated,  and  in 
other  ways  to  keep  up  family  relationships  and  restore  do- 
mestic ties.  And  it  is  matter  of  gratification  to  know  that 
the  emigrants  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Chisholm  are  more  eagerly 
sought  after  and  better  liked  in  the  colony  than  any  that 
enter  it.  One  of  the  notable  features  of  these  detachments 
of  emigrants  is  this,  that  they  are  arranged  into  groups,  each 
member  of  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  every 
other,  no  one  being  admitted  except  after  due  inquiry.    Thus 
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all  immoral  contamination  is  avoided,  and  a  high  standard  of 
character  is  maintained,  while  a  kind  of  family  relationship  is 
established  among  the  members  of  the  several  groups. 

The  practical  good  which  Mrs.  Chisholm  is  effecting,  by 
her  unwearied  exertions  in  this  cause,  can  scarcely  be  com- 
puted. She  is  the  happy  means  of  introducing  many  worthy 
and  industrious  individuals  to  positions  of  competency  and 
independence ;  and  is  engaged,  in  the  most  effective  way,  in 
extending  the  influence  of  civilization  and  Christian  liberty 
to  the  remote  ends  of  the  earth.  What  reward  she  may 
meet  with  among  men  may  be  of  small  moment  to  her,  but 
of  her  greatest  reward  she  is  certain. 

At  one  of  the  public  meetings  of  emigrants  in  London, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  expressed  his  cordial  admiration  of 
the  intelligent  zeal  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. The  audience,  said  he,  had  probably  heard  something 
of  Bloomerism,  the  highest  order  of  which  Mrs.  Chisholm 
had  attained ;  for  she  had  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man.  He  wished  her  "  God  speed,"  and 
prayed  that  she  might  be  made  more  and  more  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  her  great  and  beneficent  purposes.  To  which 
we  add  a  hearty  Amen  I 
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